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These was a certain amount of local comment when 
Francis Brandon, the novelist, first came to live with his mother 
in an' old cottage called Willowbrook, half a mile or less from 
Harley Green, where Surrey joins Sussex. There was probably 
only one person in the neighbourhood who had read one of his 
novels, and that was a young person named Audrey Avenel, 
who was an indefatigable reader of almost everything pro- 
vided by a circulating library in Guildford — to the distress of 
her mother, who sometimes glanced at these books with disap- 
proval amounting in some cases to terror. Certainly no one 
within a ten-mile radius of that old-fashioned village of Harley 
Green had bought a novel by Francis Brandon, preferring 
mostly the cheap editions of Edgar Wallace if they had a taste 
for fiction. It is doubtful whether anyone in the wide world had 
actually paid down seven-and-sixpence for a novel by this 
author, though once he had seen an elderly lady reading one of 
his books in a third-class carriage of an electric train from 
Waterloo — -it bore the label of Mudie’s Library — ^and was so 
abashed, being a shy man, that he blushed for a moment behind 
his evening paper. She closed it abruptly and grimly after 
reaching Claygate and devoted herself to a cross-word puzzle. 
Yet he was not without reputation at that time among people 
who would have been called “highbrow” — detestable phrase! 
— ^in Harley Green. 

There is a shop in Beaudiamp Place, off the Brompton Road 

^you go up three steps to the front door — which refuses to 
pander to the popular taste and where a new novel by Francis 
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Brandon was placed next to one by Virginia Woolf and not far 
from the complete edition of Tlie Forsyte Saga, until it became 
soiled by the sun streaming through the bow-fronted window, 
and was marked down to three shillings and sixpence. Lydia 
Beaumont, the critic, with a pen like a sword to pierce the 
armour of conceit in any author whose books sold more than a 
thousand copies — she slew “best sellers” as a lady in Surrey 
will pluck weeds from a herbaceous border and cast them to the 
rubbish heap — upraised the work of Francis Brandon in w'ords 
which might have been like strong wine to a weak head, but 
which Brandon read with an odd look of surprise and a faint 
smile of derision. 

“Here is a rare genius,” she wrote. “At a time when 
the presses are printing inass-produced mugk which goes under 
the name of fiction, it is startling and refreshing to come across 
c novel in which every word is a jewel and every thought a 
flower.” 

“Gosh!” said the author of that book under review. He 
scrumpled up the press cutting and lit his pipe with it at the 
breakfast table, knowing that his last novel, equally praised by 
Lydia Beaumont and critics of her clique — ^lie dined with them 
sometimes in Chelsea and Soho — ^had only been subscribed to 
the extent of six hundred copies by the booksellers and libraries. 
But for a weekly article in a northern syndicate of newspapers 
and occasional short stories, he would not have been so prosper- 
ous as he felt at present. He was glad his mother had not read 
that cutting. She would have believed every word of it, having 
an incurable faith in his literary genius, and a sense of anger 
with the world because it was not more richly rewarded. 

Without having read his novels, Harley Green and its neigh- 
bourhood — south of Guildford where Surrey heaths meet at 
Sussex woods — became aware that a literary man, as they 
called him, or a writing fellow, as others said, had arrived 
among them. At first they did not know wliat to make of this 
shabby young man in the thirties who strolled down to the vil- 
lage stores on the morning following his arrival in an old Bur- 
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berry and gray flannel trousers and bought four penny exercise 
books, a pair of bootlaces, a packet of pipe cleaners, and three 
mouse traps. 

The village postmistress — whose office was in an old cottage 
at the corner of the green, with a gable that had fallen askew 
owing to the age of its timbers — suspected this new occupant of 
Willowbrook Cottage of being a dissolute young man. Strange 
and almost improper telegrams arrived for him now and then. 
There was one from a woman who signed herself Lydia, which 
the postmistress had to write out and send up by her son 
Johnny on his bicycle. 

It read: “We sigh for you in Soho we mourn far you in 
Maida Vale why do you tty to escape my fatal beauty/' 
Johnny brought back the answer written on the form in a very 
neat and minute hand, every letter perfectly formed though it 
almost needed a magnifying glass, and she made it out to he: 
“Thanks I am trying to save my sold in Surrey Francis Bran- 
don/' A week later a telegram arrived from Chelsea signed Val 
Foster. It was a wonder the London post office had accepted it. 
It said: “Why the biases weren’t you at the palette club last 
night we had a great binge and missed your chaste and noble 
spirit Lydia dissolved in tears.” To which the gentleman at 
Willowbrook answered as follows: “Rats to you and love to 
Lydia I am wedded to the simple life Brandon.” 

Mrs. Narracott, the sister of the gardener at Harley Hal! — 
belonging to the Avenel family, w'ho had been there for hun- 
dreds of years — ^liad been engaged as general servant to Mrs. 
Brandon— or housekeeper, as she preferred to call herself — 
and brought news to her friends in the village about the man- 
ners and customs of the new arrivals. 

“Shabby genteel,” she reported — ^having been maid to Lady 
Lamberton before she became the wife and widow of a police- 
man. “More shabby than genteel— if you ask me,” she added. 
“They lives on nothing at all. Toasted cheese for supper with a 
bit of rice pudding, ’ardly a sniff of meat, week in week out, 
and a regular picnic life. The young man comes in irregular to 
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meals and works a typewriter in the garden, or lies on his back 
in the sun if he’s not prowling about the woods and commons. 
‘Thinking things out,’ he tells his Ma, and is very dreamy and 
absent-minded like, and that shy he blushes when I takes up 
his morning cup of tea. His Ma waits on him hand and foot 
and treats him like a big baby, lowering her voice when he sits 
thumping his typewriter in the room upstairs on rainy days. 
‘My son’s writing,’ she says, when I do a bit of sweeping. 
‘Kindly refrain from making a noise with the broom.’ In the 
evenings they turn on the wireless and plays a game called chess 
together. No airs about them, as you might say, and I’ve no 
complaints, Mrs. Mew, but there’s no pickings to be had in that 
house. Poverty-stricken.” 
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The avenels were the first to call on mrs. brandon 
and her son. That was due to Audrey Avenel, who suggested 
the idea at breakfast one morning when silence had descended 
upon the family after a brief but heated argument between 
Dick, who was home for the Easter holidays from Winchester, 
and Sylvia, who had returned to Harley Hall — & little old 
manor house which bore die date 1540 over its main gable — 
after a brief episode in a milliner’s shop near Knightsbridge. 
The argument was on quite a trivial subject, as usual, Sylvia 
was annoyed with her brother for driving her baby Austin 
without permission and making it filthy on wet roads when she 
had just cleaned it. Dick maintained that this ridiculous little 
mouse trap — one couldn’t call it a car — ^belonged to the family 
and not to any individual member thereof. 

There were other charges and counter charges, until Mrs. 
Avenel protested from behind the coffee pot, 

“You’re making my head ache by all this breakfast-table 
snarling. Sylvia, my dear, why do you and Dick always goad 
.each other? It’s so unnecessary,” 
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Colonel Avenel was reading the Morning Post. He didn't 
seem to like what he read. 

“Poor old England!” he said, with a heavy sigh, as though 
another blow had stricken a country which he had had the hon- 
our to serve in peace and war. 

Audrey had finished her breakfast. She was still in pajamas, 
covered by a silk dressing gown. Her short crop of straw- 
coloured hair glinted in the sunlight whidi streamed through 
the casement windows of this morning room. She sat staring 
out of those windows with a slightly restless look, as though 
wondering what she could make of the day ahead. 

“There’s a new man in the neighbourhood,” she remarked. 
“Why not call on him ?” 

Her sister Sylvia, younger looking by a year or so, and 
darker in the colour of her eyes and hair, glanced across the 
table at her and smiled. 

“Poor old Audrey !” she said, in much the same tone as her 
father had said, “Poor old England !” 

“Exactly,” said Audrey. “The same to you, little one.” 

Mrs. Avenel was interested in Audrey’s remark. 

“You mean the new people at Willowbrook ? Mrs. Moreland 
was telling me something about them. She knows everything, 
as all clergymen’s wives do. A mother and son, she says. I sup- 
pose we ought to call.” 

“I saw the man,” said Audrey, “yesterday, a.<; a matter of 
fact. He’s not much to look at, really, but attractive in a way. 
I should say he sleeps in his clothes, but he has a serious face 
and shy eyes.” 

That remark seemed to amuse her sister Sylvia. 

“How do you know about his eyes, Audrey? So soon, I 
mean.” 

Audrey obliged her by a little explanation. 

“I happened to look into them. He was standing in his gar- 
den where the flowers have grown like weeds since the cottage 
has been empty. He was staring across the fields between a 
gap in the trees, and there was a kind of eesta.sy on hi.s face, as 
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though he weren’t used to such a view — ^which bores you and 
me to death, Sylvia, as well we know.” 

“Good heavens, yes!” said Sylvia. “I prefer the view of 
Knightsbridge as seen from the inside of a shop window, ex- 
cept for the old cat inside. Go on, Audrey. This is getting 
thrilling. Your eyes met, as in a novel by Michael Arlen.” 

Audrey’s eyes, which were of a lightish brown, like her 
father’s, laughed behind their lashes. 

“They did. I coughed discreetly, and the man looked at me 
with some surprise and, I must admit, with considerable ap- 
prehension.” 

Dick Avenel, of Winchester, smiled with the superiority of 
an only brother. 

“He must have heard about you,” he remarked. 

Audrey continued her narrative, pleased by this family in- 
terest. 

“He retreated hurriedly behind some tall foxgloves and pre- 
tended to be looking for snails or something until I had 
passed.” 

“That man knows a dangerous woman when he sees one,” 
observed Sylvia thoughtfully. “Now, my demure beauty might 
not alarm him.” 

“Demure is good,” said Dick, helping himself to some mar- 
malade. “You two sluts are a danger to the neighbourhood.” 

Sylvia gave him a hard punch, and there was a breakfast- 
table battle. 

It was Audrey and her mother who called on the Brandons. 
Mrs. Brandon happened to be at home and gave them tea, 
which was brought in by Mrs. Narracott, who had once been 
Audrey’s nurse and to whom she winked heavily, as much as 
to say, “Shabby genteel, my dear. Not like Harley Hall.” 

, The drawing room, which had once been called a parlour, 
in a cottage with old beams and low ceilings, was furnished 
in the Tudor style, cheaply and plainly, with rash-covered 
chairs and oak tables. There were some etchings on the walls 
and two or three oil paintings of London scenes — one of a cof- 
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fee stall and its crowd — signed “Val Foster,” as Audrey could 
see by glancing over her shoulder. , 

Mrs. Brandon was a thin little lady with short hair and 
very bright, shrewd, humorous eyes, perfectly at her ease but 
a little on guard. Audrey Avenel thought that she looked deli- 
cate and worn, as though she had had a hard life. She also 
thought that this lady did not approve of her after one quick, 
penetrating look. 

“Perhaps Fm too pretty,” thought Audrey Avenel. “Per- 
haps this is one of those mothers who guard their sons like 
dragons from any designing female. Where’s the son ?” 

The son did not appear for some time. In fact, Mrs, Brandon 
announced rather quickly that her son was writing in the gar- 
den, and that she neyer interrupted him at such times. 

“So interesting to have a literary man in the neighbour- 
hood,” said Mrs. Avenel. “Fm afraid we’re not very bookish 
people down here, except my daughter Audrey, who reads 
everything. I hope your son doesn’t write those alarming novels 
which are being produced just now?” 

“They’re not at all alarming,” said Mrs. Brandon, as though 
quickly on the defensive. “My son is an idealist.” 

“Delightful !” said Mrs. Avenel. “The modern young man is 
so — well — difficult nowadays. The war, of course. It altered 
ever3h:hing.” 

She gave a slight sigh, remembering her brother and many 
friends of the family who had not come back from that episode 
of ancient history. 

“Some things for the better, perhaps,” said Mrs. Brandon 
cheerfully. “The London slums are not so squalid as they were 
when I knew them first. People have more respect for them- 
selves. There is not the same grinding poverty.” 

“My husband disapproves of the dole,” said hirs. Avenel 
mildly. 

Mrs. Brandon seemed to think that likely. Most people did, 
she thought, although one couldn’t let people starv'e to death. 
She mentioned that her husband had been an East F.nd doctor 
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and that they had seen the seamy side of life for thirty years. 

“You will find the country quiet after London,” remarked 
Mrs. Avenel. 

“That’s why my son and I have come,” answered Mrs. 
Brandon. 

Audrey ventured her first remark — not that she was timid 
in making remarks as a rule. 

“It seems a pity to escape from civilization. Your son may 
find it too quiet, perhaps,, not to say boring.” 

Mrs. Brandon did not think so. 

“Our conversation is mainly about herbaceous borders and 
the best soil for roses,” said Audrey, keeping her end up. “We 
stagnate. Some of us may even be said to suffocate.” 

Mrs. Brandon smiled at her in a more friendly way, as 
though understanding. 

“Not enough interests?” she asked. 

“Very few,” said Audrey, “and quite unintellectual.” 

Presently Francis Brandon appeared. He did not intend to 
appear, and when he came into the drawing room saying, “Tea 
ready, Mother?” he was startled and disconcerted by the sight 
of visitors and prepared for an immediate retreat. 

“Good-afternoon!” said Audrey, to lure him in. She had 
read one of his books, The Secret Life, and had worried her 
way through it. It was a queer, difficult kind of book, without 
much of a plot, and rather dull, she had thought, but well writ- 
ten. It was about the secret thoughts of a man who lived a 
lonely life in London until he married his landlady’s daughter, 
who nagged at him. This man looked as tliough he might have 
married his landlady’s daughter, she tliought. He had a worried 
look, as though he had been working too hard, and he was ex- 
traordinarily shabby. His hair was tousled, and he had one hand 
thrust into his side pocket as though he had a pipe there. She 
guessed about that pipe, which he revealed later. She saw his 
eyes again when she spoke to him like that. 

’> i ‘ They were gray and shy, as she had told Sylvia. As shy as a 
fawn’s, she thought. He had a delicate, haggard-looking face, 
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and was probably on the wrong side of thirty— an age she liked, 
not finding much in common with boys of twenty or there- 
abouts whom she met at local garden parties. 

“Oh, Franlc,” said his mother rather nervously, “Mrs. Avenel 
and her daughter have called.” 

She turned to Mrs. Avenel and said, “My son,” with a kind 
of pride, as though introducing a very important person. 

He did not say, “How do you do?” or make the u.sual re- 
mark about the weather, but shook hands civilly enough and 
sat down on a low chair, clasping his long, thin hands round his 
bony knees and showing a bit of naked leg between his gray 
flannel trousers, and a pair of old socks, which had been heavily 
darned, as Audrey’s quick eyes observed with amusement. 

Mrs. Avenel asked him if he liked the neighbourhood, and 
after thinking the subject out for a moment, he said, “It’s mar- 
vellously unspoilt. I’ve never seen such good trees.” 

“Do you like trees?” asked Audrey. 

He glanced at her with a faint smile. She thought that he 
liked the look of her. 

“Don’t you?” he inquired politely. 

“No, I prefer people.” 

He glanced at her again, and she knew that he was measur- 
ing her up, judging her, as a novelist might. She wondered how 
he placed her t3q)e. Perhaps one day he would put her into a 
novel, and she hoped it wouldn’t be as dull as The Secret Life. 

“One gets tired of crowds,” he said. “Aren’t there enough 
people about here ?” 

Audrey Avenel gave a list of them, while her mother was 
chatting with Mrs. Brandon. 

Retired colonels, an impoverished peer or two, ancient ladies, 
city men who buy up the old farmhouses and live the simple 
life at week-ends, brainless boys from Aldershot now and then, 
the local vicars, and the secretary of the golf club. Desolating. 

Brandon stared intently at one of his bony knees. He seemed 
to be thinking out her list of people. 

“I daresay some of them are interesting,” he suggested. 
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“One ought to find odd types here and there in some of these 
old houses round about.” 

“Most of them are highly conventional,” said Audrey. 

He smiled at her over the stem of a pipe which he wasn’t 
smoking. She saw that he had a sense of humour lurking be- 
hind his shyness. 

“London is not a world away,” he reminded her. “There’s 
an electric train from Guildford every twenty minutes if one 
craves for the roar of Piccadilly and the seething mobs in 
Oxford Street.” 

“Well, it’s life,” said Audrey. 

It was too congested, he thought. London was nerve-racking. 
He was glad to escape from the squalor of mean streets. 

“This is a backwater,” said Audrey Avenel. “Still, I’m glad 
you like it.” 

Presently Mrs. Avenel took leave of Mrs. Brandon. She was 
ashamed to have stayed so long for a first call, she said. She 
hoped Mrs. Brandon and her son would come to tea one day at 
Harley Hall. Perhaps Mr. Brandon would join the local golf 
club ? That would be nice for her girls. 

“Frank doesn’t play golf,” said Mrs. Brandon. “He has his 
work to do, you know.” 

“Oh, well, a game of bridge now and then,” suggested Mrs. 
Avenel. 

“I’m afraid we’re rather unsociable,” said Mrs. Brandon. 
“My son and I play chess in the evenings.” 

“The girls dance sometimes to the wireless or the gramo- 
phone,” said Mrs. Avenel. “A few young people, you know. 
If your son would join them . . . ?” 

She was a good mother. She knew the boredom of her beau- 
tiful Audrey. She did her best for these restless daughters who 
complained bitterly of the dullness of life in their old home 
and planned dangerous ways of escape. Sylvia’s hat shop, for 
instance, where she had earned twenty-five shillings a week 
until her health broke down. 

Mrs. Brandon explained carefully that her son was not fond 
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of dancing. He had his work to do. He preferred quietude and 
[ country walks, where he could think out his plots and ideas. 

She was quite sure Mrs. Avenel would understand. 

: “Oh, perfectl}^,” said Mrs. Avenel, looking disappointed. 

“Well, I hope you’ll enjoy your hermit life,” said Audrey, 
I looking at this shabby young man who had been so carefully 
i guarded from intrusion. No callei’s were to be encouraged, 
i evidently. 

“I don’t shun humanity now and then,” he told her, with a 
' sudden flick of amusement in his eyes. “But I’m not much of 
a social bird.” 

“We won’t worry you,” said Audrey, with a touch of sar- 
casm which amused him again. She was very young. He put her 
down at less than twenty— and was wrong by a year, 
“Thanks,” he said. 

When the visitors had gone, the mother and son looked at 
each other humorously. 

“Well, I did my best for you, Frank,” said Mrs. Brandon. 
“It was your fault that you got caught like that. I’m afraid we 
shall have other callers.” 

“That w'as a pretty girl,” said Francis Brandon. “Rather 
amusing, too.” 

Mrs. Brandon looked at him suspiciously. 

“A young hussy, I should say. Ready to flirt with anything 
in trousers.” 

Brandon looked down at Ids gray flannel bags in which he 
had been gardening. 

“Not in these trousers,” he said, with conviction. 
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There were other visitors who called on the brandons 
and left cards, or invaded that long, low-ceilinged room where 
a novelist spent his evenings with the wireless which brought 
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little name for ourselves as pioneers of social progress in rural 
England. I enlist your aid.” 

Francis Brandon tried to disguise his look of terror ^the 
deadly shyness which overcame him — at the thought of leading 
a folk dance on the village green, or doing any of those things 
which the vicar suggested so genially. 

“Fm afraid I’m hopeless at that kind of tiring,” he said 
feebly. “The fact is I came down here to get away from people. 
I’m rather a solitary kind of bifd. I’m sure you will under- 
stand.” 

The vicar was disappointed but proceeded to urge his case 
with genial insistence, until he saw that Brandon was not to be 
recruited as an active worker. 

“I have to plough a. lone furrow,” he said with a sigh. “At 
least, my dear sir, I hope you will help me in my little endeav- 
ours by sending an autographed copy of one of your lx>oks — I 
humbly confess that I have not read them yet — for my forth- 
coming bazaar, which Lady Lamberton has so kindly promised 
to open. Noblesse oblige, and, if I may say so, his dot, qid cito 

datr 

“Certainly,” said Brandon, mightily relieved by this way of 
escape. “But I’m afraid my books are not very readable. They 
are hardly of a popular kind, judging from the sales.” 

The vicar waved his hand. 

“I want to encourage the habit of reading. Personally, I find 
dear old Edgar Wallace my greatest source of relaxation — 
a wonderful man! — but I respect the higher intellectual flights 
for which, personally, I have no time, in a scattered parish, lly 
young friend Miss Audrey Aveiiel tells me that your last novel 
was excellent — and entirely on the side of the angels. Splendid ! 
And rather rare nowadays, I’m afraid. Not that I’m narrow- 
minded ! On the contrary, I believe in the frank discussion of 
vital facts. But some of you young writers nowadays go a bit 
too far. You must admit that. A bit too far, eli, Mrs. Bran- 
don?” 

Mrs. Brandon agreed rather grudgingly. She had suffered 
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When he had gone, Brandon wiped a Httle sweat off his fore- 
head, as though he had gone through a severe ordeal. 

‘That was frightful !” he groaned. “Why can’t these people 
leave us alone? Why do they break in like this when we want to 
be quiet and live our own lives ?” 

Mrs. Brandon laughed. 

“My dear Frank, London is the only place in which one can 
live like a hermit. It’s one of the penalties of living in the coun- 
try— people will be sociable and neighbourly.” 

“They won’t catch me,” said Brandon. “I shall go into hid- 
ing.” 
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One of Brandon’s neighbours gave him a lift one day as 
he was slogging home from Guildford after a day in London. 
It was raining, and he had not taken his waterproof coat, so 
that he was wet by the time he had walked a few miles. Not 
that he minded. A little rain wouldn’t hurt his clothes, and he 
would change when he reached home. He was not enomiously 
grateful when a good-looking car slowed down just ahead of 
him and its driver called out in a friendly way : 

“Would you like a lift?” 

Brandon looked at the driver and knew him by sight. It 
was the owner of a noble old farmhouse at the end of his lane 
— ^Yeoman’s Farm— which had been modernized, fitted with 
electric light, and adapted to the use of a city gentleman who 
liked to live the simple life at week-ends, with a staff of servants 
to entertain the numerous guests wdio came down to see his 
rose gardens, his velvet lawns, his ancient barns, his woods 
and meadow's, and that Elizabethan homestead which now had 
four bathrooms and a telephone in every bedroom. Mrs. Nar- 
racott, who was a fund of information about the neighbours 
and liked to gossip about them at meal-time, especially when 
Brandon’s mother went up to town now and then, had spoken 
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about the gentleman at Yeoman’s Farm with respect for his 
wealth and disapproval of his morals. 

“As rich as Creases,” she said. “I daresay you’ve heard of 
him, sir. Mr. Cyril Chantry. He gets his portrait into the Sun- 
day papers, at race meetings and such like. A director of com- 
panies, they tell me, though I don’t understand these things. 
His wife killed herself, poor lady. Walked into the mill pond 
and drowned herself. After that he was mixed up with a di- 
vorce case with Lady Hermione Chubb over at Aldershot. I 
wouldn’t be a servant over at Yeoman’s Farm, not for all the 
pickings they get. It’s not safe for any female, if you ask me.” 

Some of this character study came back to Brandon’s mind 
when the man slowed down with his expensive-looking car and 
offered him a lift. 

“Thanks very much,” he answered, “but I would just as soon 
walk.” 

Cyril Chantry smiled. He was a heavily built man with 
hunched shoulders as he sat at his wheel, and a pale, rather 
flabby face with dark eyes heavily puffed under their lids. 

“Better get in,” he said. “It’s quite wet.” 

He opened the door, and Brandon could not refuse the invi- 
tation without incivility. 

“Willowbrook Cottage, isn’t it?” asked Cyril Chantry. “I’ve 
seen you about the lanes. The Avenels mentioned you. You 
write things, don’t you?” 

Brandon admitted the distressing fact. 

“Glad to know you,” said his neighbour. “My name’s Chan- 
try. You may know my little place, called Yeoman’s Farm. 
Pleasant, isn’t it? If I weren’t so tied to the City I would like 
to see more of it. I can only get down at week-ends. Drop in 
sometimes. There’s always a cocktail going at twelve o’clock 
on a Sunday morning, and some interesting people to talk to, 
if you like that sort of thing. Journalists — ^they won’t leave me 
alone ! — pretty ladies, racing men, all sorts of types. They like 
the drive down from town.” 

. , Brandon made a mental resolution that he would avoid Yeo- 
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man’s Farm like a plague spot between Saturdays and Mon- 
days. He had an idea, quite unjustified by experience, that 
Cyril Chantry’s friends must be a poisonous crowd. But the 
man himself was civil and good-natured. 

“I don’t get much time for reading,” lie remarked with a 
kind of apology for not knowing Brandon's work. “A good 
detective story now and then is about my mark after a hard 
day’s work in the city. It takes one’s mind off financial affairs. 
Otherwise they keep one awake, business being what it is now- 
adays.” 

“Not good?” asked Brandon, who was utterly ignorant of 
financial affairs, but felt that he would have to pay for this lift 
by a few words which might appear reasonably intelligent. 

“Dead rotten !” said Mr. Cyril Chantry. “There’s no con- 
fidence in the country. No one is willing to take a chance. Every- 
body is investing in foreign securities. Capital is leaving the 
sinking ship.” 

“Meaning England ?” asked Brandon. 

Cyril Chantry shrugged his shoulders over his steering wheel. 

“Barring the United States, the whole of Europe is in a bad 
way. And I’m not too sure of the U. S. A. All this prosperity 
talk. . . 

He glanced sideways at Brandon and seemed to get cautious, 
as though he might have been talking too freely to a writing 
man. 

“Nice country about here,” he remarked. “It’s bound to be 
spoilt one day. Too near London, of course. Tliat’s why I’m 
buying up a bit of land round Yeoman’s Farm. It’s safe to 
increase in value for building plots. When they bring the by- 
pass road along and get company’s water up these lanes, there’s 
sure to be considerable development. Two hundred pounds an 
acre, in my opinion, for agricultural land now fetching tliirty. 
That’s a tip for you, if you’ve any loose capita! !” 

“I haven’t,” said Brandon rather sharply. He hated this 
talk of a by-pass road and company’s water and building sites. 
It was a dark thi-eat to his little paradise. He detested this man 
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who was giving him a lift home. He was one of those people 
the beauty of England as a financial specu- 
ation^d sell Its soul for a margin of profit. Damn the fel- 

accepted this seat in his car. 

e, said Cyril Chantry, “I daresay you’re happy without 

L ^"*‘'**" set oTer values 

would like t Sometimes I 

new life in a new way. A ranch in Canada. Not bad, eh? A 

Sance^ri*^ life and no responsibilities of international 
nance. I daresay you think that’s hypocritical. Well, perhaps 

mli L^tr^R-M ^ possessions like th^you^ 

man in the Bible. But sometimes I wonder if there’s anything 

is financial game beyond a thrill now, and then and the ter- 
ri c adventure of it One of my grooms has a better life than I 
haw, really. Well, here we are. Glad to have met you.” 

^ He stop^d his car outside Willowbrook Cottage and smiled 
in a friendly way at Brandon. 

“Don’t forget the cocktail hour! Twelve o’clock on Sundays. 
Always glad to see you.^’ ^ 

“Thanks,” said Brandon, rather stifOy. 

He watched the car slink round the bend in the lane and was 
ndghboir.''™°^"‘^ acquaintance of this 


Now THAT PEOPLE ARE INTERESTED IN THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 

five 

hiindred dollara m an Amencan magazine by an intimate and 
macenrate analysis „f his «,al_something of his charSlr Sd 
^eer shoold be described before he left London for tot « 

fScT ?ho“””’v ■ fifis information is Val 

Tr?r? ’ ^ “ the year of grace 

1916 when they shared the same dugout along to AlS 
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Bapaume Road below some dead trees called Loupart Wood, 
when there happened to be a war in France and Flanders, to 
say nothing of other battle fronts where men of many nations 
had dug themselves ditches as a slight protection from high- 
‘ explosive fire. Val Foster, who was then a soldier, like most 
I men of his age and class, was also an artist, as he still remains 

i — ^to the distress of some of his critics — and it was the artist’s 

eye which made him interested in Brandon. 

“There was something about his face,” said Val Foster, 
“which made my fingers itch to draw him. As a matter of fact, 
I made a sketch of him on the back of an envelope as he sat in 
that lousy dugout, with his tin hat at the back of his head and 
his chin sunk on his gas bag, and the chalky mud of the Somme 
plastered up to his eyebrows. It was the face of a tortured boy. 
He hated the war with a deadly loathing, and his nerves had 
gone all wrong. It was lucky for him that he was wounded a 

week later. I believe he would have cracked. ... A sensitive 

. 

plant, not meant for the rough-and-tumble of a naughty world. 
He came out again in ’17 and was taken prisoner. I joined him 
in a prison camp — ^not too bad, really — and found him editing 
a magazine produced on a typewriter. Some of his stuff was 
extraordinarily good, though a bit lofty for officer laddies. We 
; shared the same hut with four other men and quarrelled like 

i hell and liked each other. I suppose my brutal ways — ^you 

; know my genial style— broke down his reserve. With the other 

I prisoners he always behaved like a new boy in a boarding 

I school. Unbelievably shy!” 

Val Foster met him after the war — clapped him on the shoul- 
der in the Strand, where he was looking into a picture shop. 

“Hullo, old bird !” said Foster. 

“Oh, how-do-you-do?” said Brandon, colouring up to his 
forehead where the hair was creeping back. 

! “How-do-you-do be damned,” said Foster. “Come and have 

a drink and tell me what you’re doing in this distressing world 
of peace, which makes one regret the happy days 0 f war.” 

Brandon said he preferred peace. But he thought they had 
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getting a 

fair deal. He felt guilty, he said, in having such a soft time 
and was afraid to walk about London because of all thes2 ex 

with Ti remarked Val Foster 

with his cheerful cynicism, and he was amused by BrandoS 

description of himself as having a soft time. His clothes— and 
It the first time Foster had seen him in "civvies”— boEd 
as If he had bought them off the peg at Isaac Brothers Td 
when he went into a .pub off Fleet Street he was abashed^ 
cause he could not afford to return Val Foster’s drink havinfr 
nothing but fourpence halfpenny in his trousers pock^ hS 
gobabfr parted with hie loose change ,o som/bM ™n ™ 

to a pi; fa h"“‘“ 

th™ orl™? !” ''’'t •>“ Tor 

f™ ^ sub-editor on a daily paper but 

wlf Seth” radb"'’ '* ■*“'> te-l'ance 

wotK. Irately he had been living with his mother in a sm-,11 

flat m a large set of mansions on the Pimlico side of Sloane 

Squarj originally built as workmen’s dwellingfbut now ” 

habited by out-of-work actresses (he gave the -n Vnl T 

stone stairs said Foster), elderly iaies who had seen teS 

aStToSdf “■"I-"'” 0* - fronts am?l 

and an <^d journalist or two who worked mostly at ni-ht Fos 

Sfnil ^ I harness recently as a doctor somewhere in the 
StEhpE°‘^ Conimercial Road. Brandon had a room 

out . he said to Val Foster— in which he wrote his first novel 

manager had had the patience to read 
indErtiTs“ET f ’ exceptions, are unable to read) 

high 

fo' »hich he alto r^™S 
earned his living mainly by a weeldy article to a 
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dicate and felt ashamed because he could earn money so easily 
—six pounds a week on an average— when brother officers 
were still out of jobs or putting their heads into gas ovens 
because of despair in their hearts and something that had 
snapped in them. 

“Too sensitive altogether,” said Val Foster. “He was always 
worrying about the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations 
and Unemployment, and was one of those fellows who pitied 
the Germans because we rubbed their noses in the dirt after 
they had made a mess in the world. Not my style, you know !” 

He lived a solitary sort of life — ^his novel. The Secret Life, 
was to some extent autobiographical, apart from the landlady’s 
daughter^ — ^and went slogging for tremendous walks through 
London, watching people with his shy eyes, trying to read the 
riddle of their lives, pitying most of them, when they were 
probably very cheerful with themselves, and thinking out his 
own ideas. 

“He was too lonely,” said Foster, “and in my opinion over- 
cherished by his mother, who thought the world of him. I tried 
to drag him out now and then. I even persuaded him to join 
the Pen and Palette Club, which is pretty rowdy sometimes. 
He stood about at first, looking like a fish out of water, with a 
nervous smile as much as to say, “I ought to enjoy this sort 
of thing — it’s all very jolly— but I prefer shell fire.” After a 
bit he warmed up a little. One of the minor triumphs of my 
life — which has not been without its victories, God wotl^ — ^was 
when I made him just a little drunk on white wine, which was 
stronger than it looked. He became quite a humorous dog when 
his inhibitions were released by the beneficent effect of alcohol, 
and sang “Aupres de ma blonde” while the other lads and lasses 
banged their forks on the tables and cheered him at the finish. 
Presently he became sobered by his own audacity and bolted 
like a frightened rabbit. 

“Then Lydia Beaumont was stricken with a passion for him. 
You know Lydia? She would undermine a cathedral with her 
unconventionality. She would break down the moral resistance 
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of a Mormon Elder, She would laugh in a churchyard at the 
burial of her grandmother. She frightened Brandon exceed- 
ingly. He went in terror of her. But she broadened him. She 
humanized the lad. She took some of the shyness out of his 
eyes. She taught him to dance the fox trot. I believe as a novel- 
ist and a playwright he owes a lot to Lydia. She could hardly 
forgive him when he fled into the secret labyrinths of Surrey, 
where no human foot has trod. Poor Lydia !" 

Val Foster was with Brandon when he first saw Willow- 
brook and became obsessed with the idea of living in it with 
his mother. It was after a tramping holiday abroad with Val 
Foster in the south of France, when they had put up at cheap 
inns, drunk much red wine of the coarsest vintage, talked 
enormously of books and art and the state of England — ^which 
still worried Brandon, as though he could do anything about it ! 
— ^and the unfortunate intrusion of sex upon the work of men 
(“a damned nuisance which I try to dodge and can’t afford 
anyhow,” said Brandon), and the effect of sunshine upon the 
character of a people, like these good folks in Provence who 
seemed to adapt themselves wonderfully to life. 

“Why not walk now and then in England?” suggested Bran- 
don, when they parted at Victoria Station with a grip of hands. 

“One can’t,” said Foster. “Now that the proletariat — ^the 
down-trodden poor you love so much — ^won’t move a step with- 
out their motor cars, walking in London is more dangerous 
than war. Safety first for a pavement artist !” 

“In the country,” said Brandon. “Surrey.” He waved his 
hand vaguely to the south. 

Val Foster jeered at him. 

“My dear good idiot! Surrey is the most dangerous place 
of all, and more congested than Oxford Street. I’m told they 
have a thousand deaths a day on the Hog’s Back. It’s worse 
than the Ypres Salient. I’m adventurous, but not foolhardy.” 

But they took a day return to Guildford and had lunch at 
the Lion and walked out along Quarry Street and took a bus 
somewhere and then walked through picturesque postcard vil- 
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lages, and halted at last in a leafy lane where, on one side, 
there was a view over woodlands to a distant line of hills and 
on the other side a little old house with a board up: 

TO BE LET OR SOLD 

Val Foster had a look at the view. It was rather wonderful. 
Not a house in sight in that direction as far as the eye could 
see, with the evening sun lying on massed foliage and, beyond, 
the faint line of the Sussex downs. 

“The bungalow bugs don’t seem to have invaded this patch,” 
remarked Foster. “Careless of them, don’t you think? Not an 
empty cigarette packet in sight ! No ginger-beer bottles of a 
happy proletariat 1 Real fields with real cows ! The loneliness 
of death! Perhaps a plague has happened in these parts. Per- 
liaps the rural district council has been stricken with typhus. 
No by-pass ! No petrol pumps ! No hoardings ! I wish I were 
back where the dear old buses roll down the King’s Road to 
happy Hammersmith.” 

Francis Brandon was looking at the cottage with the sign- 
board “To Be Let or Sold.” 

“That’s enchanting,” he said. “Wouldn’t it be amusing to live 
in such a place ? One might get to know something about birds 
and trees. One might think things out a bit. I believe I could 
work out some ideas in a place like this.” 

“Now, look here, my child,” said Val Foster, “don't you go 
raving over this rat-haunted cottage. I’ve known men lose their 
souls and take to drink in places like this. I know a decent 
fellow who married a rich wife and lived on the Hog’s Back. 
Now he’s a moral wreck. In a place like this you would get 
dull eyed and obsessed with unpleasant inhibitions. What you 
want is plenty of people like me — ^the intelligentsia, the bright 
souls of life — ^to drag you out of your morbid introspection and 
your inferiority complex. Come back to the Pimlico Road. Bet- 
ter than the scent of wet leaves is the pleasant reek of fif h and 
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chips. Let’s get back to London, where Lydia is waiting for a 
drink.” 

It was some months later — in the montli of March — ^that 
Francis Brandon moved into the cottage half a mile from Har- 
ley Green, where Surrey woodlands creep out to Sussex 
downs. 


WiLLOWBEOOK WAS RATHER MORE THAN A COTTAGE AND 

rather less than a “hall,” as most of the old farmhouses were 
called in this district. It had belonged in the old days, no doubt, 
to a tenant farmer of the Avenels’, or farther back to some j’eo- 
man of England — a free man on a few acres of his own earth. 
Lately, before Brandon bought it •with tire help of his mother 
and his father’s life insurance, it had been inhabited by a lady 
who had died there at the age of ninety or thereabouts. It had 
one big room with a low ceiling across which there were heavy 
black beams, and with casement windows in which the glass 
had a greenish tinge. There was a narrow oak staircase lead- 
ing to the bedrooms where the plastered walls had bulged and 
the floors sloped at a decided angle, suggesting that a careless 
fellow might fall out of bed unless he slept with his feet to the 
window. There were big linen cupboards, and storerooms which 
smelt of apples from bygone harvests, and odd little stairs from 
one room to another, and wide fireplaces in the kitchen and 
parlour, as though former inhabitants had wanted to roast an 
ox now and then, but which were built, no doubt, for w'ooden 
; logs before the use of coal. 

, “Well, it’s the simple life, certainly,” said Mrs. Brandon, 
when, she inspected the place for the first time. “I’m sure to 
. break my neck down one of these ridiculous little stairs, or 
i ; knock my brains out on one of those beams. But I must say it’s 
. I all .very amusing after a flat in Pimlico. . . . Do you think 
i ’ 'there are any ghosts, Frank?” 
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^^Heaps o£ them,” he answered light-heartedly. nice, 

quiet honest: ghosts of, the old farming class. Look where the 
old couples hsed to plant their feet, in front of that fireplace on 
long winter evenings. They wore the stone down after three 
centuries or so. And look how their shoulders rubbed against 
that old beam in the ingle nook. Many a dose they had there 
after a hard, day's work in the fields, haymakiiig and harvest- 
ing. It's a friendly atmosphere, don't you think? They make lis 
welcome.”',, 

^^Novelist!” said his mother, with a sarcasm that was sof- 
tened by her smile. She would live anywhere to make her son 
happy. Perhaps he wouldn't be so nervy as he had been in 
London. . . . 


As a man who had been born and bred in London — ^his 
schooling had been at Westminster, with the playground behind 
the Abbey- — Brandon had the cockney's love for the country- 
side and a deep ignorance of all the things which country peo- 
ple learn with their mother's milk and often dislike. The beauty 
of it astonished and entranced him. That view from the leaded 
panes of Willowbrook — ^his study was under the gable and 
looked across the fields and woods — ^prevented him from work- 
ing sometimes. Fie stoocl at the window when he ought to have 
been writing a new chapter of his novel, or an article for that 
Northern syndicate, watching the ever changing panorama as 
each day and even each hour brought new effects of light and 
colour. Away in the distance was the line of the Sussex Downs, 
with Chanctonbury Ring as a landmark, marvellously clear and 
strangely close when there was “good visibility,” as they learnt 
to say in war-time, generally after rain, or in the calm of the 
evening. In unsettled ' weather he watched ■ the clouds pile up, 
and light and shadow sweeping across the fields between the 
woods, and touching the foliage in early summer so that so ne- 

rs 

It,'','' 


times it was vividly and ' astoundingly green and at otl 
sobered down to an olive darkness, and a minute later, w 
the sun streamed through a gap in ,the clouds, looking as tiroj 
every oak tree had leaves of gold. 
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The sky was a revelation to him. He had never watched it 
chimney pots, though he had seen it over 
aftpr^f barbed wire at dawn and dusk in Flanders. Often 
aftei supper when his mother was mending his socks or nut- 
fang new cuffs to his shirts, or reading a new number of^tTi» 
Gardening World, he left hex to stand in his unkempt garden— 
e was putting it into shape by degrees — -to see how the skv 

hm hold his breath-with great flame-coloured wings sorSd 
.ng across dark woods and hedges, or building rn faSlt 

Sh hb,e*T “ doudless, with a green- 

bln mto which a rose-ioloured glow was creepiL 

ported these things to his mother. 

She thought not. His socks were getting in a disgraceful mn 
ditmn now that he did so much wafking ^nd gaTSnSf ^ 

like a S Billions of them 

^ ^ diamonds. Fve never seen the Milky Wav 

1 LndTwIatlt'S 

firf rfloVrr"^''?' 4™'yUy no-red when he heard the 

L r “P"-® *'”* followed his comin. 

to Hatley Gr^„. He stood listening to that jester of tL S 

w th one joke that becomes monotonous and wearying—with 

Lr:id‘:rd‘ ^ 

SfstiS “dliS 

sopmstication. His mind went back, as it went back too often 
to the men he had known in the war . , oiten, 

to-^away, and their names were on fw^s “ 

He was ashamed of his ignorance of nature and its secret 
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life. His mother noticed, as she noticed everything he did, that 
he was getting absorbed in books about birds and trees and 
flowers, which he read now in the evenings instead of playing 
chess with her. She watched him, with his pipe between his 
lips, studying coloured plates with intense concentration. 

“It’s distressing to think,” he told her once, “that until yes- 
terday I didn’t know the difference between a jay and a wood- 
pecker!” 

“How could you?” she asked in her matter-of-fact way. 
“They don’t build their nests in the Commercial Road, nor even 
in the plane trees of Westminster.” 

“One misses a lot, living in London,” said Brandon. 

“It has its advantages,” said Mrs. Brandon, who was not 
quite sure that this country life was going to be good for a son 
who was inclined to be moody and introspective. Secretly she 
missed the noise of the buses, and the shop windows, and the 
sales at Peter Jones’s and other shops. Things cost more in the 
country, she found. Fruit was abominably dear. But Frank 
had escaped from that woman Lydia, which was a comfort, 
anyhow. She had been rather frightened for a time. A shame* 
less woman, she thought. 

Even Mrs. Brandon was hardly aware how much her son 
liked this country experience. It gave him a new awareness to 
life in ways which are denied to those who walk through 
streets. He loved the bluish flame of the logs as they burned 
in one of those big fireplaces, and the hiss of the damp wood 
which he liked to fetch from the yard where it had been 
dumped by a man in the village. The oil lamps they used cast 
queer, fantastic sliadows on the whitewashed walls which one 
never sees by electric light on London wall papers. Scents of 
wet earth and wood smoke from some distant bonfire, and last 
year’s leaves in the copse below their field, and cottage flowers 
growing wild below their windows, were wafted to his nostrils 
as he shaved in the morning. Better than the smell of petrol and 
the soot from London chimney pots ! 

Even the rainr— and it rained deplorably in that first month 
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of Ws escape from London— thrilled him strangely when h. 

ttnirl"' -"d heafd it swTsLI 

toare trees and rushing down ditches and beatino- in 
gust? against his shelter. He liked to walk in it with bare bt-, i 
ptting wet through, to his mother’s alarn , a^d ^ 'w 
jng into dry clothes after a rub-down. It was as thoui' 

i^tJr .T'- 1 ,“^ been reawakeS 

m this contact with nature. He had a new sense of touch ? 

when he felt the rough bark of old trees or the soft sm^hneS 

of young leaves. His sense of smell was alert to the swS 

stench of wet leaves and the sharp acrid rankness of farmyards 

and pigsties— ancient, historic, and traditional smells reachinc 

back to primitive memories. His sense of hearincr made him 

attentive to the rich chuckle of a blackbird or the elfin laS 

nloue-hed°?if"'’’r *^®.^"dless song of a lark rising above^a 
ploughed field, or the whisper of tall grasses, or the drip of rain 

down eaden ^tters on old roofs. His sense of sight wasT 
servant of light silvering a tree trunk, gleaming in the dew 

tolrh nf c and foliage with every passing cloud or 

kind of pantiie^sP^^'^ f sometimes a 

bdt a S?oTthls1?T awareness of 

peing a part of this life force which stirred when sorinp- 

in every blade of grass and bare twig — even in the we? wi A 

heath f he walked bareheaded over the 

heath, p was a cockney born and bred, except for that spell of 

IL inteSctaal P^dLt of 

an intellectual culture that comes from books and pictures and 

‘0“'* of primitive 

RoadT Six Offc procession along the Portsmouth 

* A ^ Sundays, picnicking* on the wavside 

iSunf IT" X® btaebells to carry hole 

y P t, by head-on colhsions at crossroads, by 
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sideslips and cutting in, destroying the quietude and the love- 
liness they come out to find. 


7 . 

Mss. BRANDON, A LITTLE, xaiN, ACTIVE-MINDED WOMAN WHO 
had led a hard life with her doctor husband — ^hard because of 
its drudgery and poverty in an East End practice — sometimes 
imagined that she knew every mood of her literary son, luitd 
he surprised her sometimes by something new in moods. There 
were, of course, things in his mind which were his own secrets, 
and she knew that in spite of their intimate comradeship — ^this 
closeness of mother and son — ^there were thoughts which she 
did not share and mysteries which she could not penetrate, how- 
ever watchful. But she understood him as nobody else could, 
and was patient when other people — a wife, for instance- 
might have been impatient. 

He hurt her sometimes, though he would have been amazed 
and stricken to know it. That was generally when he was think- 
ing out a new' plot for a novel or a short story, or when some- 
thing he was writing was not going well, as often happened. 
People thought he wrote easily. Lydia Beaumont accused him 
privately of being too “fluent.” How little they knew ! He ago- 
nized sometimes like a w'oman in labour, and often when he wms 
writing in his room upstairs she could hear him groaning, or 
pacing up and down the bare hoards like a caged animal, or 
even crying out with a sharp despair. 

At such times he came down to meals — ^Iceeping his mother 
waiting — with a suicidal look — “hag-haunted,” as he called it 
once. He would sit there utterly silent, not knowing what he 
was eating, not listening to any remark she made, not passing 
her the things she wanted, not caring, it seemed, w'hether she 
was alive or dead, because of some imaginary creature or soine 
train of thought obsessing his mind. If she asked him a ques- 
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tion about his underclothes or what he would like for the eve- 
ning ineal-— very necessary questions, after all— -he would an- 

swGr 3.bsciit"iiiiiicicdly or €VGn. gruffly. 

■ ■ ■ ^y“”^^^clothes? Almost in rags? 
Well, why not? iSiobody sees them.” ^ 

1 hen he would get conscience stricken and kiss her hand 
+ writing muck. I can’t get it straight. I wish 

to God I had stuck to a sub-editor’s desk instead of tryin®' to 
write books which nobody wants to read.” ^ ** 

Sometimes, when she tapped at his door to say the oost 

ke that he would fail to answer, and she would hear the rat- 
typewriter. When she opened his door and said, 
Suppers read}, Frank,’ he would stare at her blankly as 
ftough he didn t recognize her, and say, “What’s that? \4o? 
Oh^alf a minute until I finish this accursed paragraph.” 

Ihen perhaps his typewriter ribbon would get twisted— 
he was working on a second-hand typewriter— and he would so 
white m the face as though some devil were torturing him afd 

sojhat the ribbon became umnanageable and writhed about 

“Let me put it right, Frank,” said his mother quietly 
alarmed by this nerve storm. quietiy. 

She had to put everything right, and sometimes sighed be- 
cause he would never learn from experience or be in the least 
degree tidy and methodical. He left his muddy boots in the 
bathroom and she carried them downstairs so that they mi'ht 
be cleaned in the morning by a boy who came in. He kft his 
hat not^ a very good-looking hat— in the garden, and she 
brought it m because it might rain in the night. He forgot to 
urn out the lamps when he was working late, and she had to 
.creep down, when he had gone to bed, to put thenfoS Seft 
m safety-razor blades wet so that they rusted, unless she dried 
ta on a tavd which she had hang on a peg for £, 
pose, though he never saw it. Sometimes he was so long 
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bathroom that she became panic-stricken. Perhaps he was ill! 
Perhaps he was dead ! He had been there an hour or more, and 
she hadn’t heard the water splash. 

“Frank! Are you all right? What’s the matter?” 

“Eh? Oh, Lord, yes. I’ve just had an idea. It would make a 
marvellous short story if I could get the end right.” 

She had to pay a high price for the privilege of mothering 
a literary man. She called him that, though he hated the name. 
Sometimes she was sorry that he had taken to writing books, 
although she was proud of him. He might have been happier as 
a doctor in a quiet practice. This writing seemed to take too 
much out of him. And yet he liked it, when something he was 
writing was going well. At these times there w'as a quiet hap- 
piness in his eyes. He sang to himself in that little room up- 
stairs — ^always the same little tune, which was “Auprte de ma 
blonde,” over and over again. 

“ ‘Aiiprh de ma blonde 

Qu’il fait bon, fait bon, fait bon, 

Aupres de ma blonde 
Qu’il fait bon dormir!’ ” 

He had learnt the words in France and did not think of their 
meaning. He was shy of all women, and his mother was glad 
of it. There was no woman quite worthy of him, she beJieved, 
and if he married she would lose his comradeship, which was 
the only thing she lived for. Not that she would set her face 
against his marriage, if he ever made up his mind to it. She 
was not one of those vampire mothers. 

When he was not worrying in his mind, because of his writ- 
ing, or because of unemployment in England, or because France 
had gone into the Ruhr, or because America stayed out of the 
League of Nations, or because now and then he had some ache 
in his heart which she didn’t understand, he was humorous, 
light-hearted, and extraordinarily boyish, so that sometimes it 
was hard for her to believe that he was a grown-up man who 
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had been through the World War. wounded and then taken 
prisoner. He set up a wireless apparatus and amused himself 
in the evenings by trying for foreign stations, with fri-htfu 
squeaks and howls from the instrument, until he announced 
excitedly that he had got Berlin— or Moscow— or Rome He 
became a desperate gardener and neglected his work for dio-. 
^mg and hoeing or cutting down thistles or clearing the under- 
growth from a little copse at the end of their field. He loved The 
tall foxgloves that lived in that copse, and was ecstatic ahmt 

hot! s under a big oak tree which stood among the silver 
birches pretending to think out new ideas, but really watcTin. 
the birds that peered at him through the leaves, and an occa 
sional rabbit which scuttled through the bracken, and two 
young squirrels who were fearless of him. 

There was one period, shortly after their move from Lon- 
don, when he was bitten with the idea that he might take un 

and came 

which^T™ London one day with a mysterious-looking parcel 
which he endeavoured to sneak past his mother's watchful 

nf iw T suspiciously, because 

stlirs ^ self-conscious look with which he was taking it up 

He laughed nervously. 

I thZthtI mSt^Tfettho^^^^^^^ 

rSoS® °° 1 o- 

“What about your work?" she asked. “I’m getting a little 
anxious. No checks coming in!” gornng a little 

“Oh, that’s all right. Just a hobby in odd hours ” 

^ It was a painful episode in Mrs. Brandon’s life with this 
eccenti ic son to whom she was utterly devoted. He came back 

obtruding from his coat 
pocket. They contained linseed oil and turpeiftine. He aZ' 
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doned writing for days at a time and failed to come back to 
lunch after setting forth with a large palette, a sketching stool, 
the linseed oil and the turpentine, a fold-up easel, eight long 
brushes, and a box full of paint tubes. He returned looking 
self-conscious and perturbed. 

“It’s more difficult than I thought,” he remarked. “I expect 
it requires a lifetime of devotion. But I wish to God I had 
taken up painting instead of writing. I find it fascinating be- 
yond all words. How about those trees and the sunlight on tliat 
field? Any good, do you think?” 

She thought the trees were wonderful, although she had 
never seen trees quite like that. But she was distressed by the 
effect of art upon his clothes. There was a smudge of green 
right down the front of his jacket. There was a smear of yellow 
on his right cuff. A good deal of his palette had trans^rred 
itself to his trousers. 

“For heaven’s sake, Frank!” she cried, “what have you been 
doing? That’s your second-best suit. It’s a disgrace!” 

“Oh, a little turpentine will bring that off,” he answered 
carelessly, but it didn’t, in spite of all her efforts. That oil paint- 
ing obsessed him for at least three weeks and spoilt a per- 
fectly good pair of gray flannel trousers, a pullover, three 
shirts, and a pair of pajamas in which he had put some finish- 
ing touches to one of his masterpieces before breakfast. Mrs. 
Brandon discovered smears of paint on the colour-washed wall, 
above the piano, where he had placed a sketch to see it in the 
evening light, and on a new deck chair, where he had left some 
wet brushes, and in the bathroom, where he had washed them, 
and even in the kitchen, where he had scraped his palette clean 
one evening. The crisis came one afternoon when she saw with 
horror a trail of yellow paint up the stair carpet leading from 
the hall along the passage to his room. She tapped at his door 
and entered and found him down on his hands and knees scrub- 
bing the carpet — they had bought it in the Tottenham Court 
Road — with a wet nailbrush. 

For once her patience was exhausted. 
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“Frank!” she cried angrily. “Either you give up oil painting 
or I give up looking after you! It’s intolerable. There’s paint 
everywhere, and you’re neglecting your work, and we’re get- 
ting into debt — and your pictures are frightful, anyhow !” 

He was exceedingly abashed. 

“I trod on one of these damn tubes,” he said. “I’m fright- 
fully sorry. I’m afraid this painting game is too complicated.” 

He rose to his feet, looking thoughtfully at the wet nail- 
brush, and then stealing a glance at his mother, who suddenly 
sat down in a chair and laughed at him until the tears came into 
her eyes. He really looked too absurd with his hair all ruffled, 
and a smudge of yellow down the right side of his face, and 
that wet nailbrush in his hand. 

Then he laughed too, overcome by the consciousness of his 
own absurdity, and presently went over to his mother and put 
his arms about her. 

“What a prize ass I am !” he said. “For heaven’s sake, don’t 
tell Val Foster. It’s because I get so keen on things. As if 
beauty can be caught on a canvas without a lifetime of labour! 
. . . I suppose they are rather frightful.” 

He looked at his adventures in art and was suddenly ap- 
palled by the horror of the things he had thought so good. 

“They’re not frightful really,” said Mrs. Brandon, “and I 
could bite my tongue out for saying such a thing. That was ray 
temper. They’re wonderful !” 

“They’re deplorable,” said Brandon. 

That night he made a bonfire of them, and his mother wept 
a little because she had blurted out the dreadful truth about 
them. But she was glad when he went back to his writing. They 
were really very hard up, although her son was so distinguished 
among the little intellectual crowd who could appreciate his 
jenius, poor dear. 
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Brandon became friendly with the avenel family, it 
was impossible not to become friendly with the AvencLs. They 
were embarrassingly neighbourly. Mrs. Avenel invited Mrs. 
Brandon to tea and was very kind and gracious. She sent down 
baskets of red currants and raspberries and pots of jam, home- 
made by Sylvia, who had abandoned that hat shop in Knights- 
bridge, and enormous cauliflow'ers. 

“I’m afraid she thinks we don’t get enough to eat, Frank,” 
remarked Mrs. Brandon. “Still, these little gifts are very ac- 
ceptable. I must say, I think it’s very kind of her.” 

Colonel Avenel walked about a good deal with a black span- 
iel at his heels, and Brandon met him oil the heath above his 
cottage or leaning over gates looking at a distant view, or 
superintending the cutting up of some big trees which had 
fallen in a great storm. He always said, “Good-morning!” very 
cheerfully, and one day stopped Brandon, who wanted to stride’ 
by after touching his hat to this good-looking neighbour — ^he 
was a lean, gmy-haired, hatchet-faced man with a little white 
moustache — ^who was the father of that pretty Audrey. 

“Nice day !” he said. 

“Splendid I” said Brandon, unable to pass him in this narrow 
lane, because he stood there squarely in the middle of the road- 

“You’re the young fellow at Willowbrook Cottage,” said 
Colonel Avenel, as though Brandon might not be aware of it. 

“Write things, don’t you?” he asked, when Brandon had 
agreed to this fact. 

“Now and then,” said Brandon, as though admitting a secret 
vice. 

“Wonderful!” said the Colonel. “I don’t do much reading 
beyond the Morning Post, but I respect a man who can wTite 
things. It’s a great gift. One of my ancestors was a writing 
man in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Sir Richard Avenel. He 
was executed in the Tower as a Papist. Fie wrote a sonnet the 
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night before his head was chopped off. Pretty sporting that, 
eh?” 

Brandon looked at this elderly colonel with a new interest 
when he mentioned the name of his ancestor. He was the 
author of that famous sonnet, “My soul is like a prisoned bird.” 

“I can’t remember how it goes,” said the Colonel. “It’s not 
in my line, you know. I’ve been too busy with soldiering. India, 
South Africa, Egypt. India mostly. Now, those fellows in 
Parliament are giving away the Indian Empire to a group of 
revolutionary Babus who are discontented because they can’t 
get government jobs after picking up a few Western ideas at 
King’s College and Balliol. Tragic !” 

Brandon did not make any comment. That subject was out- 
side his range of knowledge. Secretly, he had a little sympathy 
with Gandhi because the fellow disliked industrial machinery 
and wished to maintain the old handicrafts. 

Colonel Avenel stared across the hedge at a field of thistles. 

“They used to grow wheat in that field,” he said, as though 
it had some remote connection with India. “Now, all the arable 
land is being turned over to grass unless it’s sold to speculating 
builders. Agriculture doesn’t pay in this country, and the land- 
owners are being ruined by income tax and death duties. All 
the old estates are being sold for building plots. I shudder to 
think what this place will be like in another fifty years. Villa 
residences, bungalows, bricks and mortar everywhere, and my 
old house a residential hotel for week-end golfers. That’s what 
they call progress. The advance of democracy. Socialism in our 
time. Well, they may be right. I’m very old-fashioned 1” 

He laughed good-naturedly, with a crowd of little wrinkles 
puckering about his eyes — light brown eyes like those of his 
daughter Audrey. 

' “Come and see my girls,” he said. “They get very bored with 
themselves. I’m afraid. Restless, you know, like most of the 
, I ; young people nowadays.” 

: . , : He whistled to his spaniel, raised his hand, and went down 
; the lane with a straight back and stiff knees. 
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“A good type,” thought Brandon, glad to he left to his 
thoughts again. He was a country gentleman of the old sort 
who had once been the backbone of England, when the squire- 
archy had had it all their own way. The elder sons had gone 
into the anny and fought for England in foreign fields. The 
younger sons had gone into the Church with fat livings. They 
had built up a tradition of caste in their old manor houses, and 
produced beautiful women who grew into sturdy old ladies, and 
they had kept up the breed of horses, and had gone into Par- 
liament now and then, voting against any social change and 
never opening their mouths. Now they were disappearing, 
killed by industrialism, and the advance of democracy, and the 
costs of a great war, and the time of transition changing all 
social conditions. • 

Brandon met the Colonel’s daughter Audrey one day. She 
was in a diminutive car with a bag of golf sticks stuck through 
one of the windows, and she slowed down behind him and then 
stopped with a friendly wave of the hand. It was impossible 
to disregard her. 

“Had a good game ?” asked Brandon, hoping she would not 
notice the smear of yellow on his left trouser leg from his ad- 
ventures in painting. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“A round with the vicar’s daughter over at Langdon. Not 
a man on the horizon. A conversation about Girl Guides. Hope- 
less!” 

“Don’t you approve of Girl Guides?” asked Brandon with 
a laugh. He admired them himself. 

“Oh, they’re all right. ... Aren’t you getting very bored 
down here after London?” 

“Not in the least,” said Brandon. “It’s all very pleasant here- 
abouts. Beyond all words beautiful, don’t you think?” 

“One can’t live on beauty,” said Audrey Avenel. “I want 
interests. Something to do beyond golf and the gramophone. 
An exchange of ideas with an intelligent male now and then. 
Are you writing another novel ?” 
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“Trying to,” said Brandon. He always shirked talking about 
his work. 

“A love story ?” asked Audrey with smiling curiosity. 

He admitted that one couldn’t avoid the subject of love. Not 
entirely. 

“Why avoid it?” she asked. “Isn’t it rather important?” 

“It’s one phase of human relationship,” he said. “Perhaps 
its interest is rather exaggerated nowadays by certain writers.” 

“Do you think so ?” 

She did not seem to agree with him, but did not pursue the 
subject. 

“Come and talk to Father one evening,” she said in a friendly 
way. “He likes discussing the doom of England with sympa- 
thetic minds. But perhaps you don’t believe in the doom of Eng- 
land?” 

“I haven’t made up my mind about it,” said Brandon cau- 
tiously. “Apart from the unemployed— — ” 

Audrey Avenel laughed. 

“If you want to avoid that discussion, Sylvia and I could 
entertain you with lighter conversation. My sister Sylvia is 
quite intelligent at times.” 

She waved her hand through the little window, started her 
car, and sped down the road. 

A pretty girl, thought Brandon. In his mind he compared 
her with one of Shakespeare’s young women. Rosalind, per- 
haps, who wore her breeches with a boyish swagger. Some of 
these modern girls, he thought, were harking back to the Eliza- 
bethan spirit, before the Puritans had brought gloom and 
prudery into English life. They had the frankness of speech, 
the unabashed manners, the sense of freedom in their limbs 
and minds, which seemed to have been the character of Shake- 
speare’s Celias and Audreys and Katherines. Perhaps country 
girls of the old families had never quite lost that spirit. 

There were other encounters with Audrey Avenel. He sus- 
pected her once or twice of waylaying him. It was curious, 
anyhow, that she should drive her little car along the grassy 
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tracks of the heath to a place on the edge of a sandpit where he 
wrote a bit of his novel now and then when it was too fine to 
stay indoors, writing it in a penny exercise book bought in the 
village stores and typing it afterwards in the evening. 

She hoped she was not inter nipting his noble thoughts— 
she was certainly interrupting his thoughts, noble or not' — ^and 
sat down beside him with her hands clasped round her knees, 
after flinging her hat into the heather, and talked amusingly 
and frankly about books and life. She was an omnivorous 
reader of his successful rivals. She specialized on Aldous Hux- 
ley and D. H. Lawrence, whom she described as poisonous but 
revealing. 

“They tell us things about life we can’t find down in sheltered 
Surrey,” she explained 

“Why find out?” asked Brandon, who w^as surprised to know 
that this girl had read such authors. She was not a L5^dia Beau- 
mont who was the last word in sophistication and held forth at 
the Palette Club with hair-raising candour. 

“One ought to know,” said Audrey Avenel. “There’s noth- 
ing in life that I don’t want to find out.” 

Brandon smiled behind the stem of his pipe. 

“It’ll take you all your time,” he said. “I’m trying to find out 
a little myself, but I haven’t got very far yet. Not as far as 
why that ant obeys the law of its, tribe. Good heavens, if I knew 
that, I should be a remarkably wise fellow !” 

Together they watched a little party of ants busy on their 
lawful occasions on the other side of a dried leaf. 

“You must have felt like that dui'ing the war,” said Audrey. 
“Under some invisible and unescapable discipline, controlling 
your life whether you liked it or not.” 

He looked at her sideways. . . . She was probably about 
twenty, and the war had been over ten years. 

“How do you know that ?” he asked with raised eyebrows. 

“I read a good deal,” she told him. “AH the war books. I 
may even say that I do a bit of thinking now and then, strange 
as it may appear.” 
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It did appear strange to Francis Brandon. This girl had an 
unsophisticated look and ^‘that schoolgirl complexion^" adver- 
tised by the soap makers. 

She met his sideways glance and smiled. 

^‘Oh, I don’t pretend to be a highbrow ! There’s no chance 
of that in this secluded vale, with an old-fashioned father and 
mother who get shocked if I mention the word 'sex’ and grow 
pale if I come home after midnight from a party in town.” 

Brandon put in a word for the parents. 'T daresay they get 
anxious if you’re driving in the dark,” 

Audrey continued her revelation of home life. 

'Tt’s a terrible thing to be sheltered, don’t you think? Father 
would like to build high walls round us — they’re pretty high as 
it is — and keep us away from the vulgaf modern world which 
encroaches upon his ancestral pastures and puts another shilling 
on his income tax.” 

'T don’t blame him,” said Brandon. "But he can’t do it.” 
"He wants to keep us in purdah, like the Indian women. I 
have to smuggle in the books I read. When Sylvia went into a 
hat shop just to get a look at life, Father was horrified. He 
thinks we ought to be perfectly happy at Harley Hall, looking 
after the herbaceous borders and going to local garden parties, 
where he meets all the old gentlemen who used to play polo with 
him a thousand years ago. It isn’t good enough ! Sylvia and I 
want to escape. We must escape somehow, to save our souls.” 
Brandon smiled behind his pipe. 

"That’s odd ! We seem to meet at the crossroads. I’ve escaped 
from London with the same idea.” 

He remembered that comic telegram he had sent to Lydia 
Beaumont. I am trying to save my soul in Surrey. There had 
been a little truth at the back of it. He wanted to think things 
out away from the wear and tear of London traffic and the 
■ chit-chat of literary and artistic cliques and the drab monotony 
i ^ " of ' mean streets. 

! , "You’ll soon get tired of distant views and dicky-birds,” said 
Audrey with conviction. "They’re very dulling to the intellect.” 
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She sat next to him, with her hands clasped round her knees« 
while the breeze tossed her fair hair about, and he did not 
resent this interruption of his thoughts. 


p 

They were pleasant neighbours to have — ^the avenel 
family — ^and although Brandon was not a social bird, as he re- 
marked now and then, he slipped gradually into being a fre- 
quent visitor at their old house, and lost his sense of shyness 
with them. Mrs. Avenel had taken a fancy to him — ^Brandon 
had an idea that she thought he wanted feeding up and did not 
get enough to eat — and he had a feeling sometimes that she 
regarded him as a perfectly safe companion for her two 
daughters because of his poverty and the difference of years 
between them — ^twelve years older than Audrey, who was 
twenty-one. A safe old bachelor! Well, perfectly true, though 
sometimes he did not care to be thought so safe as all that, so 
completely out of the running with youth and beauty. 

She herself was still beautiful, at something under fifty, with 
Audrey’s light hair and fresh complexion, though matronly and 
tending to plumpness, and although she was not at all in- 
tellectual and her mental horizon was limited to Surrey gardens 
and this old house, she had a good nature and a sense of 
humour which made her charming. 

She confided in him now and again about her daughters — 
“giving us away,” as they said, when they observed these 
private conversations. 

^ “They’re so restless,” she said once when she walked with 
him in her rose garden and then sat in a little summerhouse 
looking on to the tennis lawn where Audrey and Sylvia were 
playing tennis with their brother and a handsome dark young 
man who had driven up in a racing car in time for tea on this 
Saturday afternoon. Brandon regretted that as a literary man 
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and a Londoner he had never learnt to play that game, and, 
anyhow, was not properly dressed for it, as his wardrobe did 
not ran to white flannels. 

“Restless?” he asked politely. “Aren’t we all like that? Look- 
ing for things we can’t get?” 

Mrs. Avenel sighed. 

“Yes, indeed ! But at my age one tries to learn resignation.” 

She spoke about Audrey and Sylvia again. 

“They’re so dissatisfied with their homelife. And yet I try 
to make it pleasant for them. I can’t make them out. Some- 
times they alarm me — Sylvia especially. I have no control over 
her at all.” 

Brandon looked over to the tennis lawn where Sylvia was 
playing against her brother and sister with the dark young man 
as her partner. She missed an easy serve and cried out a mild 
swear word, and then glanced over towards her mother and 
laughed. 

“Keep your eye on the ball, old dear!” cried Audrey. 

“When she went into that hat shop,” said Mrs. Avenel, “she 
made some rather queer friends in London. Shabby young men 
used to come down here when she returned for the week-ends, 
and she became engaged for a time to a middle-aged man who 
was very common and dropped his aitches. Her father and I 
were horrified.” 

“I’m not surprised,” said Brandon in his sympathetic way, 
which made him popular with middle-aged women. 

“She is perfectly good really,” said Mrs. Avenel, “but very 
rebellious of what used to be called the proprieties in my young 
days. Both she and Audrey say the most alarming things. 
Honestly, they make me blush sometimes.” 

She blushed a little now at the very thought of those alarm- 
ing utterances by her two pretty daughters, and then laughed 
quietly. 

“AU these young people are very free-spoken nowadays. One 
has to accept it, I suppose.” 

"There’s no harm in it,” said Brandon. “Fm all for frank- 
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.less, although I’m a shy bird myself. What happened to the 
middle-aged gentleman?” 

Mrs, Avenel lowered her voice. 

“He turned out to be a married man with four children.” 

“A lucky escape for Sylvia,” said Brandon. 

“Good heavens, yes. We are rather anxious for her to get 
fond of that good-looking man over there. He’s the son of a 
friend of ours— Mr. Jemingham — ^and the grandson of the old 
lady whom you may have seen about the village. She lives in 
that Georgian house on the green. Very deaf and very amusing. 
She forgets everything, poor old dear, except things which 
happened forty years ago.” 

She was thoughtful for a moment and then sighed again, 

“I’m afraid she’ll skip off again.” 

“The old lady?” asked Brandon, rather puzzled. 

Mrs. Avenel laughed in her good natured way. 

“No, Sylvia. She’s talking of a tea shop in the Brompton 
Road. As if this garden isn’t better than a tea shop! With 
ever3^ing to make life pleasant, although we an? rather 
poverty-stricken.” 

It was a walled garden filled with flowers. The spirit of 
Sylvia — and of Audrey, her sister — ^wanted to climb over those 
garden walls and leave this sheltered life, remote from adven- 
ture. Brandon could understand that, though he had come into 
the country for quietude. One had to get experience, and taste 
liberty, and break away from parental discipline, even when it 
was as gentle as Mrs. Avenel’ s. He could understand both 
points of view, being halfway in age between the mother and 
the daughter. 

“Audrey is just the same,” said Mrs. Avenel, “only she has 
more loyalty to her father and a steadier character. She ought 
to get married really. I think she wants to, poor dear. Only 
eligible young men are so scarce nowadays, especially in the 
country. I suppose you couldn’t introduce her to any agreeable 
young men who could afford to give her a nice home?” 

Brandon smiled and thought of his own friends. Val Foster, 
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who lived in a studio oif the King’s / Road, : , where, 
behind a curtain if he was not wandering abroad .and staying 
in French inns where they charged him five' francs a day, mn 
compris; or Julian Bell, w’'ho had once sold picture postcards to 
American tourists, dressed as a Dutchman on the ;quay at 
Vollendam; and young literary men who lived in bed-sitting 
rooms in Oakley Street and Ebury Street, and East End par- 
sons with big families, and officers he had known in the war, 
now living in cheap bungalows trying to make a living out of 
poultry farms or tea gardens. 

afraid my friends are extremely impecunious/’ he told 

her. 

She glanced at his clothes, and looked at him in a motherly 
way, with a hint of compassion. 

a nuisance being hard up, isn’t it? But I thought 
authors earned so much money nowadays! Aren’t there such 
things as best sellers ?” 

‘There are indeed,” said Brandon with his faint smile. “But 
they are far removed from my humble sphere. They live richly 
on the Riviera. They lunch haughtily at the Savoy Hotel. I 
have never met them in the cheaper restaurants of the Pimlico 
Road.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Avenel, “Pm sure they ought to be obliged 
to Audrey. She reads all their novels. And terrible they are, 
some of them. Nothing but sex.” 

“That’s the secret,” said Brandon darkly. “If I wrote more 
about that subject I might become a best seller.” 

“Then you never will,” said Mrs. Avenel cheerfully. “You’re 
not like that, Mr. Brandon. I feel perfectly safe to leave my 
daughters with you, and I’m so glad that Audrey and you get 
on so well. She loves talking to you about books and things. 
I’m sure you will have a good influence over her. It’s a 
privilege, I’m sure.” 

, “On the contrary,” said Brandon humbly. 

Once again he was made to feel that he was absurdly safe 
with a pretty girl. Probably there was something the matter 
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with his face — ^hag-haunted by writing unsuccessful novels — 
and the old torture of a half-forgotten war which had s{X)ilt his 
boyhood and left its brand on him ten years afterwards. 

The tennis players came towards the summerhouse, talking 
loudly. 

“A rotten set,” said young Avenel. “You played like a kitten 
chasing its own tail, Sylvia.” 

“I’ll chase your tail, my child,” said Sylvia, “with the hard 
end of my racket.” 

“Don’t be obscene before your mother,” replied the boy with 
a gravity that was only belied by the flick of an eyelid. 

“Has Mother been giving us away again?” asked Audrey. 
“Has she been denouncing our rebel spirits?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Avenel hastily and with a faint 
blush which was a confession of guilt. “Mr. Brandon and I 
were talking about literature.” 

Audrey laughed with considerable amusement. 

“Oh, Motlier, as if you knew anything about that, beyond 
siorit^ in the. Woman at Home/’ 

“Well, I’m sure they’re nicer than some of the things you 
read!” said Mrs. Avenel. 

Audrey laughed at her and turned to Brandon. 

“You don’t know Mr. Jerningham, do you? Here he is, any- 
how. Mr. Jerningham — Mr. Brandon. Two great intellects.” 

Brandon was aware of being summed up, judged, and sen- 
tenced to death, socially, by an extremely handsome young man 
who nodded to him and said, “How do you do?” and tlien, 
ignoring his presence in the world, lit an expensive-looking 
cigarette. He was a young man of about twenty-six, with a 
face which reminded Brandon of the young Byron, because of 
its fine profile and the poise of his head, a suggestion em- 
phasized by the low collar of his tennis shirt, open at the neck. 
Harrow and Christ Church, thought Brandon, and he reckoned 
him up as Just too young to have got into a war in which great 
numbers of his kind died in the usual way. 

“Have you heard from Pearl lately?” asked Mrs. Avenel. 
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Jemingham nodded, with a smile which showed his white 
teeth under a little dark moustache. 

"She's not a prolific correspondent. But I get picture post- 
cards now and then. She’s rather bored in a cheap hotel on 
the Riviera — Mentone, as a matter of fact.” 

“Lucky for her!” said Audrey. “What’s the latest love 
affair?” 

The dark young man knotted his brow thoughtfully. 

“The latest? Oh, well, I daresay I’ve missed some. But I 
did hear of a Russian prince — unless he was a hairdresser or a 
gigolo — who became rather amorous w'hen Pearl was watching 
the battle of flowers. She had to tick him off.” 

“What adventures !” cried Audrey. “How much we miss at 
Harley Green.” 

“And your father?” asked Mrs. Avenel, after slapping a 
daughter’s hand reprovingly. 

“Trying out a new system,” said the young man called 
Jemingham. “Pearl thinks they won’t be able to pay the hotel 
bills.” 

“So very rash!” said Mrs. Avenel. “I shall have to talk to 
him quite seriously.” 

Young Jemingham was amused. 

“Nothing will cure my honoured father’s passion for a little 
flutter now and then. Meanwhile, I toil in town, trying to 
revive the family fortunes by seeking briefs in the Temple — 
mostly withoitt success.” 

Brandon took his leave on the plea of having work to do. 
This family group was amusing and interesting and charming. 
That walled garden was a good scene. He might work it into 
a novel one day. He was getting new characters in Surrey, 
enlarging his knowledge of English life, which had been too 
limited to London. 

Audrey prepared to walk with him as far as the gate. 

“Sure you must go?” she asked. 

“A new chapter,” he told her. 

She made big eyes as though deeply impressed. 
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“A masterpiece, I’m sure,” she was kind enough to say. 

It was unfortunate that young Jerningham should have had 
a dear and rather penetrating voice, which Brandon heard 
halfway across the lawn. 

“Who’s that seedy-looking chap? The piano tuner ?” 

Audrey coloured up and glanced at Brandon to see whether 
he had heard and saw that he had. 

“A handsome lad,” she said, “but no manners and few 
morals. I’m sorry he made a silly remark like that.” 

“Perfectly reasonable,” Brandon assured her with a smile. 
“But I daresay I should be better dressed if I happened to be 
the piano tuner.” 

Audrey gave him her hand at the gate. 

“Good luck to the chapter. I hope to read it one day.” 

“I’ll send you a free copy,” said Brandon. “It’s the only 
way I can get people to read my books, and then some of them 
don’t.” 

He strode across the field which was a short cut to his 
cottage. Twenty minutes later he was sitting in front of his 
typewriter. But he didn’t write very much. There was a glamor- 
ous light over the hills beyond the woods of Surrey. It was so 
much better than the view he had had over the chimney pots 
in Pimlico. It was worth watching. He was a lover of beauty, 
and tried to put it into words sometimes, and failed hopelessly. 


JO 

Brandon went up to town now and then, there were 
times when, in spite of his new devotion to rural life, he felt 
the need of getting away from Surrey lanes and heaths for 
contact with humanity in the mass, even though it was only a 
walk up the Strand or traffic-dodging across Trafalgar Square. 
These people were his people. He was writing about their lives. 
This city was his city, with its rhythm in his mind, though he 
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had retired into a back garden away from its noise and its 
nerve-racking rush of life. Now and again it was good to hang 
onto a strap in a crowded tube train, and to look over the 
shoulder of a little typist girl, reading a novel between Hyde 
Park Corner and Piccadilly — -never one of his !— with as much 
concentration of mind as though she were in one of the glades 
on Harley Heath. It amused him to order an egg on toast and 
a cup of coffee in a Fleet Street tea shop where he had often 
gone as a sub-editor on a daily paper which had nearly killed 
him. The waitress recognized him and gave him a friendly 
word. 

“Quite a stranger !” 

“Yes. I’m living in the country now.” 

“Lucky for you ! It must be nice. And it's done you good, 
too. You’re looking better, I wiU say.” 

An impatient young man in a bowler hat called out from 
another table. 

- “Now, miss. What about that jam roll?” 

“Well, what about it? I can’t wait on everybody at once, 
can I?” 

Exactly the same. The life he had known went on without 
him just as he had dropped it when he left Fleet Street. There 
was the same group of clerks playing dominoes in the luncheon 
hour. They had been doing it every day at the same time while 
he had been cultivating his private paradise, and exploring its 
solitudes, and building up a narrative of imaginary lives like 
these. 

In Fleet Street one of his former colleagues stopped him and 
said, “Hullo, old man !” and gave a whimsical look at his gray 
flannel trousers. 

“Having a look at thp old haunts? I expect you’re glad to 
escape from the desk.” 

“How are things?” asked Brandon. “The same old grind?” 

“Worse!” said his journalistic friend. “Fleet Street has 
become a soulless machine. We’re the machine minders, and 
some of us get caught in the wheels and no compensation for 
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wounded souls. As a matter of fact, I had a row with the chief 
last week. I’ve got the sack — ^and the wife had a baby last 
week.” 

“Rough luck !” said Brandon. “I’m very sorry to hear that.” 
He referred to the “sack” and not to the baby. 

“I suppose I couldn’t touch you for a quid?” asked his 
friend, after further revelations of the newspaper world. 
“Sorry to ask you, but you know how it is. As a successful 
novelist and so forth ...” 

Brandon smiled at the phrase “successful novelist” and made 
excuses regarding the “quid.” 

“My novels hardly pay for my week’s washing.” 

He managed to escape without loss, but decided that he 
would have to send a "check for the amount asked, when he 
received payment for his weekly article. It must be perfectly 
ghastly walking Fleet Street without a job, with a wife and 
baby to keep at home. In spite of his own poverty, he had 
escaped giving hostages to fortune to that extent. 

That was what made him careful in the presence of pretty 
girls like Audrey Avenel. People never guessed how susceptible 
he was to feminine attractions. They thought him a celibate 
soul, whereas he desired the love of women more than most 
men, perhaps, being a bit of a sentimentalist, he supposed. There 
were times when he saw the danger signal. It was no use falling 
in love on an uncertain income hardly enough to keep his end 
up, with occasional doles to impecunious relatives, and the 
luxury of shedding odd half-crowns to fellows who were down 
and out. 

He had a look at some etchings through the plate-glass win- 
dows of a shop in the Strand and was aware of a girl standing 
by his side. She was there again when he stopped in front of 
another shop where there were some cheap ties and socks. 

“Up from the country?” she asked, with a sideways smile. 

“Not farther than Surrey,” he answered politely, with a 
slight flush of embarrassment. 

“Oh, I thought you were a country cousin. Doing anything 
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this afternoon? If you would like to come and see my rooms — 
just off the Pimlico Road 

“No, thanks very much. Sorry!” 

He moved away and saw her shrug her shoulders slightly. 
She was quite a nice-looking girl, neatly dressed, and she spoke 
good English. He felt desperately sorry for her. But he wasn’t 
tempted by that kind of affair. He had certain ethical standards 
which, in a way, were utterly illogical because not founded on 
any definite faith, out of which he had slipped. He would feel 
degraded and ashamed if he yielded to the lure of a curbstone 
adventure. Some of the men he knew would argue theoretically 
that there was no harm in that sort of thing, that there was 
positive good in it because it liberated the mind from the 
obsession of repressed instincts. He couldn’t agree to that. 
Although he had given up any definite form of religion, there 
was an old Puritan strain in him, due to his early upbringing 
and some family heritage of thought and character. H-?-, believed 
in self-control, although advanced minds like that Lydia 
Beaumont were always talking of self-expression. He was a 
traditionalist, really, in every department of life, including art 
and writing. Perhaps that was why his books were not a suc- 
cess. His mind had lagged behind the times. 

He was certain of that when he dropped into the Pen and 
Palette Club now and then. The old crowd was there, sitting 
around in the leather chairs, smoking innumerable cigarettes, 
carrying on heated arguments about new books and new move- 
ments in art, and the new morality, which seemed to him the 
old immorality disguised under the jargon of psychoanalysis 
and intellectual Bolshevism. But it was verbal, mostly. These 
professional w^omen — ^artists, musicians, writers of all kinds, 
who talked loudly and glibly about Freud and Adler, were lead- 
ing hard-working and respectable lives, as far as he knew. It 
was only an intellectual pose of theirs to indulge occasionally 
in conversational improprieties.. 

Some of them professed to admire the work of a literary 
maniac praised by certain critics, but he was quite certain they 
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had never read a line of that demon-haimted mind. Some of 
these middle-aged women praised with rather hysterical en- 
tliusiasms the grossness of certain war novels which had lately 
been the vogue. He had read some of them with interest and 
emotion. Certainly they had stripped the war of any false 
glamour which it might have for youth, and some of them had 
been written in blood and agony, but most of them had falsified 
the war by dragging in sex stuff which had no place in the 
normal experience of trench life and billets. Men were too tired 
to worry much about that side of life. There were no women 
within reach of No Man’s Land, nor within forty miles of the 
front line. Some of these novelists of war had gone to latrines 
for their inspiration and had overloaded their pages with 
blasphemy and obscenity having very little to do with war 
which he hated as much as they did. These things, anyhow 
were trivial in relation to fhe great ordeal, and accidental to 
the spirit of the men. Personally, as a writing man, he shrank 
from the foul word and the obscene incident. By all his train- 
ing in decency he was inhibited from that grossness. 

Some of the members greeted him with a wave of the hand 
or raised eyebrows, as he stood for a moment at the door of the 
smoking room, looking at the pictures on the wails — ^those 
grotesque nudes, those drunken houses and streets witliout 
perspective, and landscapes which were strangely different from 
those in Surrey. They had been perpetrated by the members. 
They symbolized the spirit of modern art and the new ideas. 
They had almost scared him away when he was first introduced 
by Val Foster. 

“Welcome, little stranger!” cried Cora Turtle, who wrote 
that remarkable book, Passionate Indiscretions. She had led 
him to a sofa one day and kept him prisoner for an hour while 
she talked of her yearning for motherhood, to his considerable 
alarm. He knew she kept an invalid sister, and was fond of her 
cat, and lent some of her hard-earned money to women at the 
club who were hard pushed at the end of the month. 

“Didn’t I hear that you had been living in Morocco with 
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Arab chiefs?” asked Myrtle Vance. “Come and tell us about 
those shocking sheikhs. I expect they’re nothing like their 
romantic portraits by that awful woman who gets twenty thou- 
sand pounds for a serial story — ^may God forgive her!” 

She designed fashions for a woman’s weekly and had assisted 
Lydia Beaumont in dragging him through fox trots on dance 
nights. Once she had threatened to box his ears for treading 
on her toes, and she had a heavy forearm. But he was fond of 
her. She pretended to read all the latest novels, and discussed 
their themes with considerable fluency, but he caught her out 
over one of Aldous Huxley’s. She had read the review in the 
Observer and muddled it up with a book by Michael Arlen, with 
tragic confusion which would have disconcerted both those 
authors. 

“I haven’t been farther than Surrey,” he told her, and this 
remark was greeted with loud laughter, as though he had said 
something extremely witty. 

“Tell me, Frank,” said Lettice Chasty who painted scenery 
for the old Vic, “What do you think of The Virgin Woman?" 

“Who is she?” asked Brandon, in all innocence, and this 
remark also was hailed with a scream of delighted laughter. 

“Now, what’s all this?” asked a stern voice, imitating a 
policeman in pursuit of duty. It was Val Foster, who had 
broken away from a group of brother artists clustering at the 
bar. 

“Mr. Brandon is being frightfully witty this afternoon,” ex- 
plained Lettice Chasty. “I didn’t know he was such a humorist.” 

“I always said the lad would sui'prise the world one day,” 
said Foster, putting a heavy paw on Brandon’s shoulder and 
leaning on him heavily. “If he’s not very careful he will get 
into the list of best sellers and lose his immortal soul.” 

“Shut up, Val!” cried Myrtle Vance. “Don’t insult one of 
our idealists. Mr. Brandon might fall from grace by running 
off with a married woman — ^he’s human, after all — ^but he 
wouldn’t do anything vulgar like that.” 

“Give the lad breathing space,’’ said Foster, as two other 
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women came up to him with little cries of surprise at seeing 
him again. One was Flora Chubb, the lady reporter of the 
Morning Merc^iry. He had been to her rooms in Cheyne Row» 
a few doors from Carlyle's house. She had kept him until after 
midnight, describing her experiences as a factory girl in Ber- 
mondsey. There was nothing she did not know about life in 
its most squalid haunts. There was nothing she wouIdnT tell 
about it with alarming lack of reticence. But she was gay 
hearted and as good as gold. 

The other woman was Miriam Brent, who did illustrations 
for children's books and had a secret passion for Val Foster 
which once she had confided to Brandon in a corner of the 
smoking room. Her husband had gone off with anotlier woman, 
leaving her with a small boy whom she was educating out of 
her precarious earnings. She was desperately poor and always 
behind with her dub subscription. Brandon had taken her out 
to lunch sometimes, suspecting that she stinted herself more 
than was good for her health. She had a large appetite for a 
little woman. 

*Why, it's Frank Brandon!" she cried, with a sudden 
illumination in her tired eyes. ^Where have you been all these 
months? I thought you were dead — or married." 

“No such luck," said Brandon. “Still trying to write a novel 
which may get into a second edition with the help of kind 
friends." 

“Come and smoke a cigarette with me." 

“No," said Val Foster. “I won't have you batten on a man 
who listens to your tales of woe with disgusting sympathy 
which makes him the victim of confiding females. Come and 
have a drink, my lad. No more of this petting party. It's 
emasculating." 

“I'm afraid I must be off," said Brandon. “I have to visit 
an impoverished aunt." 

“It's the sort of person you would go and visit," said Val 
Foster, “You're an incurable sentimentalist." 

It was not so much sentiment as stern duty which made 
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Brandon visit that impoverished aunt who was his mother’s 
sister, married to a man dying of cancer and taking an tmcon- 
scionable time a-dying. They lived in a small house near Clap- 
ham Common, partly supported by their daughter Judy, short 
for Judith, who had a job in a city office and worked at home 
in the evenings typing the novels and stories of two or three 
members of the Pen and Palette Club to whom Brandon had 
recommended her. She was a pretty slip of a girl, rather like 
what Brandon’s mother must have been at her age, which was 
twenty-five, but she looked overworked and worried. 

Her mother, Brandon’s aunt Alice, was amazingly cheerful 
always, in spite of that poor husband dying by inches in the 
back bedroom upstairs, on indefinite leave from the Board of 
Trade. But it was the forced cheerfulness of spiritual courage, 
and Brandon sickened always at the faint and frightful aroma 
which came from that sick room and at the haunted look in the 
eyes of Judy. 

Always he had to go upstairs and sit awhile with the dying 
man, Henry Martindale, who clasped his Irand and told him to 
bring up the chair by the bedside, and discussed politics and the 
state of England with as much interest as though he were 
going to live to a ripe old age and would be personally affected 
by future conditions. 

“I don’t know how we shall carry on,” he said once, “unless 
this country adopts protection. We’re being invaded by cheap 
foreign g<^s. Worse still, the government is putting a 
premium on laziness. And people with a little capital are getting 
scared. I see by the latest reports of the great bankers that 
money is leaving the country rapidly. People of our class are 
at the mercy of all this socialist legislation.” 

He spoke as though he belonged to the old landed class like 
the Avenels, with his own capital in jeopardy, whereas his 
doctors were being paid by the hard work of poor Judy, typing 
until midnight sometimes after her daily job. 

“I’ve brought you some flowers from my own garden,” said 
Brandon, putting a big bunch of roses on his bed. 
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Mr. Martindale glanced at them with a word of thanks, but 
his mind was active in other directions. 

“There’s a very good letter In The Times to-day by one of 
our big employers of labour . . 

Downstairs, Judy took him on one side. 

“Fm getting fed up with this life, Frank. Fatlier refuses to 
die. Those doctors ought to put him out of his agony.” 

“He still takes an interest in life,” remarked Brandon. 

“It’s more than I do,” said Judy. 

She wept a little into a grubby handkerchief and then 
laughed. 

“I get like this sometimes. Nerves, you know. Sorry!” 

“How about the financial situation?” asked Brandon. “If I 
could be of any help 

He was not at all sure that he could afford to be of help, 
but he was desperately sorry for this hard-worked little cousin. 

“Oh, we can carry on all right. It’s jolly decent of you, 
Frank, all the same. How’s Aunt Kate? That cottage of yours 
sounds idyllic.” 

He kissed her on the cheek and said, “Keep your pecker up,” 
and groaned when he walked away from that little house near 
Clapham Common. Poverty was ghastly when it was allied 
with illness. And it seemed worse in the suburbs. Poverty was 
not so squalid in a country cottage. 

Then there was his sister Lucy and her fantastic husband. 
He had promised his mother to look them up ; Lucy was going 
to have another baby. That was the third in five years, with a 
husband who lost his job periodically because of his political 
opinions which clashed with those of his latest editor. He was 
a descriptive reporter, generally sent to royal garden parties and 
the funerals of great men and the little pageants of London 
life. He had a brilliant style, with a sense of colour and the 
human touch, but he was a fierce and fanatical socialist, and 
he could not keep this view of life out of his copy. Sometimes 
it evaded the blue pencil of the sub-editors on conservative 
papers, to the great astonishment of readers of the Morning 
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Post who fotmd the trail of Karl Marx in a description of 
Ascot, and to the bewilderment of subscribers to the Daily 
Mail who found an attack upon the great industrialists in an 
otherwise pleasing article upon Spring in Kensington Gardens. 

This eccentric brother-in-law, Martin Merrivale, was a tall, 
loose-limbed yoitng man with fair hair which was almost golden 
and light bine eyes which had an expression of smiling irony. 
He was the son of a Canon of Canterbury who deplored his 
socialistic leanings, and he had drifted into Fleet Street after a 
brief and briefless experience at the Bar. Now he was Lucy's 
husband and at the moment out of a job again — she told him — 
after an unfortunate quarrel with the editor of the Daily 
Express who objected to a skit on Empire Day in Hyde Park 
which had been ‘‘spiked” by an intelligent sub-editor before it 
could wreck a patriotic leading article. 

“Good heavens!” said Brandon. “That's the second journalist 
Tve met to-day who has just got the sack.” 

Lucy confided to Brandon that she was getting worried. 

“Of course Martin is absolutely adorable,” she said, “but 
that doesn’t pay the household bills, to say nothing of other 
expenses. Now I’m going to have another baby 1” 

It was the same story as that other journalist’s. Brandon 
was astonished at the coincidence. No one would believe it if 
he put it in a novel. 

“Can’t you restrain his political ideas?” he asked. “Can’t 
you suggest tlaat he shouldn’t let them creep into articles on 
Kensington Gardens?” 

Lucy opened her eyes with astonishment. 

“Frank ! I didn’t expect you to say a thing like that. Surely 
you wouldn’t ask Martin to disguise his real beliefs?” 

“No,” said Brandon. “But he needn’t obtrude them into de- 
scriptive articles. Besides ...” 

He was going to say something about the fallacy of the 
Socialistic argument but it would lead to a lot of explanation, 
and Lucy was not in a condition for that and wouldn’t under- 
stand anyhow, being of a simple mind. He had been a Socialist 
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himself after the war, more bitter than Martin. Now, lately, 
he was modifying his views. The time of bitterness had passed. 
He was beginning to see the other side of things — ^the weakness 
of democracy, the need of order and discipline, the danger of 
pauperizing the nation by giving too much for nothing. Per- 
haps Surrey was creeping into his mind. . . , 

He met his brother-in-law coming up the steep flight of 
stone steps which led to a flat in a block of mansions over- 
looking Battersea Park. He was much better dressed than 
Brandon, in a suit of light gray with a sponge-bag tie. 

“Hullo 1” he cried cheerfully. “How’s fiction ?” 

“Not very marketable,” said Brandon. 

“Lucy is going to have another baby,” said Merrivale. 
“Meanwhile I’m sacked from that detestable rag. Ruin stares 
me in the face !” 

He laughed as though ruin were extraordinarily amusing. 

“What can one expect,” he asked, “when one lives under a 
capitalist system which exploits the workers and sandbags the 
truth tellers ? Fleet Street under its present monopolists has 
declared an unholy war against any expression of opinion 
which is likely to open the eyes of a deluded democracy. The 
sub-editorial blue pencil . . .” 

He gave an amusing description of the anxiety with which 
his late sub-editor had scanned his copy, suspecting heretical 
opinions in the most innocent account of a fashionable wedding 
and a memorial service in the Abbey for a dead general. 

For a moment his eyes strayed to Brandon’s gray flannel 
trousers. 

“Any use asking you for the loan of a little filthy lucre?” 

He did not seem surprised when Brandon pleaded poverty. 

“Well, I shall have to touch the old gentleman at Canterbury 
—overpaid for spiritual propaganda of a most ineffective kind. 
Give my love to your mother, won’t you? Tell her that Lucy 
and I make a game of life. Those babies are adorable. They 
keep us laughing !” , 
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He waved his hand and raced up the stone stairs three at 
a time. 

So Brandon revisited his London friends and kept in touch 
with his impoverished relatives and heard the roar of buses 
down the Strand. Girls sitting opposite him in tube trains were 
aware of his gaze upon them and thought he didn’t like the 
look of their knees. They didn’t know that he was building up 
stories about their way of life and studying their faces for a 
moment while his imagination followed them into little homes 
in the suburbs. Now and again someone in a hurrying crowd 
met his eyes, watchful and searching and friendly, because he 
had recognized one of his characters in a novel of mean streets. 
His pulse beat to the rhjthra of London again, but he was glad 
to get back to that country cottage across a field where two 
horses were on the sky-line, ploughing up the stubble after 
harvest, and where the fleecy clouds above a belt of trees were 
unobscured by chimney pots. But somehow, after these trips to 
town, he felt guilty of selfishness. This country cottage was an 
escape from the front-line trenches of the modern battle. It 
was a soft billet out of the firing line — but very pleasant. This 
quietude ! That scent of new-mown grass ! That light over the 
Sussex downs ! Really, he had too much luck, he thought, as he 
reached out for his pipe and loaded it from a tin he had bought 
at the village stores. 


IJ 

Brandon’s sanctuary of feace was not so remote from 
the world that he was spared the fears of invasion. The out- 
posts of the enemy — ^the Philistines — ^reconnoitred his position 
and even penetrated to some of his private beauty spots which 
he had marked out as his own, though nominally they belonged, 
he supposed, to Lord Lamberton and other owners by vague 
title deeds which they did not enforce over sandy heaths and 
heather-clad hills. On Saturday afternoons and Sundays small 
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parties of young men and women who had come down by the 
electric trains to Guildford from London suburbs explored the 
lanes not far from his cottage, climbed over stiles where rights 
of way were marked on the ordinance maps at which they 
peered from time to time with noisy discussions, and picked 
bunches of wild flowers of which some of them knew the Latin 
names. They corresponded somewhat to the German Wander- 
vdgel — the Wandering Birds — whom he had seen once on a 
cheap holiday with Val Foster, though they wore more clothes 
and looked less romantic in “plus fours” and raincoats. Bran- 
don had no grudge against them, and smiled as he passed. 

He knew their type. Many a time he had stood in the gallery 
queue with them outside the Court Theatre when Bernard 
Shaw was on. He knew their style of humour, touched with a 
little horseplay by the younger men and rewarded by shrill gusts 
of laughter from girls who would one day preside over the 
classrooms of elementary schools. Some of them went liand-in- 
hand. Others sang Three Blind Mice in harmony. He wished 
them well, tried not to feel dog-in-the-mangerish because they 
wanted a share of nature in his own No Man’s Land, but hoped 
they would walk towards the Hog’s Back, or Newlands Corner, 
or anjTwhere but here. 

He had more of a grudge against the motor-car folk who 
came out from town and parked themselves under the trees on 
the edge of Harley Heath, or in deeper glades round about, 
with thermos flasks and luncheon baskets and gramophones* 
which they set going with jazz tunes, outraging this tranquillity 
where birds were singing and leaves were whispering and a 
little soft breeze was playing through the grasses. He shuddered 
at this dreadful intrusion of noise and vulgarity and then re- 
buked himself because of his democratic conscience, and then 
argued in his secret thoughts that even democracy need not be 
so thick skinned, so damned vulgar, as all that. Surely they 
could get away from jazz sometimes ! Why did they come into 
one of the last retreats of loveliness if they violated it by these 
hideous aqji filthy discords? 
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In the evenings, before dusk or afterwards, there were other 
cars parked in secret places, more aloof. They were young girls 
in short frocks — -he had seen thousands of them between 
Knightsbridge and the Brompton Road in his morning walks 
in London — and they sat in two-seaters with young men of 
their own type who seemed to smoke innumerable cigarettes 
while they chatted in low voices as though even in Surrey 
glades they might be overheard, which was wise of them, 
thought Brandon, who passed by with a long, quiet stride. 
Love making, of course, and he had no personal objection. 
Quite a nice way of making love, he thought, if one could 
afford that sort of thing and liked it. 

There was one of these glade-secluded cars which Brandon 
came to know by sight in his evening .walks across the heath 
to Harley Wood. It was a long, rakish-looking car with a green 
body, and it arrived from the direction of London by way of 
Guildford, generally about nine o’clock on Thursday evenings, 
which coincided with his time for a last stroll in seaixh of sun- 
set, or the pearly glamour of that hour before dark when there 
was a hush over this countryside and nothing stirred but a 
startled rabbit in the undergrowth as he passed, and the birds 
were quiet after a day of song, and the world seemed unsub- 
stantial. That green car intrigued him a little. It was generally 
camouflaged in a thicket of silver birches and tall bracken, not 
far from a disused sand pit on the edge of his usual track. Its 
owner was obviously waiting for someone, and passing the time 
by reading the evening paper in the light of a little lamp inside 
his car, which glowed dimly. 

Brandon saw that it was a young man with a bowler hat at 
the back of his head. Once he stood by the side of the car, 
staring down the track towards Harley Green, and then re- 
treated when Brandon’s dark figure approaching quietly startled 
him. 

“She cometh not,” thought Brandon, and smiled as he 
passed. The eternal love chase. He was out of the running in 
that old game. Not one of the starters. Perhaps one day he 
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would get caught by passionate desire and hang about like this 
at some crossroad of life for a girl who kept him waiting. So 
far he had evaded the excitement, or missed it, or dodged it, 
because of his financial handicap and a certain timidity with 
women. As a writing man he was a looker-on at life and busy 
with the imaginary characters who were sometimes more real 
to him than the people around him. He tapped them out on a 
typewriter behind a closed door, and resented the intrusion of 
reality. It was the inevitable penalty of this writing job — ^not 
quite healthy, really— too introspective, too aloof from the 
practical affairs of life. He wondered what sort of girl that 
young man was waiting for. 

Then one evening, he knew, and was slightly startled. 

It was that little slip ©f a thing, Sylvia, the sister of Audrey 
Avenel. She came walking quickly along the sandy track and 
gave a sudden start like a frightened bird when she became 
aware of him, standing behind the shelter of a tree to light his 
pipe. It w'as almost dark, but he could see her bright eyes and 
pretty face, sharper-cut than Audrey’s and as dainty as a 
miniature painted on porcelain. 

“Sorry,” he said. “Nice evening.” 

“Lovely, isn’t it?” she answered. “I’m taking a bit of a 
stroll. It’s rather stuffy indoors.” 

He was walking the same way, but decided that he had better 
turn off in a different direction. It wouldn’t be fair to keep the 
young man waiting. 

“Kind regards to your father and mother,” he said, lifting 
his hat and striding into the bracken at a tangent. 

He could not help wondering whether her father and mother 
were aware of their daughter’s evening stroll towards a green- 
bodied car with a rakish body. Well, it was none of his busi- 
ness, and as a novelist he was not hostile to romance on Harley 
Heath. Two thousand years ago a Roman soldier might have 
waited here beyond the camp for some British maiden stealing 
out of a mud hut where Harley Hall now stood. That niooii 
appearing in a pale sky had looked down on many meetings of 
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this kind. It was the same old human nature in spite of motor 
cars and bowler hats . . . and the penalties of breaking the 
social code or going outside the laws of caste or tribe were just 
about the same. Sex had always been guarded by taboos, with 
cruel punishment for those who broke them. This modem idea 
of freedom didn’t work, really. A girl like Sylvia would get 
into trouble all right if she broke away from the family tradi- 
tion and the ethics of her crowd. She couldn’t afford to risk it, 
although she found it “rather stuffy indoors” and was hurrying 
towards a green car. No wonder Mrs. Avenel was worried 
sometimes. ... 

Brandon met Sylvia again at about the same hour in the 
same neighbourhood, and she laughed when she met him and 
said, “You here again?” with a slight edge to her voice as 
though vexed to see him. 

“I generally take a turn this way,” he explained. “One gets 
the last light in the sky up here.” 

It was later when he met her again— very late indeed, being 
eleven o’clock, with the moon up and scurrying clouds across a 
threatening sky. Brandon had been working after supper and 
was brain fagged. He knew that he wouldn’t sleep if he went 
to bed with that last chapter in his mind and a problem of 
construction nagging at him. He had taken his lantern out to 
light him up the dark lane and then had walked into this moon- 
light on the heath. 

It was his turn to be startled when Sylvia Avenel appeared 
before him like a little gray ghost from behind the clump of 
birch trees on the edge of the sand pit. The green car was 
disappearing down the road beyond, with its headlights light- 
ing up the trees and giving a white radiance to the sky as it 
turned steeply uphill. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Brandon,” said Sylvia. “Quite a nice 
moon to-night, isn’t there?” 

She spoke as though it were perfectly natural for her to be 
walking across a lonely heath at eleven o’clock at night, but he 
detected a slight tremor in her voice. 
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“A very useful moon,” said Brandon. “This heath is difficult 
going in the dark. Shall I walk back with you?” 

“Do !” she said. 

They walked a little way without speaking. Brandon 
fumbled for his pipe and felt embarrassed. He would hate 
this girl to think that he was spying on her, but all the same 
he felt anxious about her. This was a lonely place for a girl to 
be walking at night. And that fellow in a bowler hat must be 
a cad to leave her so far from home. He might be an unspeak- 
able cad who ought to be warned off the course. 

Sylvia suddenly laughed nervously before she spoke. 

“Of course, you know I’m not out here for the night air! 
You must have seen that green car.” 

“Yes,” said Brandon. “Several times. On Thursday eve- 
nings, as a rule. It’s driven by a young man in a bowler hat.” 

“Exactly,” said Sylvia. “You won’t say anything to my 
people about it, will you?” 

Brandon hesitated for a moment. Mrs. Avenel and her 
family had been very good to him. He liked them and valued 
their friendship. He was not at all sure that he ought not to 
give a hint to Audrey that her sister was playing hide and seek 
in the danger zone. But he promised not to be indiscreet. 

“I knew you wouldn’t,” said Sylvia. “Audrey says you un- 
derstand our point of view. The younger generation’s, I mean.” 

He felt a little stab at those words. As a man of thirty- 
three he did not like the idea of being placed among the older 
crowd by this girl of twenty or less. She talked as though he 
were old enough to be her father. 

He disguised his moment of chagrin by a good-natured 
laugh. 

“I’m all on the side of youth and romance, in spite of my 
advanced years. Does your sister know anything about the 
owner of the green car?” 

Sylvia turned her head so that he could see the smiling 
glitter of her eyes in the bright moonlight about them. 

“Oh, Audrey knows. We don’t keep much back from each 
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other. I was referring to Father and Mother. They’re very 
old-fashioned, you know. Mediaeval, in fact.” 

Brandon felt relieved that Audrey knew about the secret 
car. She had a shrewd head on her shoulders and a healthy 
sense of humour. 

“All the same,” he ventured, “if I had the honour to be 
your father, I should feel anxious about you. Isn’t it a bit 
risky being out so late on this blasted heath ?” 

“Oh, perfectly safe,” she assured him. “There are no wild 
beasts about.” 

Brandon was not quite sure about that. Some of these 
motorists looked rather wild and beast-like, he thought. 

They came to the end of the lane where a path led over a 
stile to Harley Hall. 

“Look here,” he said, “I don’t want to talk high old- 
fashioned ethics or an3rthing like that, but if I were you I 
wouldn’t meet that lad on Harley Heath, especially after dark. 
If your father found out there would be a row about it, 
wouldn’t there ?” 

“Of the first order !” she admitted laughingly. “That’s why 
I don’t want you to say anything. Promise ?” 

“Word of honour.” 

She gave his hand a little squeeze as she said good-night. 

“Thanks ever so much.” 

He saw her little gray figure skip over the stile and flit down 
the path to her father’s house hidden behind a belt of trees. 

Eveix in a Surrey backwater there was a lot to be learnt 
about human nature by a novelist who walked about the 
countryside. 


12 

Once or twice beandon had a sense of panic, imagining 
that he saw some members of the Pen and Palette Club among 
the invaders of the heath. He could almost swear that he heard 
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the cynical laughter of Mark Ambrose, the literary critic who 
killed a struggling novelist or two every Sunday in the 
Onlooker, s)drmtd and scalped the latest works of the more 
famous writers of fiction, and gave ecstatic praise to the mem- 
bers of his own group. One evening Brandon imagined that he 
heard the low contralto voice of Lydia Beaumont, followed by 
a gust of laughter from two men whose cigarette ends glowed 
above the bracken which probably, he thought, they would set 
on fire with the careless habits of Chelsea and Maida Vale, just 
as they burnt the mantelpieces of their best friends. He hurried 
homewards much disturbed. It would be really awful if they 
invaded his retreat. 

For a few moments there was a cold sweat on his forehead 
as he stood in his little sitting room, groping for the matches, 
on an evening when his mother was up in town with an im- 
pecunious aunt in West Kensington. Mrs. Narracott was sleep- 
ing down at her daughter’s cottage. 

It was only when the lamp was alight and his nerves had 
quietened down that he decided his imagination had tricked 
him. Lydia was not the kind of lady to sit in bracken after 
dusk. Much more likely she would be sitting in a free seat at 
the first night of a new play before writing her dramatic 
criticism for the W eek’s Stirvey. 

Brandon settled down to a book of poetry he was reviewing. 
The expression of his face, beautifully lit and shadowed by an 
oil lamp at his elbow, would have alarmed the poet. Once or 
twice he sighed deeply. Then he jerked his head up with a look 
of real fear. Why had that car stopped outside his cottage 
gate? Who were those people chattering in the lane? 

Probably they had missed their way to the old farmhouse 
up the next lane, where Mr. Cyril Chantry came down for the 
simple life, bringing an ample supply of cocktails for all his 
city friends who swarmed there on a Sunday. 

Brandon went stealthily to his window and drew the chintz 
blind away an inch or two. Yes, there outside his cottage was 
a big car with blazing headlights, and in the glare of them two 
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men and a woman in evening clothes, laughing and talking. It 
was Lydia Beaumont’s laugh — ^that low contralto — and her 
figure, as he could have seen through a fog, tall and willowy, 
thin-shouldered and a little drooping, like a tired lily. 

“I’m lost!” said Brandon behind the window curtain, and 
he looked for a way of escape, and there was none, because his 
courage failed him. 

Through his windows, open to let in the scent of the flowers, 
he could hear their words now. 

“Well, we shall have to leave you, dear lady. This is the 
hovel all right, according to the natives. W'e’li pick you up 
after the show at Aldershot. Elevenish.” 

“Better wait until I see whether the man is in,” said Lydia. 

She put her hands to her mouth and 'called out his name in 
a musical chant. 

“Bran-don! . . . Bran-don! . . . Frank-y Bran-don!” 

Then she addressed his windowpanes in the voice of a Sybil 
Thorndike. 

“Exquisite and chaste soul, open thy doors to a poor lost 
wench without!” 

Brandon blenched behind his window curtains. He was 
afraid this demonstration in his lane might attract the atten- 
tion of his neighbours. The Avenels might hear it. And 
although he had a philosophic mind, he was afraid of public 
opinion and opened the door. 

“Hullo!” he said rather gloomily. 

“Hullo, Frank! Flow beautiful you look by lamplight, 
framed in those oak beams.” 

Lydia Beaumont was delighted to see him, and he w'as a 
little conscience stricken because of his lack of enthusiasm. She 
had been very kind to him. She was a good soul, although a 
literary critic. They had had many meals together in quiet 
restaurants. She had pranced him round the Pen and Palette 
Qub. She had taught him all he knew, and more than he 
wanted to know, about the frailties of the sisterhood in circles 
outside his social round. They had discussed books together 
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until he almost decided never to write another one because of 
her intellectual cruelty. He had even been in love with her once. 
She had kissed him in a taxicab much to his embarrassment, 
because he was unused to that kind of thing. 

She cried out another farewell to the two men with the car. 

“Push off, boys. A happy time, and don’t forget to fetch 
me on the way back. A rivederci, Marco. Auf Wiedersehen, 
mein lieber Karl." 

“Elevenish !” shouted one of the men, and the car with the 
blazing headlights went ofif like a dragon into the green tunnel 
of a Surrey lane. 

Lydia Beaumont came into the cottage. She wore an evening 
frock covered by an opera cloak of green silk which presently 
she threw onto the oak settle by the big hearth place. She 
laughed into Brandon’s eyes — ^those timid eyes — ^and rumpled 
his hair a little, and put out her cheek for him to kiss. 

“Hunted down!” she cried. “Tracked to his secret lair. 
Caught and captured I” 

“Sit down, won’t you?” he said. “How’s London?” 

She ignored his invitation to sit down. She examined his 
cottage sitting room and said “damn” when she knocked 
her head against one of the low beams, and was exceedingly 
amused by the big fireplace and a little cupboard in the wall and 
an oak chest dated 1660, bought in Guildford, and Val Foster’s 
paintings of London scenes, at which she made a grimace, after 
holding up the lamp to them. 

“Horrible!” sbe exclaimed. “That man ought to be stabbed 
to death with his own palette knife. Oh, God, that such things 
should be perpetrated in the sacred name of art! . . . Show 
me the other rooms, Frank. Where do you sleep? Where’s the 
kitchen? How do you manage for sanitation? Inside or out? 
Heavens, what courage to live in such primitive conditions! 
But why crucify yourself like this? Why abandon the little 
comforts of civilization which humanity has striven and 
struggled for through many centuries of hard endeavour? TeU 
me, Frank. What’s the idea?” 
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“It amuses me/' he said. 

He took her over the other rooms, and she knocked her head 
against other beams, so that she swore more tragic oaths, but 
laughed with a kind of unbelief because of the sloping angle 
of the bedroom floors and the funny little windows with the 
dimity curtains which Brandon’s mother had made for him, 
and the miniature furniture which was sham antique. 

“It’s absurd,” she said. “It’s like a scene in a play by that 
dreadful man who wrote Yellow Sands and other bucolic 
comedies which pleased the undiscerning multitude. To think 
that people really did live like this in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and that some of them, even nowadays, go back to 
these hovels with sentimental make-believe ! It’s an attempt to 
escape from the reality of modern life, because of some dream 
of simplicity. It’s an avoidance of sin and motor cars and 
plumbing and electric light and the subtleties of the modern 
mind. Poor old Frank! Poor dear misguided man!” 

Downstairs again in the sitting room she clutched his arm 
and said, “What’s that ?” It happened to be a mouse scratching 
at a board near the fireplace. A friendly little beggar with 
whom Brandon was on good terms, having abandoned his 
mouse traps. 

“Quite harmless,” he said. “I feed it on crumbs.” 

Lydia Beaumont pulled her short frock round her thin legs 
and shuddered. 

“I would rather face a man-eating tiger,” she told him. “Do 
you have bugs here as well? Any earwigs, Frank?” 

He reassured her. It was the wrong time for earwigs and 
there were no bugs. The only intruders were daddy-longlegs, 
and a few poor moths which would burn themselves over his 
oil lamp. One of them fell with a plop as he spoke, and Lydia 
shuddered again. 

“This country life!” she exclaimed. “How I hate to be 
reminded of nature. The whole art of life is to thrust nature 
back and forget its horrors and indecencies.” 

But one penalty of nature, not to be avoided even in the 
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town, asserted itself after she had talked for some time about 
the latest incidents at the Pen and Palette Club — ^that girl, 
Vera Winch, the red-headed thing who did fashion drawings 
ior Modes mid Manners, had gone off with poor Hargreaves, 
a married man with four children. 

“My dear,” she said, “I feel strangely hollow. What about 
a crust of bread and a hunk of cheese? Isn’t that the sort of 
thing you eat in Surrey? And what about a little hot drink? 
Isn’t there some stuff called cocoa which you brew' in these 
parts?” 

He made some tea for her and produced a cold ham and a 
new loaf, and some admirable currant buns made that morning 
by Mrs. Narracott. 

She was comforted. 'She was grateful also when he fetched 
in some logs and made a fire in the big chimney place, where 
she sat close in his settle with her frock tucked over her knees, 
smoking Gold Flake cigarettes in a very long holder, with her 
head against her green silk cloak. Brandon, sitting with his 
pipe in his mouth on a straight-backed chair on the other side 
of his fireplace, glanced at her now and then with a kind of 
amused anxiety. There was still a long time to go before those 
men would take her away. He hoped to goodness they wouldn’t 
come in and expect whisky and stay talking. She closed her 
eyes now and then against the firelight, and he studied her face, 
very pale except for the artificial redness of her lips, strained 
and nervy, because of first nights, late hours, and the wear and 
tear of a writing life in London, but not without a waxen 
beauty, like a hothouse flower. He liked the droop of her thin 
hand over the arm of the settle, and the line of her thin neck 
as she held her head back against that green cloak, and the 
long green earrings which caught the firelight now and then. 
Orpen could have painted a good thing of her like that. Portrait 
of an Intellectual Lady. 

She was so utterly different from that girl Audrey Avenel 
and from these Surrey ladies — ^the colonels’ wives, or that 
masculine-looking doctor up the lane who dug up her garden in 
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white shorts. Highbrow, they would call her in Harley Green — 
one of the little clique of critics and minor poets and journalists 
who had constituted themselves the judges of art and literature 
in reviews with small circulations, with a contempt for all that 
pleased the half-educated mind, and even for any work that 
appealed to a mind outside their own small set. If any book 
they praised became a popular success they felt conscience- 
stricken and uneasy. Could it be possible that they had made 
an error in judgment ? Could they have seen quality in a book 
that was read by suburban women and city clerks and girl 
typists? The Constant Nymph, for instance — amazing! It had 
become a best seller. . . . 

“Tell me, Frank,” said Lydia Beaumont, “what are you 
writing now?” 

He gave her the vague outline of his latest plot, which was 
bothering him a good deal. 

It seemed to her good, though perhaps rather too broad in 
its scope. She liked miniature painting, every stroke laid on 
with a fine brush, as it were — a ruthless economy of words — 
the spirit showing through bare bones — the little white flame 
unobscured by detail. 

“Your last novel was a gem, my dear.” 

“It sold six hundred copies,” said Brandon. 

“Excellent! You appeal to those who understand. Much 
more than that is getting very near the mass mind.” 

“It didn’t pay for my cigarettes,” said Brandon. “Without 
my journalistic work ” 

“Exactly!” she exclaimed. “That’s how books ought to be 
written. Not for the money they bring in. Not for financial 
success. As a by-product — or rather as the guarded flame in 
that sanctuary which only those may enter who are given the 
secret key. Our livelihood must be earned in other ways, by 
journalistic stuff for as many guineas as we can grab, by serv- 
ing in tea shops, if necessary, by selling some part of our soul 
in the market place for a market price.” 

, She enlarged on this theory rather brilliantly for three 
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quarters of an hour, during which time Brandon smoked two 
pipes. It was a quarter to eleven, as he knew by the clock in 
the hall, which struck melodiously. In another quarter of an 
hour those two men would be back. 

She returned to a discussion of his own work. 

“You have one very great fault, Frank. I’ve told you so 
before, and Fm telling you again.” 

“Go ahead !” said Brandon, interested again because it was 
his work that was in question. Like all authors, he had his 
vanity, or, at least, a very deep interest in the stuff of his brain. 

“You are not cruel enough. You must be more ruthless. All 
good work cuts like a knife, to the bone, with the surgeon’s 
touch. Fm afraid you’ll kill yourself by kindness. You hate 
to hurt people’s feelings. You’re too gentle. Treat ’em rough, 
my dear. Stab life to its vitals. Tear out its guts, darling.” 

“I believe in sympathy,” said Brandon. “I try to understand. 
I don’t blame anybody. Tout savoir, and all the rest of it.” 

“Weak!” said Lydia. “We writers are the critics of life. 
We mustn’t be satisfied with anything. We must steel ourselves 
against pity. We must be scathing, remorseless, cynical, brutal, 
indecent. And talking about indecency, darling, that’s another 
little quarrel I have with you. You’re too damnably decent! 
You keep your characters swathed up like Early Victorian 
misses in long drawers and petticoats. Strip them. Show them 
naked. Expose human nature to the skin without camouflage.” 

“Fm old-fashioned,” said Brandon. “I believe in reticence. 
Sex stuff is not in my line, anyhow.” 

Lydia was, amused and annoyed. She gave her beautiful 
contralto laugh. 

“Reticence!” she cried. “The worst crime — ^the incurable 
disease of the English mind. How can great literature be 
written with reticence? Is truth reticent? Is life reticent? 
‘Sex stuff is not in his line,’ says the child. Then life is not 
in his line. Then he has no business to write novels. Then he 
ought to go into the Church and take tea with old ladies in back 
parlours. Perhaps that is why he has come to live in Surrey — 
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to hide himself away from life, to escape the lure of sex, to 
avoid truth, to turn his eyes away from that great indecent 
reality which is human nature.” 

“You liked my last novel,” said Brandon. “You said that 
every word was a jewel and every thought a flower.” 

Lydia Beaumont’s waxlike complexion flushed slightly, and 
her long' eyelashes fluttered. 

“Did I say that? It must have been after a late night at 
the Pen and Palette Club. I did like it, my dear. As a bit of 
miniature, chaste and satisfying. But I detected your fatal 
weakness. It was too kind. It was too decent. I want you to 
liberate yourself from your inhibitions. Because I believe in 
you I want you to forget the little lessons you learnt at your 
mother’s knee and to write the stuff of -the subconscious mind, 
primitive, Freudian, free.” 

Eleven o’clock struck in the hall. 

Brandon listened anxiously for an approaching car. There 
was no sound outside but the wind in the trees and an owl 
hooting. 

“I don’t hear your men,” he remarked. 

“Oh, they’ll be here. It’s that show at Aldershot.” 

She continued her conversation and her good advice. She 
smoked five more cigarettes. Brandon put some more logs on 
the fire. She developed the thesis that in order to write a good 
novel a man or a woman ought to break clean away from all 
moral conventions. Novelists ought to be outside the moral 
law and recognized as such by society — ^licensed libertines — as 
part of their necessary education in the varieties of human ex- 
perience. 

Twelve o’clock struck by the clock in the hall. 

Brandon was getting anxious. Indeed, by this time he was 
on tenterhooks and a victim of gloomy apprehensions. What on 
earth had happened to those fellows with the car? Why in 
the name of heaven didn’t they come? Supposing they had had 
a breakdown? Supposing they were dead in a ditch? It would 
be frightful and appalling if Lydia had to spend the night with. 
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him. Mrs. Narracott would turn up at half-past seven. It would 
be all over the village. 

“I could do with a drink,” said Lydia, “and I’m smoking 
myself to death.” 

He Iiad, by great luck, a little whisky left at the bottom of 
a bottle. Lydia shared it with him in hot water, which he 
boiled on his log fire after some careful work with the bellows. 
She chid him again for abandoning town for this rusticity. 

“It’s bad for you, darling,” she told him. “You ought to 
keep in touch with the intelligentsia. You must feed your critics 
now and then. Otherwise they forget. Otherwise they will 
come to regard you as an outsider. And you must thrill to the 
rh3thm of modern life — ^the beat and surge of the great city. 
Otherwise you’ll get out of tune. You will be like one crying 
in the wilderness with none to hear. . . . Heavens, how sleepy 
I am! What can have happened to those foolish men?” 

They discussed the latest book by Aldous Huxley, the new 
play by Noel Coward — Brandon hadn’t seen it — ^the weekly 
dogmatism of Arnold Bennett, a letter by Bernard Shaw on the 
subject of speed limit, the symbolism of Epstein on St. James’s 
Park Station (“clean above the heads of the mob,” said Lydia), 
and other topics of intellectual interest. Brandon was on the 
rack. His ears strained to the lane outside. Several times he 
had the hallucination that he heard a car and went to the door 
to open it, causing Lydia to shiver with the gusts that came in. 

It was one o’clock. 

“Probably drunk and possibly dead,” said Lydia. “Serve 
them right for luring me out to this abandoned countryside. 
I’m going to bed. How about a pair of pajamas, or shall I 
sleep in my undies ?” 

“Really,” said Brandon, “I think we ought to wait up an- 
other hour. What will my housekeeper say when she comes in 
the morning?” 

Lydia gave her contralto laugh. 

“She won’t say anything, but she’ll think deeply and dis- 
gustingly. I’m going to bed.” 
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''Stick it out for another half hourf' pleaded Brandon, 
''Supposing those fellows turn up when youVe in bed?” 

"For goodness sake, don^t let them wake me up,” said Lydia. 
"Where's a candle, darlixig ?” 

He provided her with a candle which blew out in his mother's 
bedroom. He could not find the matches for some time and had 
to fumble for them. Lydia hit her head on a low beam and 
swore again and then laughed with her usual sense of humour. 

"This is terribly comic!” she cried. "Your anxious face, 
Frank — it's a picture of moral apprehension. Don’t be afraid, 
little one.” 

She went to bed. Brandon passed a restless night on the 
other side of an oak door which creaked when the wind came 
down the chimney stack, startling him out of fitful snatches of 
sleep. At six o’clock in the morning there was a loud hoot of a 
motor horn in the lane, and descending in his pajamas and a 
Burberry coat, Brandon let in two dishevelled young men in 
evening clothes with crumpled shirt fronts. They were highly 
amused with themselves and explained that they had run out of 
petrol somewhere south of the Hog's Back and had slept very 
comfortably in the car until a friendly fellow in a lorry taking 
milk to London had provided them with a tin of juice. They 
were even more amused when Brandon said tliey ought to be 
ashamed of themselves and that they had placed him in a very 
embarrassing position. 

"What a story for the Pen and Palette Club !” laughed Mark 
Ambrose whom Brandon knew as a critic of extended in- 
fluence, writing reviews of novels for no less than three im- 
portant papers, so that he could blast a reputation or make one 
every Thursday morning. 

"What a chance for a Punch drawing!” exclaimed Charles 
Arkwright, the artist. "A well known lady of fashion spends 
the night in a country cottage after a motor mishap. View 
of lady under old beams with spiders' webs. View of country 
mouse astonished by the taste of her lipstick. Ghost of ancient 
yokel gazing astonished at said lady sleeping under his ancient 
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rooftree. ‘Can that be Maria?’ he asks. ... By the way, 
Brandon, I suppose it’s possible to produce bacon and eggs in 
this rustic retreat? I heard a cock crowing before we were 
rescued. Where there’s a cock there must be a hen. Where 
there’s a hen there must be eggs. Pigs probably abound here- 
abouts.” 

It was very vexatious, but Brandon had to provide them 
with breakfast. Lydia came down in his pajamas, having slept 
she said like a child of Mary. There was vivacious conversation 
and considerable cigarette smoke before Mrs. Narracott arrived 
from the village at half-past seven. Even Brandon smiled at 
the stupefaction with which she beheld the scene. 

“Well, I never!” she gasped with her hand to her bosom. 
“It made my heart jump into my mouth when I heard voices.” 

Lydia departed with her friends and a wave of the hand. 

“Good-bye, my dear. A thousand thanks. We had a wonder- 
ful conversation last night. Do come back to civilization and 
the lights of London. We miss you, Frank. Remember what I 
told you. Cruelty. Brutality. Ruthlessness I You’re too kind!” 

She kissed her hand to him. 

The car screeched and leaped ahead into the leafy lane. 

Francis Brandon, novelist, stood alone in his sitting room 
holding a warm pipe in the pocket of his Burberry. It had been 
a terrible invasion of his sanctuary. He laughed to himself un- 
easily. It might happen again. 


13 

That girl Audrey avenel became very comradely and 
broke down his habitual shyness by her frankness and simplicity. 
There was nothing in it, as far as he was concerned, beyond a 
kind of brotherly feeling for a pretty girl twelve years younger 
than himself, and it Was good for him to be pulled out of his 
loneliness sometimes. It was good for him as a novelist. 
Women were his weak point. He just didn’t know them — how 
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they talked and what they thought — especially girls of a 
younger generation than himself and brought up in the country. 

The lack of feminine interest in his early novels was partly 
the cmse of their failure to obtain a wide sale. He left out the 
love interest, as the publishers call it — shirked it shamefully, 
as he shirked it in life — -and the ladies in West Kensington and 
other places where fiction is most read — ^at the rate of a novel 
a day— decided that he was a very dull writer who could not 
give them any of that sense of vicarious romance by which they 
obtained a little warmth and colour in the drabness of their 
daily lives. Audrey Avenel, I think, comes under various guises 
in his latter books as a t3?pe of the modern girl, although he 
was unconscious of drawing her portrait deliberately — ^always 
rather boyish and free-spoken and comradely as she was with 
him. She interrupted his work — very pleasantly, as he had.to 
admit — by recruiting him for haymaking in one of her father’s 
meadows, and jeered at him for working in his braces and for 
his awkwardness with a pitchfork, and then lay down on a 
hay-stook while he sat and smoked a pipe by her side as the 
reward of honest sweat. 

“Don’t you feel tire need of love sometimes?” she asked him 
on this particular day of haymaking. 

He was cautious on that subject. 

“It’s a luxury I can’t afford,” he said, smiling at her over the 
bowl of his pipe. “I don’t let it nag at me.” 

“But surely,” she said, leaning up on one elbow, “you must 
feel sometimes that life without love is rather empty and 
barren? Besides, there is such a thing as passion.” 

“There certainly is,” said Brandon. “I expect it interferes 
with one’s work a good deal.” 

“It must be rather pleasant,” said Audrey thoughtfully. “It’s 
a natural instinct. It’s the real purpose of life, after all. If one 
misses that one misses everything.” 

“Oh, there are lots of other things,” said Brandon. “Com- 
radeship. Interest in ideas. Beauty. Trees. Birds. Sympathy. 
Knowledge.” 
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Audrey Avenel thought those were all rather chilly. 

“You leave out the motive of all those things and what 
they lead to,” she said. “Comradeship stops just short of love. 
Beauty doesn’t mean anything unless it’s coloured by love. Love 
is sympathy intensified. Knowledge doesn’t go very far unless 
one has had the experience of marriage and babies and all that 
sort of thing. Don’t you think so?” 

Brandon was rather staggered by this and glanced at that 
girl lying ort the haycock with her face to the sun. 

“You must have been reading those disturbing novels again,” 
he said. 

She denied that. She said that she was just speaking what 
was in her owm mind quite simply. 

“The worst of it is,”- she said, “that I’m quite likely to miss 
the real thing in life — as it seems to me. There are no decent 
men about here, except old fogies and a boy or two, like Dick, 
and week-enders who bring their wives down to thatched 
cottages on Friday afternoons, for intensive gardening and 
picnic meals. I think I shall have to go in search of life one 
day, like Sylvia, much as I hate to hurt poor old Dadd}''.” 

Brandon noticed that in her enumeration of male creatures 
thereabouts she had not included him. 

“Let’s go and have a look at life now and then,” he sug- 
gested. “It’s rather revolting in the Pimlico Road. Even worse 
in Oxford Circus. You may be glad to get back to Harley 
Green.” 

He took her now and then to a matinee in town — she drove 
him beyond the speed limit in a baby car which they parked in 
St. James’s Square — ^and they waited in the queue outside the 
pit entrance, unless he had had another short story accepted, 
when he stood her an upper-circle in great style. Once he 
offered her stalls and a lunch at an expensive little restaurant 
in Soho — ^that was when he had had an unexpected forty 
pounds for a story in America— but she would not allow such 
extravagance as all that. 

“I’m not going to sponge on you beyond a moderate limit,” 
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she told him with her usual frankness. “If you won’t let me 
pay for lunch — out of my own pocket money — we shall have to 
do things on the cheap. And it’s much better fun, really.” 

Over the luncheon tables of cheap restaurants she talked 
very freely about her family life. 

Sylvia was asking for trouble. She w'as threatening to take 
a job in a scent shop in Bond Street kept by a Russian refugee. 
Her father thought it disgraceful and very dangerous. He 
thought she would be ogled by Bond Street loungers and dis- 
reputable scoundrels of all kinds. In any case, she would be 
taking the bread out of the mouth of some poor working girl 
who had a real need to earn her livelihood. He utterly forbade 
her to think of such a thing. But she was thinking of it. She 
had practically accepted. 

Meanwhile Sylvia was having a flirtation with a young man 
who kept a garage in Knightsbridge — she had met him when 
she was w'orking in the hat shop — ^who drove out after dinner 
to Harley Heath and met her by the old sand pit. Last night she 
had crept in through the bedroom window and was very nearly 
caught by her father, who thought it was a burglar and came 
into their bedroom to ask whether they had heard anything. 
Sylvia had slipped into bed with all her clothes on, just in time, 
after his rap at the door. The little wretch pretended to wake 
up with a start, and i-ebuked her father for spoiling her beauty 
sleep ! 

“Needless to say, I didn’t give her away,” said Audrey, “but 
I’m getting anxious about her. I don’t think that garage man 
is quite nice, somehow.” 

“I should think it’s highly probable he is quite unpleasant,” 
said Brandon, not giving away the fact that he had met Sylvia 
on the heath that night. “Don’t you think you ought to whisper 
a word to that charming mother of yours ?” 

Audrey was horrified at the idea. 

' “Good heavens, no! Mother is the last person to under- 
stand.” 

f “Understand what ?” asked Brandon curiously. 
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“The need of liberty,” said Audrey. “The right of any girl 
to work out her own fate. It’s up to Sylvia to take care of her- 
self, and if she doesn’t she’ll have to take the consequences.” 

“They might be tragic,” suggested Brandon. 

Audrey shrugged her shoulders. 

“One can’t be sheltered from ever3i;hing. Besides, I don’t 
suppose there’s anything in it. A little experience, and why 
not? Personally I can’t blame Sylvia very much, although I 
w’ouldn’t behave like a servant maid flirting with a butcher boy 
in a dark lane. It’s the effect of too much suppression at home.” 

“Why doesn’t she ask the fellow home ?” asked Brandon. 

Audrey laughed and admitted that Sylvia had asked him 
home. It hadn’t been a success. Her father had been very rude 
to the young man and thought he was a cad of the worst type. 
He utterly declined to have him in the house again. Hence those 
meetings on Harley Heath. 

“It’s rather dangerous,” said Brandon, who had old- 
fashioned ideas and the timidity of a shy man regarding this 
kind of thing. 

“Well,” said Audrey, “it’s all Father’s fault. After all, we 
live in the tw'entieth century. The modern girl can’t be kept in 
purdah.” 

Her bright eyes gazed round the restaurant, which was on 
the Chelsea side of Sloane Square. 

“There’s a humorous-looking man trying to attract your at- 
tention,” she remarked. “He looks like the second officer of a 
tramp steamer in one of Conrad’s stories, just home from the 
China station.” 

“He’s a painter,” said Brandon. “By name of Val Foster. 
And he’s going to interrupt our conversation about the morals 
of maidens in Surrey.” 

The humorous-looking man had left his own little table, 
where he was lunching with a lady with scarlet lips and a long 
cigarette holder. He stood in front of Brandon and made the 
sign of the cross over him. 

“May the Lord have mercy on you!” he said. “So you’ve 
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come back to these haunts of vice from that rat-haunted cot- 
tage. At last you are lured back to civilization from the wilds of 
the Hog’s Back and the wealds of Wonersh. And I see you 
have brought a wood nymph with you.” 

“Miss Audrey Avenel,” said Brandon rather stiffly. 

“She looks like it,” said Val Foster. “The name smells of 
violets and woodbine and the lesser loosestrife. It breathes the 
air of Surrey heaths. It hath an old-English rhythm, like a 
ballad by Herrick. How-do-you-do, Miss Avenel ? May I take a 
cup of coffee with you? This man Brandon and I are ancient 
comrades in arms. Once — a thousand years ago— -I saved his 
life in the front-line trenches, and several times I have tried 
to save his soul from the greater dangers of his own self- 
torture. I myself am a pavement artist,- begging the charity of 
the passer-by.” 

Brandon laughed, and coloured up a little at this rhodomon- 
tade in a London restaurant, which had attracted the attention 
of neighbouring tables, where people smiled over their menu 
cards. 

“Sit down,” he said, “and dor/c talk hot air so that all the 
world can hear it.” 

That afternoon he took Audrey to Val Foster’s studio, and 
she was amused at this glimpse of life in the neighbourhood 
of the King’s Road — ^where Foster’s bed in a curtained alcove 
was still unmade, and where he produced several cups of weak 
tea by the aid of a Tommy’s Cooker. He sent Brandon out to 
buy a loaf of bread and some penny buns at the baker’s shop 
round the corner, and when Brandon came back Audrey seemed 
to be getting on very well with her new acquaintance, judging 
by her gusts of laughter. 

“Audrey is going to let me paint her portrait one day,” said 
Foster, and Brandon was slightly annoyed at this use of her 
Christian name. 

“I shall paint her,” said Foster, “walking through a field 
of waving corn, bronzed before the harvest. She will wear a 
muslin frock sprigged with rosebuds, and she will carry her hat 
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in one hand and possibly a sheaf of corn or some tnangel- 
wurzels in the other. I believe it will add to my reputation. 
I may even be able to give up my pitch outside Harrod’s.” 

Audrey examined some of his paintings with interest and 
stood in front of two nudes with unabashed eyes. 

“Rather nice,” she said. “But why do you paint them green ?” 

“I saw them green,” he answered. 

She thought there must be something wrong with his eyes, 
but he assured her that he saw with his soul and not with his 
eyes. 

“I have a green soul,” he said. “Like a little leaf in spring.” 

“Do your models stand for you like that?” she asked. “Not 
a stitch on ?” 

He admitted that they did and thought nothing of it. They 
were born to the business and very respectable girls. 

“Do you think nothing of it?” she asked again turning her 
frank eyes to him. 

“Not a thing,” he assured her, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“Why should I ? Why should anyone ?” 

She wasn’t quite sure. She knew that she would feel shy if 
she stood to him with nothing on. Probably it was a matter of 
convention. Didn’t modesty come in at all? 

“Only with those who have been taught to be ashamed of 
their bodies in our ridiculous English way,” said Val Foster. 

“It’s all very queer,” said Audrey. “My mother is shocked if 
I show too much leg in a perfectly good stocking.” 

She discussed this question without self-consciousness, with- 
out any of that shyness which suddenly afflicted Brandon, who 
had been born ten years earlier. These modern girls and boys 
were rather amazing like that, he thought, and rather splendid, 
but he was abashed by her next question, asked with apparent 
simplicity. 

“What’s the diiference between one of your nudes and an 
indecent photograph?” 

Even Val Foster was shocked at that remark. 

“My dear child, my sweet Audrey, you alarm me. This Is 
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Art ! Or if it isn’t it ought to be. Art with an enormous capital 
A. Not the picture of one female, but the embodiment of all 
female form.” 

“Well, all I can say is that I’ve never seen a green body.” 

“We must talk of this at length,” said Foster. “I must ex- 
plain to you my views on Art. It distresses me that a young 
woman from Surrey should be so grossly ignorant of the finer 
sensibilities.” 

When they left the studio Audrey resumed her seat at the 
wheel of her small car, and Brandon climbed in with his long 
legs. 

''What next?” asked Audrey. 

"Home to Harley Heath,” said Brandon. "Just in time for 
your dinner and my supper.” 

"It seems a pity,” said Audrey. "Why not see some more 
oddities? Why not have dinner at some amusing place and 
then do a theatre? That new piece by Noel Coward?” 

Brandon decided otherwise. He had his work to do, he ex- 
plained. Also he felt a sense of responsibility for her safe re- 
turn at a reasonable hour. There was another reason which 
he left unsaid. He had no more than four shillings and a few 
coppers in his trousers pocket, 

"Back to the walled garden!” said Audrey, "Just when I feel 
inclined for adventure, I was rather hoping I might induce you 
to take me to a haunt of vice full of dope fiends and despera- 
does. Why not explore the underworld a bit? The East End?” 

"If s a most respectable place,” explained Brandon. "Harley 
Green is gay and frivolous compared with life in the Commer- 
cial Road. They work harder east of Aldgate.” 

"Well, come and have dinner with one of my aunts,” sug- 
gested Audrey as the next best thing, and one way of postpon- 
i,ing a return to rural life, "She lives in Brompton Square, with 
a French maid, and is terribly eccentric. You might put her into 
) a novel.” 

./’■ Brandon was sorry to disappoint her, but he had the end of 
la ’chapter: in his mind and wanted to get it down into words. 
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His work came first. His imaginary world lured him back to 
Surrey and a quiet room with a pipe, and the rattle of a type- 
writer undisturbed. 

Reluctantly Audrey Avenel headed her car in the direction of 
Putney Bridge and the Portsmouth Road. 

“r mustn’t be greedy,” she said. “You’ve given me a very 
good time and wasted a lot of your own. Does Mr. Foster 
always talk like that, or does he ever become serious when he’s 
alone with himself ?” 

“He’s a melancholy bird, really,” said Brandon, “but he 
wears the jester’s mask. It’s not a bad mask for poverty- 
stricken artists and unsuccessful novelists. I’ve never learnt 
to wear it.” 

“He was wonderfully amusing,” said Audrey. “One doesn’t 
meet that type round Harley Green.” 

She laughed over the wheel of her little car and then raced 
homewards, passing cars five times as big, and ignoring a 
policeman’s arm in Kingston, and getting hauled up by that 
controller of traffic, whose severity softened under the influ- 
ence of her innocent smile and pretty face. 

“Now do be careful, missy!” he pleaded. 

Brandon was deposited safely outside the gate of his cottage 
just before lighting-up time. 

“Good going!” he said. “But many hairbreadth escapes for 
an elderly man with weak nerves.” 

“Not so elderly as all that!” she remarked with a laughing 
glance at him. 

“Thanks enormously,” she added, and then, to his surprise, 
held her face towards him with an unmistakable invitation. 

“That’s very sweet of you,” he said, and kissed her lightly — 
a brother’s kiss. 

She waved her hand and tucked herself into her two-seater 
and departed from him. 

For a moment or tivo he stood outside his cottage door 
thoughtfully, and self-conscious, not quite sure whether he 
ought to have accepted that invitation. Her mother regarded 
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him as a safe companion for her daughter. She would trust 
Audrey with him anywhere, she once told him. Well, he was, 
perfectly safe. She looked upon him as a confirmed bachelor, 
a kind of adopted uncle, a man belonging to an elder genera- 
tion, twelve years her senior. No harm whatever. Not the 
slightest danger, and a very pleasant comradeship, though 
rather an interruption to his writing now and then. 

He gave an account of his day’s doings to his mother — 
omitting that kiss which had brought them to an agreeable end. 
Then he went into his room and shut the door and read the un- 
finished sentence above the ribbon of his typewriter. That last 
chapter wasn’t bad, he thought. This novel he was writing was 
the best thing he had done, though that wasn’t saying much. 
Sometimes he thought it W'as good. 

It was the story of an East End doctor like his father, but 
a youngish man, who drudges in a poor practice and devotes 
himself to people living on the dole, and old charwomen, and 
the inhabitants of workmen’s dwellings and overcrowded 
houses. He is surrounded by the sordid ugliness of mean streets 
and mean lives, and his imagination is starved of beauty for 
which he secretly craves as a man who should have been an 
artist or a poet rather than a medical practitioner on the 
“panel.” Always he cherishes the dream that one day he may 
escape from squalor for a time and go roving in places of which 
he reads at night after his hard day’s work — Amalfi and Sor- 
rento, the Greek islands, Morocco, the Egyptian desert, Athens. 
He gets no farther than Epping Forest now and then. 

The chance comes to him when a girl who has been slum- 
ming in his district — ^attached to some Anglo-Catholic settle- 
ment — falls in love with him. She has more money than she 
knows what to do with, and when she visits him beauty comes 
with her. She asks him to marry her, seeing that he will never 
confess his love for a rich woman. He is tempted by every 
; instinct in his nature, except devotion to the people whom he 
has served in the slums. She schemes out their honeymoon — 
Italy, the Mediterranean, Constantinople. 
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Then suddenly he is blackmailed by a man whom he has 
taken into his house and helped out of the glitter — once a medi- 
cal student and now a weakling and degenerate. The doctor 
turns him out of the house but is arrested on false evidence for 
performing an illegal operation on a girl brought to him by this 
scoundrel. The case is not strong enough to convince a jury, 
although the judge sums up against him. He is acquitted, but 
the girl he was going to marry breaks oif her engagement be- 
cause of the public scandal, and a dreadful doubt in her own 
mind, and a weakness in her loyalty. So he goes back to his 
drudgery, suspected by some of the people he has served, and 
hooted on the street by young hooligans. 

That incident of the arrest was perhaps suggestive of melo- 
drama, though it had happened to his father’s predecessor, who 
had committed suicide. Lydia Beaumont would criticize it as 
having too much plot and inclining to the sentimental. But he 
was getting some real stuff into it, character studies of cockney 
types, the atmosphere of East End life, the human comedy of 
a doctor’s practice, and the mind of the doctor himself, with 
that dream of beauty for which he goes seeking in Epping 
Forest and Battersea Park, or on the tops of buses with a sun- 
set over the chimney pots. There was something of Brandon 
himself in it, as an author must always put something of him- 
self into any work that has the quality of truth. He too had 
been haunted by that dream of beauty which now he had found 
in this old cottage beyond the outposts of suburbia. 
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It was at the avenels’ piouse that bran-don met two of 
his neighbours, and Audrey gave him a slight sketch of them 
beforehand when he went round to dinner one evening. He 
went alone because his mother had a touch of bronchitis and 
asked him to go without her. 

“Prepare for something quite beautiful,” said Audrey when 
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dances on Saturday nights for parties from the Hog’s Back 
and neighbourhood. 

“Now he tries to make a living at Monte Carlo and other 
gambling resorts, where poor old Pearl has a trying time with 
him in cheap hotels. When they’re not abroad they live with 
the old lady.” 

She volunteered another item of information. 

“Pearl is scanning the horizon for a rich husband who will 
give her a good time and keep her impecunious Pa. She makes 
no secret of it.” 

“Well, Tm safe, anyhow,” said Brandon, looking at the 
frayed cuff of his dinner jacket. “No pretty lady will get a 
good time from me.” 

Audrey laughed at him, and her eyes glinted behind a flutter 
of lashes. 

“Hermit! How about love in a cottage?” 

“I’m only part owner,” he reminded her. “I can only offer 
half a roof.” 

“Half a roof is better than no bed,” said Audrey, with one 
of those audacities of direct statement which alarmed him. 

She smiled mischievously at his look of consternation and 
then put a finger to her lips at the sound of voices in the hall. 

It was her father bringing in his guests. 

“My dear Pearl,” he said, with old-fashioned courtesy, 
“what a charming frock that is, if you will allow me to say so.” 

“I’m glad you think so,” said a laughing voice. “I faked it 
up in the back bedroom of a cheap hotel while Father sneaked 
off nightly to Monte Carlo by tram from Mentone. It bears the 
hallmark of home made.” 

“Pearl wmuld look pretty in any old thing, or in nothing at 
all,” said a tali, handsome, middle-aged man with a tanned 
face, clean-shaven except for a slight touch of side whiskers, 
and dark, humorous eyes, puffed beneath their lids. “You 
should see her in her bathing kit, and not much of it, on the 
Cote d’Azur. That’s when the elderly exiles gather round, and 
poor old Father begins to get anxious.” 
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“Wait till after dinner, Father,” said the lady. “It’s too early 
in the evening to be really bright.” 

“Not at all, my dear. It’s never too early to pay a compli- 
ment to a pretty woman, even if she happens to be one’s own 
daughter.” 

Brandon had retired into the background, feeling il! at ease. 
He would not have come if he had known that the Avenels 
expected guests — ^not even for the look of a lady who was cer- 
tainly attractive. She had bronze-coloured hair with a glint of 
gold in it as it caught the evening sun through the leaded panes 
of this old room, and roguish eyes which were as darkly blue 
as one of his delphiniums, and a slender, graceful little figure 
with bare arms wdiich seemed to him beautifully modelled. She 
w^as older than Audrey — ^perhaps turned thirty, he thought— 
and a different type, more elegant, more sophisticated, more 
alluring in an indefinable way. This old room with its panelled 
walls and casement windows, and portraits of eighteenth- 
century men and women suited her type. She belonged to a 
room like this. She reminded him a little of Emma Hamilton 
in a portrait by Romney, before she became plump. She had a 
family likeness to that tall, good-looking lad — ^her brother, of 
course — ^whom he had met on the Avenels’ tennis court — ^that 
supercilious young man who had taken him for the piano tuner. 

“Hullo, Pearl!” cried Audrey. “How’s the naughty world 
beyond Harley Green ? Monte Carlo and the twinkling lights of 
Nice?” 

“Still naughty and still twinkling. No fun if one stays there 
on the cheap.” 

“Oh, I would go there barefoot if I could go,” said Audrey. 
“No such luck.” 

They kissed each other and laughed, still clasping hands for 
a moment. 

;“How’s Sylvia?” asked the pretty lady. “Still making hats 
in Knightsbridge?” 

, “No, she has finished with that. A feline old woman there 
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made life unbearable. Even liberty and the larger life have to 
be paid for, it seems !” 

Colonel Avenel looked around for Brandon and discovered 
him in the shadow of the window seat 

“Amew neighbour of ours,” he said with a friendly gesture. 
“Mr. Brandon, the novelist. Brandon, my dear fellow, let me 
introduce you to a charming lady, Miss Jerningham. And her 
distinguished and gallant father, Mr. Geoffrey Jerningham. 
His ancestors and mine fought on many a foreign field to- 
gether.” 

“And committed innumerable atrocities together, I have no 
doubt, and laid siege to many frail hearts together, and got 
gloriously drunk together under this old rooftree,” said Mr. 
Jerningham with genial irony. “Now their descendants are 
‘broke’ together, but Dick Avenel is not so ‘broke’ as G. J. He 
hasn’t had to sell up the old home yet, in spite of death duties 
and income tax.” 

He held Brandon’s hand in a strong grip, gave him a search- 
ing look which summed up his shabbiness, and then turned to 
talk to Colonel Avenel again. 

“I’ve heard of you from Val Foster,” said Miss Jerningham 
whom Audrey called “Pearl.” “He thinks a lot of you as an 
idealist.” 

When she took his hand she looked at him wdth an amused 
interest, as though she had heard good stories about him. 

Brandon was staggered. It seemed extremely unlikely that 
this elegant girl should know his whimsical and poverty- 
stricken friend. 

“How on earth did you meet that humorist ?” he asked, and 
Audrey seconded his question with an amazed laughter. 

“Pearl! Surely you don’t know Mr. Foster with the funny 
face? My Mr. Foster who is going to paint me in a cornfield?” 

“Certainly,” said Pearl Jerningham. “We met — ’twas in a 
crowd. As a matter of fact we stayed at the same pension 
together in Mentone, but he was getting his room cheap for 
painting a portrait of the manager’s wife and making her look 
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b^utiful. He saved me from dying of boredom at the hands of 
old ladies from West Kensington. I tramped with him into 
, Italiaii-speaking villages — Dolce Acqiaa, St. Agties, Castellar— 
and wore out my thin shoes struggling up high crags with him 
and sat witli him while he painted hilltop hamlets in strano-e’ 
unnatural colours. He made me laugh immoderately, and he 
swore that he loved me with a fierce and brutal passion which 
was only restrained by the thought of his widowed mother.” 

Audrey slapped her hand and pretended to look vexed for a 
moment. ' d 

'i:ou are a vixen, Pearl! You steal my very latest friends 
^ yo« come within a thousand miles.” 

r 4.4.1 P^arl Jerningliam. “Men make love to me a 

Wtle and marry the other girl. I scare them. There’s some- 
thing about me which makes them cautious ” 

“Fm not suipnsed, Pearl,” said Sylvia, who had just come 
into the room, ^ou re very costly looking, you know.” 

Shaip-tongued Sylvia!” cried Pearl Jerningham. “So 

youve abandoned that hat shop, I hear. What’s the next way 
ot escape? ^ 

at her father. 

Hush ! riie forbidden subject.'^' 

She gave her hand to Brandon, and there was a shy look in 
her eyes for a moment. It was the first time she had seen him 
since that night walk on the heath, after meeting a younff man 
who kept a garage in Knightsbridge. 

Young Avenel appeared, extremely good-looking, perfectly 
self-possessed, tall and elegant in his dinner jacket with well 
creased trousers. 

Jerningham with smiling surprise. 
What a Bea,u Brummel you’re becoming! Last time we met 
you were in the hobbledehoy stage.” 

; getting an old man. My last 

term at Wmchester. 

‘‘And then what? Oxford? The army?” 

“The Air Force,” he told her, and shot a smiling glance at 
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his mother, over whose hand Mr, Jemingham was bending 
with an air of devotion. 

“If the mater doesn’t cut up rough,” he added in a lowered 
voice. “She registers objection at the moment. Safety first and 
that kind of thing. Absurd, don’t you think ?” 

She did think so. 

“No safety first for me,” she said. “But then I’m a Jerning- 
ham. We have the gambling instinct.” 

A middle-aged man in a suit of black, getting shabby, like 
other things in this old house, entered the room and made an 
announcement in a sad voice. 

“Dinner is served.” 

Brandon sat betw^een Mrs. Avenel and Miss Jemingham, 
whom the others called Pearl. He liked the picture of this 
room, with lighted candles on a dining table of polished oak, 
though there was still a glow in the sky outside, and the blinds 
were not drawn, and he could see beyond the lawns and flower 
beds the faint far-off line of the Sussex downs under a streak 
of crimson. The people at this table were not of his caste and 
type. They were unlike his friends in Maida Vale and Chelsea, 
or his shabby-genteel aunts and cousins — ^his mother’s peojffe in 
London suburbs. They belonged to old houses like this, with 
panelled walls and old gardens. They had behind them the long 
tradition of country life when their families had made the 
history of England, and when they had been rich and secure 
and privileged. They belonged to the old “quality” of England. 

These girls, Audrey and Sylvia, had that tradition behind 
them, though they revolted against it. They were different, 
somehow, from the girls who queued up for the pit outside 
London theatres or tapped typewTiters in city offices — ^his 
crowd, really. They still had a touch of this country life about 
them — a certain simplicity of manner, an inherited look of 
sheltered life, hard to define. That boy Dkk, with his faint, 
ironic smile and easy manners and slightly arrogant look, liad 
a distinction which came from centuries of breeding in homes 
like this, sheltered from the squalor and drudgery of life. His 
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father over there, utterly ignorant of literature and art, with all 
his instincts rooted in tradition, was like some of those briga- 
diers he had met in the war, gallant, without nerves, narrow- 
minded, but with a code of honour and of courage that was 
inflexible. That man Jerningham, who looked a bit of a black- 
guard, had a touch of quality and character not produced by 
modern democracy or the prosperous middle-classes. His lean 
face and sunken eyes, puffed under the lids, and his bushy black 
eyebrows, belonged to the Stuart period, like one of the rakes 
and gamblers of the Restoration, like his own ancestor who had 
worn ragged ruffles with Charles in exile. His daughter- — ^Pearl, 
they called her — was one of the flowers of this old English 
breed and in her way exquisite, he thought. 

“This house and these people,” thought Brandon, “belong 
to the past, really. This is one of their last sanctuaries. The 
bungalows and the little red-roofed villas are creeping close to 
them. Their fields are being sold as building plots. Democracy 
is pushing them out of their old ways of life . . . and they 
know it, and see their doom ahead.” 

Brandon was listening to Geoffrey Jerningham, who was 
dominating the conversation at the dinner table. 

“I can’t say the Riviera is a cheerful spot these days, al- 
though one meets so many old pals out there. Refugees, I call 
them. All trying to escape the income tax by living six months 
abroad, all investing their capital in foreign countries because 
they’re so devilish afraid of socialism in our time — ^well, it’s 
here all right ! — and all bored to death with themselves because 
they’re cut off from their roots and living in exile. If it weren’t 
that I like a little flutter at Monte now and then — ^by the way, 
I’ve worked out a pretty good system 1 — ^I wouldn’t go near 
that particular crowd. They’re too devilish depressing. We all 
know the game is up in England as far as we’re concerned, but 
one doesn’t want to be talking about it all the time,” 

Colonel Avenel laughed rather uneasily. 

“I’m afraid I talk about it a good deal. After all, one doesn’t 
want to see England go downhill withoiU an effort to save 
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the old country, or at least without a protest now and then.” 

Geoffrey Jemingham raised his wineglass and looked at the 
colour of his claret and sighed. 

“My dear old lad, what’s the use of protesting? If you were 
one of those damned politicians you might get a hearing, but 
our class is ruled out nowadays. What can any of us do when 
the country is in the hands of men who bid against each other 
to bribe the electorate, and when those who have a bit of money 
or the luck to earn it must provide for those who have nothing 
and won’t work ?” 

Colonel Avenel groaned. 

“I’m not thinking of my own money so much as I am of the 
demoralization and ruin of the country. There are young fel- 
lows about here who live on the dole, marry on the dole, have 
babies on the dole, and don’t do a stroke of work if they can 
avoid it. The other day I went to the local Labour Exchange 
to get some fellows for haymaking. An easy job, free beer, and 
a good week’s wage. I couldn’t get a man !” 

“I don’t blame them,” said Jemingham. “Upon my soul, I 
don’t. If they did your haymaking they would get off the dole 
and lose their insurance. In their place I would do the same. 
Under a system of free keep without work, who would be fool 
enough to choose work?” 

“Not you. Father, anyhow,” said Pearl. 

“I agree, my poppet,” answered her father, "although I did 
happen to fight for my country in time of war. But then I en- 
joyed it.” 

Audrey Avenel looked at Brandon and saw his face flush, 
and read his secret thoughts and answered for him. 

“The men fought too. We can’t let them starve to death, can 
we, now that trade is so bad and there’s no work for many of 
them?” 

“That’s the difficulty,” said Colonel Avenel. “I admit that. 
It’s the abuse of the dole that’s so terrible. And all this socialism 
which gives everything for nothing. It’s our class that pays 
most and gets least. It seems to me unfair.” 
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“Personally,” said Geoffrey Jerningliam, “I would let the 
blighters starve. That was the old remedy of Mother Nature 
for readjusting economic distress. No work, no bread.” 

“No, no!” said Colonel Avenel. “You know you’re talking 
nonsense, Geoff. We have a social conscience nowadays.” 

“It will have to come,” said Jerningham. “When they’ve 
sucked us dry by income tax and death duties, and when indus- 
try can’t compete in foreign markets because of high wages and 
national laziness — ^we’re the laziest people on God’s earth!— 
the people will either have to work longer for low-er wages— 
mind you, I’m sorry for them — or clear out of this overpopu- 
lated country to overseas dominions, where there is heaps of 
room for them. ... Or they must die of destitution. That’s 
logic. Very unpleasant, but inescapable.” 

Brandon was tempted to intervene in the argument. He was 
inclined to tell them something about the East End which 
he had known as a doctor’s son and the transfiguration which 
had happened in mean streets because of a more decent stand- 
ard of living. If one class, this old privileged class, was going 
down, the mass of the people had been lifted up from squalor 
and serfdom. He thought the price was worth it, even if the 
Jerninghams and the Avenels had to disappear as far as their 
old order was concerned. After all, Audrey and that sharp- 
tongued sister of hers would get more fun out of life in hat 
shops and city offices. They were longing to escape from walled 
gardens. Perhaps men like Jerningham exaggerated the evil 
of the dole — ^unemployed insurance, really. His own belief was 
that it had saved England from revolution. The working men, 
he knew, hated the dole and enforced idleness. Of course there 
were slackers — too many of them 

His mind strayed away for a moment to the eternal argu- 
ment about democracy. He had argued it out for hours with 
Val Foster. He wasn’t quite so sure as he used to be that 
democracy was the ideal form of state. It was probably true 
that politicians bribed the electorate with promises which could 
only be fulfilled at the price of weakness and pauperization. 
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The pendulum was swinging too far, perhaps. But these people 
had had a long innings, at the expense of sweated labour, and 
their forefathers had been utterly callous, steeped in self- 
complacency, hoarding wealth when men and women were 
starving. The Hungry Forties. ... 

These ideas floated through his mind, but he did not utter 
them because of his social shyness. In any case, it was his job 
as a writing man to listen and watch. These people were inter- 
esting. He might put them into a book one day. . . . 

The girl on his right had something to say to him, after 
ignoring him completely while she chatted gaily with young 
Avenel. 

“Do you ever see Lydia Beaumont these days?” 

Brandon looked into her eyes, so darkly blue, for a moment. 

“Do you know all my friends?” he asked. 

“Only by name and reputation,” she told him with a smile 
that had a glint of mischief in it. “Mr. Foster is good at por- 
traits, though he is apt to caricature. He took me to the Pen 
and Palette Club when I was in town, and I saw the originals. 
But you were missing that night. Sorry ! . . . He said you 
had gone to save your soul in Surrey.” 

“Extremely impudent of him,” said Brandon sulkily. 

So Val Foster had given him away to this girl whom he had 
kept as a dark secret. There would be a row about that when 
next they met. Obviously he had told her all about Lydia Beau- 
mont. 

“May I ask,” continued Miss Jemingham, with innocent eyes 
which concealed a hint of mirth, “whether by any chance you 
have saved your soul in Surrey? Now, if it had been Sus- 


Brandon knew she was pulling his leg and didn’t quite like 
the process. 

“It was my joke first,” he explained rather lamely. “Val Fos- 
ter adopted it. It’s a habit he has.” 

“Still, I must say he’s amusing on his own account,” said 
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Miss Jerningham. “We behaved outrageously in that cheap 
pension, and our laughter shocked the old cats.’* 

“Old cats?” 

He was not quite sure if she meant that literally. 

“The old ladies from West Kensington,” she explained. 
“They sit around watchful for any hint of impropriety. They 
had a distinct impression that I was on the road to ruin with a 
wayside tramp. Of course, Mr. Foster’s clothes are rather dis- 
reputable when he's on a holiday. He tied up his braces with a 
bit of string, and borrowed two safety pins from one of the old 
ladies to keep his socks up.” 

Brandon grinned. That was certainly characteristic of his 
artistic friend. Fie was very careless of conventionality. 

“We don’t dress well in the writing and painting line,” he 
remarked. “Not unless we become Royal Academicians or best 
sellers. Then we are rather apt to become elderly dandies and 
put away our ancient rags, like certain successful rivals of 
mine.” 

She knew those he had left unnamed and mentioned one of 
them. 

“Dear old Arnold Bennett !” 

“Isn’t poverty detestable?” she said presently. “Don’t I 
know its abomination? Last season’s frocks, cheap hotels, 
second-class fares. How I hate it all !” 

“I rather like it,” said Brandon. “I could do with a bit more 
for foreign travel now and then, but I’ve no yearnings for lux- 
ury and wealth. It would be a great nuisance.” 

She was astounded and amused. 

“Are you a saint or a stoic? Val Foster told me that you were 
one of the world’s idealists.” 

“I’m easily tempted,” he assured her, with the flicker of a 
smile. 

She couldn’t believe that. She could see by his face, she said, 
that he was one of those hermit souls withdrawn from the 
naughty world and all seductions. No vamps allowed. Flesh- 
pots strictly prohibited. High thoughts and low living. 
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“You don’t know the appalling licentiousness of my sub- 
conscious mind,” he told her, and that remark was the cause of 
a very pleasing laugh. 

“I feel safe with you. Val Foster tells me that you are ut- 
terly immune against the wiles of women. A very gentil parfit 
knight, with whom a maid might walk in dark woods without 
a tremor.” 

“There’s a pleasant copse behind Harley Hall,” he said with 
apparent irrelevance, and she thought that he revealed more 
humour than she had expected in him. 

At the end of the table Audrey Avenel was watching them 
with interest and amusement. 

“Now then, Pearl !” she said, taking advantage of a lull in 
the conversation of her elders. “None of your Monte Carlo 
stuff at this table !” 

“On the contrary, my child,” said Pearl Jerningham, “Mr. 
Brandon and I are talking about psychoanalysis. I feel in the 
presence of a rare soul.” 

She was mocking at him, but in a friendly and amusing way. 
She talked rather well about the latest novels, which he had not 
read, being deep in one of his own, and about Rome and Flor- 
ence and Avignon, and other places to which he hoped to go one 
day. She had a little trick of smiling into his eyes with her face 
half turned to him, which he found charming but embarrassing. 
He rather suspected that she was flirting with him a little, be- 
cause he happened to be the only man within reach. Well, he 
enjoyed it for once in a way, and thought it kind of her to give 
the benefit of her allurement to a shabby fellow like himself, 
conscious of a frayed cuff and a buttonhole in his shirt front 
through which his sixpenny stud slipped now and then. 

After dinner Brandon made the excuse of his mother’s lone- 
liness to leave early, when Colonel Avenel suggested a game of 
bridge and the girls made a counter suggestion of table tennis 
upstairs. 

Pearl Jerningham gave him an invitation when he said good- 
bye. 


^ The ■.Winding Xane 

; /"Won't yon tea one day?. My old .grand- 

mother has, some rather nice miniatures. They might interest' 
you,'' 

./r "‘Th much," said Brandon, ""but I'm rather deep: 

in .work just now," 

■ - He was unconscious of his lack of enthusiasm, and wondered 
*W’'hy Audrey Avenel laughed and said, ""Nothing doing, Pearl !" 

Young Avenel took him out into the hall and found his hat 
for him and held it as though it might be infectious — it was a, 
.very old hat— but was quite polite. 

""Sorry you've got to go so soo.n, sir," he said civilly, not 
knowing that the word ""sir" made Brandon feel a Iiiindred 
years old. 

Then lie made another remark while Brandon put on his 
raincoat after adjusting the ragged lining in the sleeves. 

""Quite attractive, Miss Jerningharn — don't you think?" 

""Very," said Brandon. 

On the way home to Willowbrook Cottage, with a lantern 
to help in the darkness of an overgrown lane — a rabbit 
scuttled ahead of him — ^he had an idea that Pearl Jerningharn 
might be dangerous as well as attractive. A man like himself — 
absurdly susceptible — would be a fool to look into those blue 
eyes too much. She hated poverty. 


^5 

Without deliberate incivility it was difficult for 
Brandon to avoid taking tea with Pearl Jerningharn. She re- 
newed the invitation when she met him in tlie village one morn- 
ing and said that her father wanted to show him some 
eighteenth-century letters which might interest him. He ac- 
cepted vaguely for ""one afternoon," and she looked amused. 

' ""That means you won't come. Shy, aren't you? Or unso-* 
.cial?" 
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But lie went in spite of shyness and tinsodability. She was 
extremely attractive. It was absurd of him to shirk this invita- 
tion because of a little warning bell which rang in his brain. 
That was sheer egotism or moral cowardice. As if a girl like 
this would think twice about a shabby fellow living* on the pov- 
erty line! She wanted to be civil to him because she knew Val 
Foster, or because he happened to be a friend of the Avenels, 
So he argued to himself, cursing his self-consciousness, as lie 
strode round to the old house on the green on an afternoon 
when his mother had gone up to town again. 

A neat little maid showed him into the drawing room where 
a very tall and thin old lady sat at an open French window, 
looking out to a rose garden whence came the sound of a flute 
playing some eighteenth-century air. She was dozing over a 
book, and Brandon knew that she was Mrs. Jemingham, the 
mother of Mr. Geoffrey Jemingham. He had seen her in the 
village post office, rapping her stick on the counter because the 
postmistress was shelling peas in the back parlour and neglect- 
ing His Majesty's mails. He had also seen her walking with the 
aid of the same stick down his own garden wffieii she had called 
on his mother one day. Now she looked up from her book when 
Brandon was shown into the room by the maid, who announced 
his name and said she would find Miss Jemingham in the gar- 
den. , ■ ■ 

“Good-afternoon,'' said the old lady. “Are you one of my 
innumerable nephews or one of Pearl's young men?" 

“I have called to see Miss Jemingham," said Brandon, smil- 
ing down at her. 

The old lady seemed a little deaf . 

“Did you say you were Pamela's son? Well, tell your father 
that I utterly despise him for supporting the Flapper's Vote. 

I think Mr. Baldwin xmtst have taken leave of his senses. What 
can those short-f rocked hussies know about the political situa- 
tion?" 

“My name is Francis Brandon," said the owner of that name 
gently. “A neighbour of yours, Mrs. Jerningham." 
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He repeat^ it more loudly when she failed to hear 
^ Brandon!’ she exclaimed with surprise. “I once knew a 
amily of that name. One of the boys made love to me when I 
was a chit of a thing. I expect he’s dead. It’s very strange but 
almost everybody’s dead now. You must be his grandson^’’ 
Brandon denied that relationship, but she did not hear him 
and asked after his aunt Ursula who had married a bishop. ’ 

. talking to me, my dear,” she said pres- 

ently. I expert you’re looking for Pearl. She is probably lying 
in the garden hammock, showing too much of her iegs.^But I 

daresay you will like the look of them.” ^ 

Brandon made no answer to that, and she did n^ 

_ Your^ mother Pamela,” she said, going back to her firrt 
mistake, was very wise not to marry Geoffrey. Although he’s 
my youngest son, I’ve no patience with him. He’s a spendthrift 
with chjming manners. Of course, he killed his pooViife by 
his infidehties and recklessness. Now he’s spoilhig that giri 

TOeSfl Sr ™”'‘ 

‘IT ““ 

Brandon. “In the garden. It sounds charming.” 
That s my son ” said the old lady. “He plays the flute like 
a dancing master. If he hadn’t played the fool as well he might 
have been ambassador in Paris, like his grandfather ” 

Brandon glanced round the room, panelled like the Avenels’ 
dining room but painted white. The miniatures which Pearl 

I POTto^of mentioned were hanging there, and there was 
portrait of her father as a young man with side whiskers and 

to ”d 

vouTr!Ir “y 'Shatter. If 

you want to make love to my granddaughter, you needn’t stand 

om ceremony with a deaf old woman. And ifVtake my ad- 
elses husband. Shes like her great-aunt Viola— a home 
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breaker. It’s in the blood, you know, since the time of Charles 
II, when Lettice Jerningham ran away with that pot-house poet 
—what was his name? It began with a B. Or did it begin with 
an S ? Anyhow, she had an illegitimate child, as I’ve no doubt 
you remember. What wo? the fellow’s name?” 

Brandon was rescued by Pearl Jerningham, who came 
through the garden window. She stood there, framed for a mo- 
ment, with the rose garden as her background — a good por- 
trait for Orpen or some lucky artist. She looked exquisite, he 
thought, and felt his heart give a lurch in a very odd way. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting,” she said. “Has my granny been 
raking up the family scandals?” 

Like all deaf old ladies, this one overheard the remark not 
intended to reach her. 

“There will be another one before you’ve reached my age, 
my dear,” she said rather sharply. “You’re the living image of 
your great-aunt Viola. I think I have told you that before.” 

“A million times, Granny!” said Pearl Jerningham gaily. 
“But my great-aunt Viola lived before we were all poverty- 
stricken. She had more agreeable temptations. Don’t you think 
you had better go to your room and write that letter to Uncle 
Richard?” 

The old lady suspected a trap. 

“Oh, yes, you want to get rid of me! As if I didn’t know. 
Well, perhaps I’ll oblige you. Kindly give me my stick, young 
man.” 

Brandon picked up the crooked stick and handed it to the old 
lady and helped her out of her chair. For a moment she stood 
there with a smile that wavered between him and her grand- 
daughter. 

“You’re a pretty puss!” she said to Pearl Jerningham. 
“Don’t break that young man’s heart. I can see he’s bewitched 
by you.” 

Brandon blushed slightly at Pearl Jerningham’s laughing 
glance. 

“Nonsense, Granny ! This gentleman is a confirmed bachelor. 
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fthiS >’ them, 

It was a good shot of hers. He was certainly afraid of Pearl 
Jermngham. He ^vas afraid of her beauty and some indefina- 
ble allurement which touched his senses. But he denied her 
diagnosis and tl^t charge of being a confirmed bachelor 

Juai”‘ ® ^ have the instincts of a Don 

absurdity, belied by the ascetic look of 

“St. Francis!’' she replied. "Wedded to holy poverty.” 

She gave him tea and talked to him about Val Foster and 
country life and the Avenel girls. ^ 

^^terring to Sylvia and Audrey 
Its a pity they cant get married. There are no nice boys in 
this secluded vale. At least, none who can afford to marry them, 
s awful, isn t it, the dearth of marriageable males ? What’s 

going to happen to the teeming sisterhood? We have our free- 
dom but no mates.” 

Brandon answered cautiously : 

Perhaps the modern girl demands too much.” 

Pearl Jerningham put up a defense. 

•.,rn ^“dreys and Sylvias shirk squalor, certainly. They 
Jrambulator ^ 

“It might be rather amusing,” suggested Brandon. ‘T know 
of”cantelhury ^ tremendous joke. His father is a Canon 

W 

“Three.” 

. “Good hea^vens, the man ought to be prosecuted! In these 
days of enlightenment!” 

; She shuddered over her teacup and passed him the cake and 
interested him by revealing an episode of the past. 
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"I might have married a man like that shortly after the war 
when those who came back were feeling emotional. He was an 
ex-officer with one leg and two hundred a year, and a bed- 
sitting room in Oakley Street. He wanted me to share Ins bed- 
sitting room.” 

“Why not,” asked Brandon, “if he W'as a nice fellow?” 

She laughed at his simple sentiment and suspected its in. sin- 
cerity. 

“I like more elbow room, and a bathroom to myself, and a 
way of escape to pleasant places.” 

Brandon thought over that remark and was aware of her 
smiling eyes, observant of his shabbiness. He had been rather 
a fool to come, he thought. She was only mocking at him, to 
pass the time. He was surprised that she remembered back to 
the war. Perhaps she was one of those little war flappers who 
flirted with young officers before they died. Eighteen, perhaps, 
when the war ended. Still something under thirty, but almost 
as young looking as Audrey Avenel. 

“Well,” he said, to carry on the conversation, with a shy 
man’s nervousness of lapsing into silence, “there w'ere other 
men with two legs w^ho didn’t live in Oakley Street. Some of 
them are still alive.” 

“Here and there,” she admitted. “There’s a charming man 
I know who keeps pedigree pigs in Sussex. More often tlian 
not they have foot-and-mouth disease, so that he is not very 
prosperous. He wanted me to keep pigs with him.” 

“They’re haimless beasts,” said Brandon thoughtfully. 

Too aromatic, she thought. 

She referred again to the lack of youth or even of agreeable 
men who were not entirely without visible means of subsist- 
ence. She was vety sorry for that girl Audrey. The war and 
the social revolution seemed to have swept away the class of 
young men who had reasonable expectations and something 
more than three pounds a week. She went around searching for 
them, wistfully, as she candidly admitted. 
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“Surely they cluster on the Riviera?” suggested Brandon, 
“Princes in exile. The sons of American millionaires. Gilded 
youth galore.” 

“Not in the hotels that Father and I frequent,” she told him. 
“They are mostly elderly colonels saving their income tax. In 
the morning they read the Paris edition of the Daily Mail and 
curse the Labour Party. In the afternoon they play golf and 
curse tlie caddies. At half-past four they amble into the Scot- 
tish tea rooms at Nice, Cannes, or Mentone, and make a loud 
hawing at the back of their throats, and curse the diraate over 
toasted buns. That’s gay life on the Cote d’Azur. Not a mar- 
riage market for girls like the Avenels, poor darlings. Not that 
they can affoi'd to go there. We’re all poverty-stricken.” 

She showed him the miniatures, induding the portrait of 
her great-aunt Viola, who had been a naughty lady. 

“Do you think I'm like her?” she asked, turning her face 
so that he could compare it with the portrait of a girl with 
sloping shoulders in a low bodice and flounced crinoline. 

Brandon avoided her eyes and studied the little painting on 
porcelain. 

“There’s a family likeness,” he said. “Something about the 
eyes and mouth.” 

“She was reputed to be a great beauty in her time,” remarked 
Pearl Jerningliam, smiling at him sideways. 

“I can quite believe it,” he answered gravdy, and he was 
pleased when she laughed and accused him of diplomacy. 

“Sometimes,” she confessed, “I tliink I’ve inherited her 
character. No real sense of morality — love of luxury — in- 
curable laziness. It’s all the fault of my great-aunt Viola when 
I do the things I ought to have left undone. Terrible, isn’t it, 
the influence of heredity? One can’t escape it. One is just 
haunted by naughty old grandmothers and flighty old aunts. I 
call it unfair.” 

She talked a lot of nonsense charmingly. Brandon enjoyed 
himself and forgot his shyness with women now and then. He 
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was successful in making her laugh more than once, and was 
disappointed when her father came in with a flute under his 
arm. 

“Having a look at the miniatures?” he asked. “Amusing, 
aren’t they? One of these days I shall have to sell them to some 
American with wads of dollars. I believe there’s a Rubens in 
the morning room. If it isn’t a copy it’s worth a lot of money. 
One of these days I must persuade the old lady to part with it. 
It might ease the financial situation and let me try my system 
at Monte on a really sound basis.” 

“Father!” cried Pearl. “You’re incorrigible. You’ll drag us 
down to ruin with that absurd system of yours.” 

She spoke severely, but there was laughter in her eyes, and 
she put her arm round her father’s shoulder. 

“My pretty slut,” he said, “don’t you know we’re ruined 
already? Haven’t the tax collectors skinned us alive? Will there 
be an3rthing left for my old age when death duties have been 
duly collected over your grandmother’s coffin? We belong to 
an ancient caste which has no more place in the scheme of 
things. You and I are the living ghosts of a dead world which 
disappeared in the great war. We are the dispossessed. The 
social revolution is accomplished, and this country belongs to 
the mob and the tradesmen.” 

He put his hand on Brandon’s shoulder. 

“As a literary man,” he said, “you ought to write a novel 
about the passing of old England and its descent into one of the 
minor powers like Belgium — overpopulated, living on its tour- 
ist traffic, essentially bourgeois and shabby without being 
genteel. As you are doubtless aware, my dear sir, the end of 
the industrial era is in sight, and we have already lost our com- 
mercial supremacy. The New Rich are rapidly becoming the 
new poor. Very shortly we shall lose India, Egypt, and the 
last link with the overseas Dominions. We have also lost our 
manners, our ancient code of honour, and our spirit of adven- 
ture. Tradition has been abandoned by modem youth, and in- 
tellectual Bolshevism has invaded the minds of our leaders of 
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thought. The Church is in the, hands of men who do not believe 
in the Christian revelation. The government — Conservative or 
Labour— offers new bribes to an electorate which gets every- 
thing for nothing at the expense of those who. possess inherited 
or acquired .wealth — ^almost exhausted. As a ma,n of little vir- 
tue and easy-going nature, I do not feel called to go, into the 
market place and cry, AVoe, Woe/ to the children of. iniquity. 
On the contrary, I get a good deal of amusement out of life, ■ 
touched , with that cynicism which is the quality of a philo- 
sophical mind, and when the morning paper is unusually de- 
pressing I steal away Into a private room, or a green glade and 
play a little Bach on a flute which belonged to one of my ances- 
tors who was a friend of Pepys. Bach, my dear Brandon, takes 
one's mind away from the advancing squalor of a ver)?- vulgar 
world/' 

Pearl Jerningham listened to this oration by her father with 
a smiling resignation and a mischievous glance or two at Bran- 
don to see how he was taking it. 

“Father!" she cried at the end of it, “yoi/re boring Mr. 
Brandon to death, and he doesn't agree with a word you say/* 
Mr. Jerningham laughed good-naturedly. 

“I talk a deal of nonsense/’ he said. “But I honestly believe 
some of it. Come and see the alleged Rubens. It’s probably a 
^••.copy/V ^ , 

Pearl Jerningham gave her hand to Brandon when he left 
and told him that she intended calling on his xnother. She also 
thanked him for wasting his valuable time upon a person like 
herself, without pretensions to intellectual quality. 

As Brandon walked down the front drive he had to fall back 
a moment to the grass border, to avoid being svr ept down by an 
expensive-looking car which went round with a swerve to the 
front door of the Jerninghams’ house. It was driven by a 
middle-aged man, heavily built, wdth a soft collar rather too 
tight for his neck, whom Brandon happened to know by sight. 
It was Cyril Chantry, who came down for week-ends to an old 
' farmhouse which he had modernized regardless of expense, and 
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who had bonght tip a good deal of the land in the neighbour- 
hood for fnttire bnilding sites. 

By one of those absurd psychological tricks which betray 
imaginative men, Brandon had taken a dislike to him and was 
annoyed because he was calling on the Jerninglianis. He had 
successfully avoided the man since that lift in his car on a wet 

day.''','' 

That evening was a failure as regards literary work. The 
little bell on his typewriter failed to ring. Pearl Jerningliam’g 
face — extraordinarily like her great-aunt Viola— came between 
his blank paper and his mental vision. He went over their con* 
versation again. Ble had made some very foolish remarks be- 
cause of his nervousness. She had been extremely charming to 
him. 

x6 

Mrs. BRANDON WAS AWARE OF A CERTAIN RESTLESSNESS 
about her son at this time. He w^as not sleeping well at mights, 
she thought. Several times she heard him pacing up and down 
his bedroom two hours or more after going to bed. Once she 
heard him go to his window and lean out. It was a moonlight 
night, as she could see by the pale glimmer through her own 
window blinds. Perhaps he was getting some inspiration from 
the loveliness of the night, with a full moon flooding the fields 
with a kind of milky radiance, as she had noticed before putting 
out her lamp two hours ago. That was the worst of having a 
son who painted pictures in words. Far better if he had gone to 
sleep. She waited for his footsteps to leave the window and the 
creak of old boards again which would tell her that he was get- 
ting into bed. But an hour passed and he still stood at the win- 
dow without a sound until quite clearly after that hour she 
heard him say something as though speaking in the garden or at 
her own windcv/. 

‘^Nothing doing, mj ladV’ he said with a kind of ironical 
resignation. 
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certain of it Ever since she had come to Harley Green after 
going abroad with her father— a most obiectionahle 2 
thought Mrs. Brandon— Frank had been unsettled and some’ 
how different He had been to see that creature several times at 

f ® Brandon knew 

ley went for walks together, generally in the woods be 
yond he h,^th. He had let that oattccidentally, or at test re 

Wm about what he had been 

_ “As a matter of fact, I met Miss Jerningham. She was tat 
rSh5r:»"°" out for a walk. I strolled Ihe samr^J t 

She could see by his shy eyes— shy even of her— that he felt 

encounter. And his eyes had an inner 
ight which alarnied his mother. It was the kind of look he had 
when he was excited by some distant view or by cloud effects 
when there was a good sunset, only it was more intense And 
there was a secret smile about his lips, as though he hid snmp 
pleasurable reminiscence. ^ 

I met Pearl Jemingham,” he said another time. “She likes 

eSSIS. ““ 

“Very curiously,” said Mrs. Brandon drily. “Don’t you 

woA, Im 

Oh, I don’t know,” he answered carelessly. “One must talk 
to a human being now and then. One can't work incessantW ” 

r„ Bttmdon had often urged him 

to be a htfe more salable and to get away from his writ!” 

icular human being— or had not been chosen by her. She was 
too dangerously attractive, and obviously unsuited to Frank 

from Mrs. Avenel, who did not care for her very much Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Avenel, she was not a good influence on Sylvia 
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and Audrey, being rather loose in her ideas after living abroad 
so much with her eccentric father. She had been engaged for 
a time to an Italian count, but had broken it oflf because he had 
whipped her dog. 

It was extraordinary that Frank of all men should have been 
attracted by a woman like that — a professional flirt, or at least 
a heartless little thing who liked the admiration of any man 
and laid herself out for it — restless, dissatisfied, and adven- 
turous. That was how Mrs. Brandon summed her up when she 
had called round once or twice with her father and directed all 
her conversation to Frank, who seemed spellbound and en- 
chanted. Certainly she was gay and vivacious, and nobody 
could deny her good looks — ^but she made no secret of the fact 
that she was in search of a rich husband. She said so in front 
of her father and Frank one afternoon. 

“I’m so tired of doing things on the cheap,” she said, and 
made a little speech about it. Cheap boarding houses at Men- 
tone, and second-class fares and second-rate hotels, and last 
summer’s frocks, and no pocket money for all the little lux- 
uries which she considered necessary for the amenities of life. 

“What you ought to do, my lass,” said her father, “is to 
marry a rich young fellow who would give you all the things 
I can’t afford and provide me with something to play with at 
Monte now and then.” 

“I agree. Father,” she said. “I’m waiting for the chance, but 
no rich young man comes speeding in my direction, in spite of 
all the Rolls-Royces rushing along down the Hog’s Back and 
passing us in our miserable little Citroen which we bought 
second-hand from old Thingummy.” 

Those flippant words seemed to amuse her father. But Mrs. 
Brandon disapproved of that kind of talk. The girl might have 
meant it to be humorous, but it wasn’t funny to Frank, who 
had lost his heart to her. 

Mrs. Brandon was certain of that. He was conquering his 
shyness so that he accepted invitations to neighbours’ houses 
where he knew he would meet her. He even went to a garden 
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party at Lady Lamberton’s, where all the neighbourhood was 
present. Mrs. Brandon had gone with him, astonished that he 
should agree to go to such an affair, from which formerly he 
would have shrunk in horror. She was sorry to see him looking 
shabby among all these well dressed people, some of whom 
had come from town. She heard a smart-looking girl in a short 
frock far too high above her knees ask about him, after staring 
at him for a moment. 

“Who is that shabby-looking man who looks as if he had 
slept in his trousers?” 

It was Audrey Avenel who answered, not knowing that Mrs. 
Brandon was within earshot on the other side of the herbaceous 
border. 

“That shabby man is Francis Brandon, the novelist, who has 
more brains than anyone here, which is not saying much. He’s 
a darling.” 

“I thought he might be a tramp who had come to steal the 
spoons,” said the other girl. 

“If he condescended to know a chit like you he might steal 
yotir heart, if you had one,” said Audrey Avenel, ratlier heat- 
edly. 

“Oh, that’s how you feel about him, is it?” said the other girl 
with a light laugh. “Well, I don’t admire your taste, Audrey.” 

Mrs. Brandon had overheard that conversation with annoy- 
ance and astonishment. Annoyance because of those impudent 
remarks about her son’s appearance — ^lie certainly did look 
shabby, but then he was very careless about his clothes — and 
astonishment because Audrey Avenel had spoken so warmly 
about him. Was it possible that this child had lost her heart 
to poor old Frank? No, that w'as absurd. There was a consid- 
erable difference in age between them, and anyhow, Audrey and 
he were just good friends. He treated her now like a younger 
; ; ; j sister, and Mrs. Brandon felt reassured about it. It was a nice 
’companionship for him with that amusing family. It was the 
; ; ' ! : ®ther one she was afraid of, Pearl, as he had begun to call her. 

’ ; ’ There she was, surrounded by a group of Surrey people. 
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some of those elderly colonels who swarmed in the district 
between Aldershot and Guildford, and some weedy-looking 
young men from town, by the look of them, and the vicar of 
their own village, on the outside edge, bringing her an ice — ^all 
of them fascinated by some quality she had. '‘What they call 
sex appeal in the movies,^’ thought Mrs. Brandon, watching the 
little group hovering about that young woman who had fasci- 
nated her son. She was making little jokes, laughing, flashing 
her eyes at them, looking pleased with herself in a garden- 
party frock for which she probably hadn’t paid, if she was as 
poor as she made out. She was pretty, certainly, but not beauti- 
ful, thought Mrs. Brandon critically. She was too thin to be 
really beautiful, and without that bronze-coloured hair and 
those rather deep-blue eyes she might have been called plain, i£ 
one analyzed her features. 

Well, perhaps that was unfair. Mrs. Brandon thought she 
might be a little prejudiced because Frank was so taken with 
this creature. She could see him talking with Lady Lamberton, 
shyly and awkwardly, with his hands in his jacket pockets, and 
his mother noticed with a pang that his glance kept straying 
towards the group where Pearl Jerningham was enjoying her- 
self, basking in male adulation. Presently Lady Lamberton de- 
tached herself from him to attend to other guests, and he 
searched round for his mother and came towards her. 

“Well, Frank,’’ she asked, “how are you getting on?” 

“This is very trying,” he said. “It’s not my element, really, 
and I feel out of the picture. Have you had an ice, Mother? 
Can I get you some strawberries and cream?” 

“Pve had two ices and one strawberries and cream,” Mrs. 
Brandon told him, seeing again how his glance roved towards 
that Jerningham girl. “Audrey Avene! brought me the first ice 
and was carried off by a young man with a stutter. The vicar 
brought me the second and dodged off before I could get a 
word in edgewise, and the strawberries were brought to me by 
an old general who had just swallowed a cherry stone and 
asked me what he should do about it.” 
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Geoffrey Jerningham had approached them at this moment 
and made one of his flamboyant speeches to her son, after bow- 
ing to Mrs* Brandon with exaggerated courtesy 

“A cliapter for a_ novel, my dear lad/’ he s’aid. “All these 
people here are playing a game of make-believe. They’re ore 
tending that they are perfectly safe in a Surrey garden. Tliev’re 
chattering about the best soil for roses and whether they are 
going to the ^dershot tattoo. They shut their ears to the snarl 
of the tax collector lying in wait for them behind the hedges. 

- cf J 1 menacing murmurs of the unemployed 

in ^leffield and Durham and our other cities. They do not look 
at the cracking of the ground beneath their feet and the gulf 
of rum into which their roses and their antirrhinums will go 
with a crash unless there is a dictator in England who will go 
chase out our futile politicians and teach the people that if they 
want to play they must work first, and abolish the state- 
^bsidized laziness of the proletariat. Allow me to get you an 
ice, Mrs. Brandon.” ^ ^ 

Mrs. Brandon declined the ice and saw that her son had 
disappeared from her side. Somehow or other Pearl Jerning- 
ham had slipped away from her group of admirers. She had her 
band on Frank s arm in a comradely way and was walking with 
him towards Lady Lamberton's rose garden. In her garden- 
party frock, very short above her knees, she looked about eight- 
een, though she must have been nearly thirty, and even Mrs. 
Brandon was aware of the striking contrast she made with 
her ill-dressed son, who had an old felt hat on the back of his 
head and a pair of gray flannel trousers, very baggy, beneath 
a s^rts coat which he had bought ready-made in London. 

I m getting anxious about Pearl,” said her father, speaking 
seriously for once. “She frets because of my infernal poverty 
and b^use she does not find enough to do when we winter 
abroad ‘on the cheap,’ as she calls it. Sometimes I wish she 
would marry, though I should hate to lose her. We’re the best 
of comrades, though I daresay she finds me very trying some- 
times. An old ecxentric like me,” 
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Mrs. Brandon was getting anxious about her son, 

“I hope she’ll find a husband to suit her,” she said quietly. 

Mr. Jerningham laughed as he lit a cigarette, first asking 
permission, and then putting the burnt match very carefully 
into one of Lady Lamberton’s flower beds. 

“I hope she won’t run off with some beggarly foreign chap 
—one of those Russian refugees — or some penniless boy who 
can’t afford to keep her. She’s a wench with expensive tastes, 
like her Dad. It’s in the blood. Love in a cottage wouldn’t suit 
Pearl, but she might risk it for the sake of romantic adventure 
or a break-away from boredom.” 

“I hope she won’t risk it,” said Mrs. Brandon sincerely. ‘'It 
would be rather fatal, I think.” 

“There’s a financial bug in town who is very much smitten 
with her,” said Mr. Jerningham, who seemed to be in a confi- 
dential mood. He had been round to Willowbrook Cottage sev- 
eral times, and it had been difficult to get rid of him before 
midnight. 

“What do you mean exactly by a ‘financial bug’ ?” asked 
Mrs. Brandon. 

Mr. Jerningham laughed. 

“Not a bug biologically, my dear Mrs. Brandon. I mean to 
say he’s a gold bug, so to speak, one of those conjurors who 
makes wads of money out of financial juggling while his unfor- 
tunate country staggers beneath a burden of taxation which he 
successfully avoids. I can’t think how those fellows do it. It’s a 
secret I’ve never been able to solve — ^like the law of averages 
on the green cloth. Anyhow, he’s been courting Pearl with 
serious intent. It’s our neighbour Cyril Chantry up at Yeo- 
man’s Farm. Not a bad fellow really, though hardly what you 
might call a gentleman of the old school. Pearl is fairly civil to 
him, but not encouraging. If she could bring herself to like 
him she could live like a duchess and hand out a bit to poor old 
Pa. Not that I urge her in any way. Pearl knows that I put her 
happiness first. Still — it would be nice for my tailor and other 
tradesmen.” 
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He broke off and changed the subject. 

A charming picture, Mrs. Brandon, don’t you think? Fnc 
land at its best. A pleasant garden, velvet lawi youth " i 
beauty old age hiding its wrinkles, and its stiff knels and 
inevitable resignation, peaches ripening on old wS 
of peace. No. real or pe™Le«^X kL 
revolution goes on creeping out to Surrev .^ social 

men with big houses round about the Hog’s Back are^eH-^^'^' 
anxious. Trade denre^Jo.. . f,® getting 


anxious^ Trade depression, supertax, world unr^t troSk 
India, Egypt, God knows whLe, and in ^ o3ort£ :„d 
of England as a great power. The spirit has gLie out of us 
Democracy has won its victory with the inevitable eer, ' 

SS' iMk®"! “dvT” T7' ‘'’“S' -““Sri 

SiTmtag” S flower bedsl Charming, 

Mrs. Brandon had been on pins and needles until her <!a« 
came back with the Jerningham girl. He had that inner lieht in 
his eyes that secret smile about his lips. And that niS he 
had paced up and down again in his bedroom and leaned ott of 
the vundow, watching the stars, or listening to theTqueakinf 
of a baby owl, or the rustle of leaves in a soft breeze ^ ** 

1 hen one evening he sat pretending to read a book Heen 

she could see that, and several times he stirred uneailv OnS 

fey W bough, in Guildford as the result „f one of his sS 
askld°”’‘ O" fl*' wireless?" she 
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“Oh, confound the news TV he answered irritably, and then 
was conscience-stricken and begged her pardon. 

“A bit of a headache,’’ he explained. 

He went slowly upstairs, and she heard his footsteps on the 
old boards overhead, and after an hour of silence one boot drop 
by the side of his bed. She waited half an hour before the 
other boot dropped. Then she too%ent to bed, but could not 
sleep because of what her son was suffering in the next room. 
She knew that he had been hard hit by that affair with Pearl 
Jerningham, who was perfectly heartless and had just used him 
for a country flirtation and then no doubt had dropped him, 
the little wretch. It was because Frank was so sensitive and 
idealistic that he was suffering now. 

Mrs. Brandon slipped out of bed and put on a dressing gown 
and went to his door. His light was still up, as she could see by 
its gleam underneath. 

When she tapped he did not answer for a moment, and then 
said, “Hullo, Mother !” and opened the door. 

“Would you like an aspirin?’^ she asked. 

He laughed at her, amused by her question. 

. “Fm afraid aspirin is no good for my particular form of 
headache/’ he answered. 

“My poor boy!” she said, putting her arm round his shoul- 
der and drawing his head down to kiss him on the forehead. 

“That’s all right,” he said in his shy way. '‘No bones broken 
or anything like that. These little things will happen, if one is 
not extremely careful. How is it you’re not asleep?” 

That was the nearest he got to an explanation. There were 
some secrets he kept from her. 


-r; 

He had made a complete fool of himself that after- 
noon before a restless night when his mother had come to liis 
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room. It was a folly into which he had gone with his eyes open 
and into which he had been drifting for weeks, fully aware that 
he was asking for trouble. Over and over again he had heard 
that little warning bell in his brain. Danger! Keep off the grass. 
Cut and run. 

Absurd phrases like these had repeated themselves in his 
brain. Sometimes he had even spoken them aloud on lonely 
walks. But they were terribly insincere, or at least he had not 
the moral courage to act upon the advice of his subconscious 
mind, because those walks led him deliberately to places where 
he knew there might be a chance of meeting Pearl Jerningham 
and at the time when it was most likely. She always walked 
out with her dog, a black spaniel, between midday and the 
luncheon hour, and, as she once told him, she liked the walk 
past the church, across the stile, through the copse of silver 
birches, and on to Yeoman's Farm, belonging to Cyril Chan- 
try, which was always a good picture with its black barns and 
red-tiled outhouses and high gables over old beams on the edge 
of Quarry Woods, Her afternoon walk between tea and dinner 
led her to the top of the heath, up the narrow lane leading past 
his own cottage. It would have been very simple for Brandon, 
with that knowledge, to avoid the lady by going rapidly in other 
directions or at other times. He failed to do so. On the con- 
trary, he changed his own writing hours and was pulled away 
from his typewriter by some irresistible force which he pre- 
tended was the sun, or the need of fresh air, or the extraordi- 
narily fine light over the landscape. 

Pearl Jerningham teased him by reproaches that he v^as neg- 
lecting his work. 

''Surely you ought to be writing that novel/' she said, "Isn't 
this the best time of day for good wox'k?" 

Of course she knew perfectly well that he had abandoned 
work in order to meet her. She knew, with the unfailing intui- 
tion of a woman in the presence of an amorous male, that she 
attracted him. He gave himself away because of the admira- 
tion which shone through his shy glance at her now and then, 
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though otherwise he avoided a direct look, especially when she 
turned her face to him to laugh into his eyes. When she took 
oif her hat to let the wind blow through her bronze-tinted hair 
his colour heightened because of its glory. When she held his 
hand once to jump over a brook with a muddy margin she 
must have felt the thrill which ran up his arm. When she sat by 
his side on the great gnarled roots of a giant oak above Yeo- 
man’s Farm and demanded a cigarette from him, he was 
abashed and disconcerted because their shoulders touched, and 
she must have noticed that he edged away. 

She tried to break down his reserve by candid questions 
and indiscreet remarks intended, as he knew, to shock his sense 
of reticence and his endeavour to keep the conversation strictly 
formal. She laid little traps for him which would have meant 
self-revelation on his part — ^about Lydia Beaumont, for in- 
stance— if he had fallen into them, and she was amused when 
he avoided them by deliberate irrelevance. Now and again she 
succeeded in removing his mask or in drawing him out on sub- 
jects which generally he hated to talk about — ^liis philosophy of 
life, his literary ambitions, his devotion to his mother, his views 
about marriage and love. Nearly always she laughed at his 
point of view. 

It seemed to her lamentable that he should take life so seri- 
ously and worry himself so needlessly about the moral side of 
things, and other people’s troubles, and the state of the world, 
and the future of the human race, and the possibility of pre- 
venting another war. 

“My dear Mr. Brandon,” she said — ^that was before she had 
drifted into the habit of calling him Frank— “you alarm me by 
your exalted idealism.” 

He denied exalted idealism. He insisted that he was a realist 
trying to get nearer to the truth of life. 

“But there’s no truth,” she argued. “Hasn’t some old Jew 
called Epstein' — or is it Einstein? — ^made everything relative? 

I mean, there’s no absolute truth. It’s just how we feel. I feel 
flippant at the present time. To-morrow I may feel devotional. 


winding Lane 

That’s dreadful pessimism,” said Brandon. “There 
a law somewhere. There must be some purpose in life rt 
ougi to be more happiness, but for our own stupidities'” 

She cried out against his charge of pessimism S?.' f 

What s yours ?” she demanded 

end Tlif3+ ^ tj • system and never come to an 

end. ihat would avoid the nereQc'i-., *t,- i • ” 

know that he could look intn h t /cocked at him, and to 

“■? *at her beauty *0^ sfay”^i2 1^''”“* S"® 
Tu “ ■” *'■*“8: St* things. ■ ■ ' ^ 

aemul" happmess.” said Pearl Jeminghaut, "is purely 

Martled ^ btMolt^brt''sS£lwho£tred 
from the topmost twig of a gorse buL “* 

Sensual, but not selfish ” she eYnloiro^a «t 

S fS4S‘H3: K 
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hate your Iiusband. And you would cry out to God for some- 
tiling better to do— some spiritual purpose.’' 

Pearl Jerningliam raised her hands — ^pretty ■ hands, witH 
pointed nails nicely manicured. 

^There he is again!" she cried. 'That dreadful word 'pur- 
pose' I What purpose? Why purpose? Do we not fulfil our des- 
tiny by living and dying? Has that robin any spiritual pur- 
pose? The little beggar does all right if it keeps alive and mates 
with a lady robin and produces little baby robins and grubs 
enough worms for the family. Isn't that what men and women 
are meant to do?" ' ' 

"Precisely," said Brandon. "But that's the snag. Human 
life isn't as easy as all that. Some poor robins don't get enough 
worms. Or one of them chooses a lady robin who wants more 
worms than he can provide. And the baby robins revolt against 
their parents, just as that fellow does, only with more com- 
plicated trouble to the human family. Then war comes and 
smashes up the nest. Or some robins steal the grub of the other 
fellows, and inside the head of every robin there is a mysterious 
thing called 'conscience,' and an equally mysterious yearning 
to get into closer touch with the Cause of robins and worms, 
and the sky above the gorse bush, and the things behind the 
sky. You see how difficult it all is I" 

Pearl Jerniiigham made big eyes and stared up at the sky 
with a little comical grimace. 

'T feel my flippancy is slightly chilled," she remarked. "The 
man convinces me of sin. He's one of those rare souls who 
make me feel melancholy, as when I hear the sound of church 
bells and I am playing bridge with my father's friends on a 
sunny Sunday afternoon.". 

They talked like that- — absurdly. 

Going home, after leaving her outside the house on the 
green, Brandon was abashed by the childish nonsense he had 
talked, and by the fool, way in which he had allowed this girl 
to get beneath his . armou^ with ' her sense of humour. She 
latiglied at . h^ 'worst'., of it was that he liked her 
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laughter. She mocked at hinri, and he liked her mockery. She 
refused to take anything seriously, not life nor death, and he 
was amused by her flippancy. He liked the quick turn of her 
head, the pretty grimaces she made, the music of her voice, the 
grace of her body, the mirth in her eyes. He was, in fact, in 
love with her. 

Then, one afternoon when they sat on a bank above Yeo- 
man’s Farm, looking at a distant view of Surrey woods 
through a gap in the trees, he noticed that she was nervous and 
excited about something. She was not paying the slightest 
attention to something he was saying, and several times 
laughed for no reason at all that he could guess, and then be- 
came silent and thoughtful while she poked the dead leaves at 
her feet with a bit of stick she had broken from a hedge. 

“I’ve something to tell you,” she said presently. “Great 
news !” 

“It must be good news,” he remarked, seeing the brightness 
and excitement in her eyes. 

“Not too bad,” she answered. “It will make a difference 
to me. I shall be able to escape from poverty and squalor. No 
need for second-class fares and cheap hotels and last season’s 
frocks. Everything that the heart of sensual woman desires, 
with something over for her family and friends. Father is very 
pleased.” 

“Good,” said Brandon. “Has he inherited a fortune from 
one of his aunts?” 

He had an uneasy feeling that this was not the right guess. 

“Not exactly that,” said Pearl Jerningham, laughing again. 

She turned to look at him, and he saw a sort of tenderness 
in her eyes, a kind of comradeship. 

“I’m engaged to be married,” she told him. 

He felt a stab at his heart but did not blink an eyelid, having 
excellent control of his facial muscles. 

“A pleasant fellow ?” he asked quietly. 

. For a moment she did not answer, and a little flush of colour 
crept into her face. 
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“Kind,” she said, after that pause. “Very fond of me. Eager 
to be generous.” 

She mentioned his name and watched to see what effect it 
had upon him, 

“Cyril Chantry. . . . The owner of that old house down 
there, with another in Gadogan Square, London, S. W. . . . 
He gave you a lift in his car once, he tells me. He likes you.” 

Brandon looked at the old house down there— they were 
sitting above its tall chimney stacks and ancient tiles. He could 
see into its courtyard surrounded by black old barns. One of 
Cyril Chantry’s peacocks was giving its harsh cry. Three of his 
horses were grazing in a field beyond the barns. Some of his 
cattle were in the meadows around. His gardeners were mow- 
ing his tennis lawn, just visible beyond a line of tall hollyhocks. 
In the garage, converted from one of the old barns, his second 
chauffeur was cleaning down one of his expensive cars, as 
Brandon had noticed when passing with this girl at his side. 
He had wondered why she had looked over the low wall and 
laughed at all that activity of Cyril Qiantry’s staff. Now he 
knew. 

So she was engaged to that financial shark with a neck too 
tight for his collar, and heavy hunched shoulders, and a pale, 
flabby face. This girl of the old caste, so exquisite, so flower- 
like, a thing of grace, was going to hand herself over to a 
middle-aged man who had made a pot of money by financial 
operations and clever tax-dodging, according to her own father. 
There could be no question of love or sentiment on her side. 
It would be a surrender of all pride and tradition. 

Just for a moment he made a fool of himself by letting her 
see his emotion, his disapproval— as though he had a right to 
disapprove. 

“A charming love match!” he said bitterly. “A romance of 
youth and middle age. Old family for new wealth.” 

Pearl Jerningham put her hand on his for a moment and 
was not angry with him. 

“It sounds sordid,” she said. “In a way it is sordid, I admit 
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that. But he’s very much in love with me, Frank. Quite 
honestly. It isn’t a sudden affair. He asked me three years 
ago. He has been very faithful, and I’m fond of him. He’s 
kind and amusing and generous.” 

“Is that quite good enough?” asked Brandon. 

Pearl Jerningham shrugged her shoulders. 

“It’s not too bad. Most marriages become a compromise, 
don’t they? Young love wears out pretty soon, judging from 
some of those I know. A middle-aged man doesn’t expect too 
much. He is not so emotional, expecting an endless idyll. In 
any case, I’m not cut out for love in a cottage. I want the 
little luxuries of life ... and I’m getting old, Frank. Thirty 
next year. The first little crow’s feet, the first faint lines of 
elderly virginity, the premonition of becoming a poor relation 
living on a small allowance in a Kensington flat. I can’t face 
the prospect. It’s too deplorable. Anything’s better than that. 
Even a rich husband with three Rolls-Royces and a yacht in the 
Mediterranean, and that very charming old house with every 
modern convenience behind its ancient beams, and quite a nice 
little mansion in Cadogan Square!” 

“Excellent I” said Brandon. “I hope you will be happy,” 

“I shall get a lot of fun,” she answered. “I don’t expect 
happiness to the Kth degree. Is there anybody you know who 
has attained that elusive sensation for more than five minutes 
now and then?” 

He was sulky for a few minutes, and then something moved 
in his mind, and he knew that it was sheer impudence of him 
to be sulky. What right had he to disapprove? Pearl Jerning- 
ham had been good enough to talk to him, to laugh with him, 
.to pass a few hours with him from time to time. It was his 
own fault if he had allowed himsdf to get excited about her. 
He ought to have been more on his guard. 

, “I hope you will be happy,” he said again, without bitterness 
tins time. “That man Chantry will have a very beautiful wife — 
: it’s absurd of you to talk of crow’s feet and old age ! — and you 
will have the world at your feet. Perhaps when you live in Aat 
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old house you will pass down my lane sometimes and let me 
-look at you from mj cottage garden, very respectfully, pulling 
my forelock.” 

“I shall come inside your cottage,” she said. “I shall inter- 
rupt your work. I shall help you to wash up after you have 
made tea for me. I shall ask you to my garden parties.” 

“And I shan’t come,” said Brandon. “But Fll write a sonnet 
now and then to a lovely lady and fasten it with a tin-tack to 
this old tree where we used to sit.” 

Pearl Jerningham fluttered her eyelashes. 

“I’ll put one of your novels in every bedroom,” she promised. 

“Good heavens, that will be a whole edition!” 

He took her back to the house on the green, and when she 
took his hand she drew it forward and put it to her lips, so 
that he was exceedingly embarrassed. 

“I like our friendship,” she said. “If you asked me I might 
almost be tempted to try love in a cottage!” 

He stared at her for a moment, and his heart gave that 
lurch which had happened when he first saw her in her grand- 
mother’s drawing room framed in the French window with the 
rose garden as her background. 

“Dare I ask you?” he said in a voice that was strangely 
harsh. 

“I’m only joking!” she cried. “It’s a shame to tease you. 
Good luck to the novel !” 

She kissed her hand to him, and he raised his shabby old 
hat. What a fool he had been! 
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Brandon had to face some weekstn his country cottage 
without his mother to look after his bodily comforts and mental 
ease. His sister — ^with that irresponsible husband who allowed 
his socialistic ideas to creep into his journalistic copy for Con- 
servative papers — ^was going to have her new baby. Owing to 
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But he knew that she had a secret anxiety lest he should be 
iured away by some ■designing female in her absence. Not even 
Pearl Jerningliam's engagement to Cyril Chantry had made her 
quite sure' that lie was out of danger. 

He gave her an envelope which he had not sealed down. 

' ‘‘'Give that to Lucy with my love.. It may come in use f til 
now that her ridiculous husband is out of a job again.^' 

His mother drew out a check and glanced at it. 

. -'Oh, Frank! .IPs terribly generous of you. But you can't 
afford all that. Twenty pounds!" 

'T can just spare it," he said. 'Tt won't go very far, any- 
how." ■• 

He could' just spare it, though it meant giving tip a Iioliday 
which he had been scheming to take, now that he had finished 
his novel, A tramp through Brittany with Val Foster. He had 
been turning up guide books — St, Malo — ^A^'^annes — Cariiac, 
For thirty francs a day they could stay very comfortably ]ii 
these places. Now that little dream had been shattered by the 
failure of an irresponsible brother-in-law to hold domm a job 
and provide for his wife and overnumerous babies. Also he 
would have to cut down his w’^eekly ration of tobacco, \¥etl, 
that would be good for liis health. He had been oversmoking 
lately, especially while he was correcting the proofs of his last 
novel, due for autumn publication. 

His mother put her hand on his shoulder- and kissed liis 
cheek, though she was shy of emotional demonstration. 

"It's very good of you, Frank. You work so hard and get 
such poor sales, I wish ' you didn't write above the heads of 
the public. It's , unfair that novelists who pander to the lowest 
taste should .get all the money. It's abominable, really, when 
you put more .genius in a paragraph than they do in millions 
of words." 

-Brandon laughed at her. She- had .said' such things many 
times before, and there was no truth in' them. ■ 

"My dear Mother, I get exactly w^hat I’m worth in the literary 
market If I fail to please the big-.public if s because I haven't 
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the knack of writing stuff which appeals to average human 
nature. It shows I’m limited. I’ve no illusions about that. If I 
could make a hundred thousand people read a book instead of a 
thousand at the most, I should begin to think I had a touch of 
genius. I’ve no sense of highbrow superiority. One writes to be 
read and, if possible, bought.” 

“No,” said his mother. “You’re too good to appeal to the 
mass mind.” 

He argued with her to pass the time until she was ready to 
go by bus to the station. 

“I’m too narrow,” he said. “Too unimaginative. I think the 
mass mind is much more intelligent than the critics allow. What 
about H. G. Wells ? They devour him. He’s the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Charles Dickens. The historian of modern life. What 
about Galsworthy? His Forsyte Saga was a best seller.” 

“Pooh!” she said. “None of them can write the beautiful 
things you do, Frank.” 

That was the absurdity of mother love. He knew his limita- 
tions, his desperate struggles to get anywhere near the truth of 
life as he knew it, the agony of construction at which he was a 
dreadful duffer, his lack of humour, his shirking of emotion, 
his deliberate avoidance of feminine interest. 

At the station he lingered by the carriage door until the train 
started. His mother remembered one or two other things which 
she wished to impress upon him. If he went out when Mrs. 
Narracott was away — she was going to sleep with her sister as 
usual — ^lie was to be sure to lock up. There were so many 
gipsies about. Then there was the oil for the lamps. She had 
only left enough for a week or two. He would have to order 
another gallon. 

The guard whistled, and Brandon leaned through the win- 
dow to kiss this little gray-haired woman who had looked after 
him with a devotion which he had hardly i-ealized until now, 
when she was leaving him for a while. She had done every- 
thing for him while he had been absorbed in his work or had 
wandered about, chasing ideas, or living in his own thoughts, 
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or allowing himself to fall in love. He would feel extraor- 
dinarily lost without her' — ^absurdly helpless. She sat there smil- 
ing at him and coughing now and then with her usual touch of 
bronchitis, anxious, shabby, worn, and frail looking. She would 
probably tire herself out looking after Lucy and her babies. He 
was conscience-stiricken because of the way he had let her wait 
on him, and the long hours he had left her alone, cut off from 
all her real interests in life — except himself. 

“You’ll be glad to hear the roar of buses again and see the 
look of London chimney pots,” he said. 

“Well, it will be nice to see a few shop windows,” she ad- 
mitted. “But I shall be glad to get back.” 

He raised his hand to her as tlie train went off, and saw a 
glint of tears in her eyes, although she was smiling. 

It was the first time she had been away from him for years, 
except for a night or two, though he had left her for his trips 
abroad. For her sake he was sorry that his literary earnings 
were so precarious. It would be fine to give her a good time 
now and then, to take her away to the Riviera or somewhere 
during the winter months when her bronchitis was bad as a 
rule. She hadn’t had a good time away from drudgery and 
domestic care ever since he could remember. Just for a moment 
he envied those best sellers whose novels sold like hot cakes. 


19 

Mrs. narracott, who cooked and cleaned at willow- 
brook and slept out with her sister in the village, is a valuable 
witness of what happens when an author and an artist live 
together in a country cottage. At least, her point of view is 
worth considering, because it represents the reasonable opinion 
of simple souls about those extraordinarily unpractical and dis- 
orderly people who are more interested in words and ideas, and 
blobs of wet paint, and the relation of art to life, than in the 
decent ordering of their own lives. 
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As she told her sister, Mrs.- Mew,: the two geiitleiBeii; w 
great She couldn’t do anything with them, try as she 

would. Just as she was preparing a nice hotduncli for them, 
they announced that they would be out all day and wanted her 
to make up a, few sandwiches. Just as she had scrubbed and 
polished the boards in the' sitting room, they came in with 
muddy boots— it was a wet autumn — and went clumping ■ about 
the house, leaving a trail of dirty footmarks. 'From 'circum- 
stantial evidence of candle ends, heaped-up ashes in the hearth, 
and the dead ends of cigarettes dropped into flower vases and 
teacups, she thought they sat up to the small hours of the 
morning, talking nonsense — the same kind of nonsense which 
she heard through the kitchen door sometimes. 

They were always arguing, getting excited about nothing at 
all, shouting at each other sometimes as though they were 
quarrelling, although they seemed to be the best of friends. 
She couldn’t get a word in edgewise unless she could get Mr. 
Brandon by himself. They made cocoa for themselves late at 
night, and there were signs that they had been going at the 
biscuits and cheese. One night they never went to bed at all. 
She was shocked when she came at half-past seven to find the 
two gentlemen sitting one each side of the hearthplace before a 
dead fire — still talking. It was something about God and Life 
and Art, as far as she could make out. The room was thick with 
smoke and strewn with matches. The lamps were burning dim, 
having used up most of their oil. Mr. Brandon looked like a 
ghost, with dark lines under his eyes. He sprang to liis feet and 
cried out, ^‘Holy Moses!” when she opened the door, and then 
laughed at Mr. Foster and accused him of being ‘'a talkative 
devil” 

Mr. Foster was a little mad, thought Mrs. Narracott. There 
was no knowing what he wouldn’t do next, and there were 
some things which she was ashamed almost to tell her sister, 
although she was a married woman. Weil, to be quite frank, he 
had a habit of going to his bath without a stitch on him. She 
met him like that in the bedroom passage and he said, ^^Nice 
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morning, Mrs. Narracott!” as though he were fully dressed. 

isgusting, she called it, though he didn’t seem to mind. As for 
his pictures, she couldn’t make head or tail of them. They would 
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Foster was in one of his funny moods. She stayed to supper 
once or twice and helped Mrs. Narracott to wash up, just as if 
she was a sen'antmaid instead of being one of the Avenels; 
and after that Mr. Foster went up to the hall to paint Miss 
Audrey's portrait, leaving Mr. Brandon to do some work. Then 
Mr. Jerningham came in sometimes, bringing his flute with 
him and playing it to Mr. Foster's accompaniment on the piano, 
with a bottle of whisky on top of the piano lid in case he felt 
thirsty, which he did quite often. More talk, of course ! 

Mrs. Narracott could never understand why the gentry — if 
one could call these artists and writing men gentry — should 
have so much to say to each other. Mr. Jerningham, who was a 
real gentleman, was a great talker. Going in with a tray of 
glasses after supper, or to ask if anything more was wanted 
before she went home, Mrs. Narracott saw him standing with 
his back to the fireplace, speaking like a Member of Parliament 
before an election. She overheard some of his words. England. 
. . . The Demoralization of the Working Classes. . . . Breed- 
ing from the Unfit. . . . The Need of Aristocracy . . . the 
Old Peasant Stock. 

Very handsome and very wicked he looked, with his black 
eyebrows and long, lean face. There were many stories about 
him in the village by people who remembered him as a wild 
young man. There was that story about Phyllis Chant, the 
blacksmith's daughter, now respectably married with two 
children as old as Miss Audrey. Mrs. Narracott herself remem- 
bered the time when he was still living in the old house, now 
turned into a hotel for week-enders and golfing people. She 
remembered that he tried to kiss her when she was nursemaid 
to Mrs. Avenel twenty years ago. She had smacked his face for 
him properly, being a respectable girl and walking out with 
Narracott at the time. Perhaps he hadn’t forgotten, because 
, . . he always smiled at her under his black brows and said, “Hullo, 
, ' Polly ! Glad to see you again. Keeping well ?” 

; i , Then one evening Miss Pearl Jerningham came in with Mr. 

> Cyril Chantry of Yeoman’s Farm — ^the rich city gentleman who 
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had killed his wife by cruelty, if one could believe half one 
heard. Miss Pearl laughed very much with Mr. Foster, but Mr. 
Brandon seemed upset and was very quiet. 

“It’s my belief, my dear,” said Mrs. Narracott to her married 
sister, “that young Brandon was a bit gone on Miss Pearl 
before she got engaged to that man up at Yeoman’s. You know 
how things get about in a village like this, though I can’t think 
why. The boy who looks after Birkett’s cattle saw them sitting 
together on stiles and things during harvest time. And he was 
very peaky in his appetite, I noticed. His poor Ma was worried 
about him. One does put two and two together, you know.” 

Seen from the mental view of Mrs. Narracott, life in 
Willowbrook Cottage during the absence of Mrs. Brandon was 
disorderly and upsetting. What annoyed her most, perhaps, was 
the difficulty of getting a word in edgewdse. 


20 

Val foster enjoyed those talks and walks with bran- 
don, and it amused him to see behind a shy man’s mask, 
dropped now and then in moments of self-revelation, and some- 
times, when not on his guard, utterly discarded, so that Foster 
could see the workings of his mind. 

Foster’s own method of argument, partly for the sake of 
humorous effects, was one of brutal assertion. Brandon modi- 
fied, excused, saw half-tones and delicate shades, and found it 
extraordinarily difficult to hate or blame. Foster once before 
had accused him of disgusting sympathy. He did so again in 
this country cottage when he saw how Brandon listened with 
an air of extreme attention to Mrs. Narracott’s meanderings 
about her rheumatism, the trials of her unfortunate sister, 
married to a man who drank up his wages, and the symptoms 
of a small niece who was sickening, she thought, for measles, 

“My good ass,” said Foster, “why do you allow your precious 
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time to be wasted by that old chatterbox? What does it matter 
to you whether she has lumbago in her backside or whether 
her sister’s husband drowns himself in weak ale at the Jolly 
Farmer?” 

“It matters a lot to her,” said Brandon. “And after all, we 
owe her something for cooking our grub.” 

“What you owe you pay,” argued Foster. “These talkative 
old women would worry your life out if you listened to all 
their ailments. Tell the old lady to dry up.” 

“She’s quite interesting,” said Brandon. “I like to know 
how people live in the village. I like to get at their point of 
view.” 

“It’s not worth getting,” asserted Foster in his dogmatic 
way. “They’re simply out to bleed the moneyed folk for all 
they’re worth, and don’t show any gratitude for benefits re- 
ceived. I know ’em ! I have a sister married to a man in Sussex. 
The country folk batten on them. The head gardener sells his 
vegetables. The grocer charges him fancy prices. His servants 
get secret commissions from the tradespeople, and when they’ve 
fattened on him they give notice because they’re too far away 
from the local cinema. He has to subscribe to the cricket clubs 
and the football clubs and every blessed thing, while pa3dng 
high wages to young louts who get their so-called education 
free, slack off when they feel tired, and go on the dole when 
they get the sack for insolence or incompetence.” 

“Human nature isn’t as bad as all that,” said Brandon. “I 
find the folk about here very honest and good hearted.” 

“That’s because they can’t get anything out of you. Those 
shop people in the village are much more prosperous than a 
writing Johnny. They all have their side cars or their motor 
bikes, while you trudge about on your flat feet.” 

“I like trudging about on my flat feet,” said Brandon. “Let’s 
go for that walk.” 

; During the walk he was stopped by a straight-backed old 
, lady who peered into his face and caught hold of his sleeve. 

, . .“Haven’t I seen you before, young man?” she asked. 
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‘"I came to tea with yotir granddaiighter,” said Brandon, 
: siiotitiiig. at her, 

'‘Oh, you're one of Pearfs young men!'' she exclaimed. 
''She always has . someone after her. Keeps them on a string, 
the puss, and plays cat-and-mouse with them. Who is that 
attractive-looking man with you ? He reminds me uncommonly 
of my old friend the Bishop of Exeter." 

Foster tried to suppress unseemly mirth at being taken for 
a bishop and managed to pull himself together sufficiently to 
make his bow to the old lady when Brandon introduced him. 
But he became impatient at the end of a quarter of an hour 
when Brandon was still listening patiently to a long account 
of the late Bishop's eccentricities, interrupted by the old lady's 
difficulties in remembering where they happened, and when 
they happened, and the name of the niece who kept house for 
him. 

'Tm almost positive it was Miss Smith. And yet I have a 
feeling that it was Miss Montefiore. Surely you remember, my 
dear?" 

"Perhaps it was Miss Hermione Sheepshanks," suggested 
Foster helpfully. 

The old lady thought it might have been, but on the other 
hand she had an idea it was Miss Johnson. 

Foster rescued Brandon at last by protesting that he had to 
send off a telegram, and Mrs. Jerningham released them gra- 
ciously, after warning them with a playful finger not to get into 
trouble with the girls, whom she called "gals." 

"I know you young men. I remember my brothers. Dread- 
ful philanderers with anything in a skirt! Now there are no 
skirts, but I daresay it's just the same." 

"Heaven help us!" exclaimed Val Foster after this inter- 
ruption. "How long would you have talked to that old dame if 
I hadn't broken in brutally? She's worse than Mrs. Narracott." 

"I'm sorry for old people," said Brandon. "They're so lonely 
and bewildered. They don't quite know whether they’re in the 
past or the present. One day you and I will be like that, for- 
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tell me that yon have fallen: a victim to that girfs seductions! 
Has she been amusing herself with yon on a snmmer holiday? 
Great heavens, that women ought to be locked up !’" 

It was one of those moments when Brandon gave himself 
away completely. ' ■ ' 

; *‘‘I don't, mind telling you," he said huskily, "hliat IVe made 
a hopeless fool of myself, old man. Fve had the damned im- 
pndence to fall in love with her.” 

Val Foster felt sorry for him, but didn't say so. He argued 
for a little while tliat Brandon had a perfect right to fall in 
love with anybody, and that it would do him a lot of good as 
an emotional experience, and that it was an honour to any 
woman to be loved by a man who wrote good grammar and 
had a little white flame in his soul. 

^‘Speaking seriously,” said Brandon, '^I've taken a pretty 
hard knock, though I'm not going to wail about it.” 

He asked Foster not to talk about it, and the two friends 
trudged for half an hour through Surrey woods. Then Brandon 
spoke of the Avenel girls and the lack of suitable young men 
in the neighbourhood, and he talked as though continuing his 
private, thoughts. 

'The point is, what about this love business? We don’t seem 
to get any nearer to the solution of that particular problem. 
After a thousand years of so-called civilization, the relation- 
ship between the sexes seems to be more difficult than ever. 
Everybody is talking about it, writing about it, thinking about 
it, but they don't seem to make a success of it. I dodged it 
for some years. It's like trying to dodge a forest fire when one's 
passions get stirred. The best one can do, I suppose, is to hang 
oil to self-control, which is another name sometimes for self- 
crucifixion.” 

\^al Foster was interested and amused and' amazed. So this 
celibate soul had been caught at last by the inescapable passion. 
He had run away from women of the town and then had met 
one face to face in a country , lane. He had gone into Surrey 
to save Ills soul and had lost his heart to the wrong* girl. 
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I believe in order. Also I believe in the love of one man for one 
woman. Anything less tlian that is a degradation of love and 
the denial of an ideal to which we owe a great deal in art, 
literature, and social chivalry.” 

“The man is mediseval!” said Val Foster, addressing a 
thoughtful-looking cow over a wayside hedge. “The man lives 
aloof from the stream of modern thought !” 

The argument lasted a long time. It led up to that general 
discussion of life which was interrupted by Mrs. Narracott at 
half-past seven the following morning. 


21 

Foster fulfilled his promise to paint Audrey avenel, 
although he left out the cornfield and the mangel-wurzels. He 
painted her in her father’s old house, with a casement window 
behind her and a glimpse of the rose garden. He talked a lot of 
nonsense to her, which kept her laughing, but sometimes they 
talked seriously, because this painter had his serious moments, 
though they didn’t last long. It was natural that they should 
talk of Brandon, their mutual friend, and being a man who 
studied the minds as well as the faces of those who sat to him 
— some of his critics deny that he ever painted a human face — 
he guessed that this attractive girl had a sentimental affection 
for an impecunious novelist who was totally unaware of his 
luck. 

It was not difficult to arrive at this conviction. If Foster 
spoke about a novel he had read, Audrey Avenel asked him 
what he thought of Brandon’s books. If he discussed the rela- 
tive values of town and country life, Audrey Avenel wondered 
if Brandon had been wise to bury himself in a country cottage 
out of touch with humanity. If he asked her about any interest- 
ing people living in the district, she thought that the only man 
who had anything resembling a soul was Mr. Brandon. 
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“Fm so sorry for him,” she exclaimed one day. “He’s so 
desperately poor.” 

“He likes being poor,” said Val Foster. “He would be 
conscience-stricken if he earned more than a journeyman 
labourer. He’s like that. One of those hopeless idiots who think 
that if they’re enjoying life they’re probably robbing other 
people of their fair share of happiness. Not my style, you know! 
I believe in grabbing what one can and letting the other fellow 
rot, if he can’t ripen. That’s the law of life. That is what has 
built up our magnificent civilization and that great Empire 
upon w'hich the sun absolutely refuses to set.” 

Audrey Avenel laughed, as she did almost too much when 
this portrait was in progress. 

“You don’t seem to have grabbed very much,” she remarked, 
glancing at his paint-stained clothes. 

Foster spoke in the tone of a tragic actor. 

“Madam, I have been rich and I have been poor. I have 
earned as much as twenty pounds for the portrait of a mayor in 
the Midlands in his chain of office. I spent it in riotous living 
which I don’t regret. I have battened on the fleshpots of my 
friends. I have known squalor, and I have known luxury. I 
prefer luxury, and one day when I am President of the Royal 
Academy, I shall decline to eat off anything but gold plate. This 
is a charming room. I suppose your father wouldn’t like to 
adopt a poor artist to decorate his walls and paint frescoes in 
his bathrooms ? Any style required.” 

“My father can hardly support his own family,” explained 
Audrey. “This house is an inheritance of a more prosperous 
past. The income tax is dragging us down to ruin.” 

“Strange!” said Val Foster. “I have never earned enough 
to interest the Inland Revenue Department. I should feel that 
I was being dragged up to wealth if I began to worry about the 
, i r income tax.” 

i :] j ; Audrey Avenel spoke of Brandon again. 

; i j“Do you think he will ever make a success of his books?” 
i ji the least chance,” said Foster. “He’s too pure. He’s 
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innocent. But isn’t that ear a bit on the off side? I mean, 
doesn’t it bulge a bit at the lobe? Excuse my criticism, won't 
you, sir ?” 

“No, I’ll be hanged if I will,” said Foster, who was not in 
the habit of standing nonsense from undergraduates of Cam- 
bridge nor yet of Oxford. “That ear is precisely as I intended 
it to be, and if you’re not very careful you’ll get a thick ear of 
your own, my dear lad. I’m warning you.” 

Young Avenel laughed loudly. He hadn’t been spoken to 
like that since he was a fag at Winchester. He regarded Val 
Foster as a great humorist. 

Sylvia, so slim and dark as a contrast to her Saxon sister, 
also permitted herself a little destructive criticism. 

She glanced at Val Foster as though wondering whether he 
could stand the deadly truth. 

“Don’t you think you have made her look rather like a bar- 
maid with peroxided hair? You don’t seem to give her that air 
of refinement which we expect from our distinguished sister.” 

“Sylvia, you ought to be whipped!” cried Audrey. “I’ll rub 
your nose in Mr. Foster’s palette if you’re not careful.” 

“If you people will give me a little air,” said Foster, “I’ll 
get on with this slab of work. What if she does look like a bar- 
maid? There are some nice barmaids, let me tell you, and I 
have a high respect for them. There’s more intelligence behind 
a bar in a Chelsea pub than there is in some old Surrey man- 
sions, if you’ll allow me to say so.” 

This remark, spoken with grim rebuke, was received with a 
riot of laughter from Sylvia and pleased young Avenel ex- 
tremely. 

Mrs. Avenel may have concealed any secret criticism which 
was almost unavoidable to a mother’s heart in the presence of 
a portrait of her daughter, but she expressed great admiration 
for a very charming “likeness,” as though Foster had done a 
coloured photograph. But it was Colonel Avenel w'ho paid 
Foster the best compliment. Every now and again he came to 
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Colonel Avenel hesitated and then suggested a fair offer. 

“If you would accept sixty pounds? It’s as much as I can 
afford these days.” 

Val Foster made a noble gesture. Sixty pounds seemed like 
a fortune to him, but he valued his pride even more. Perhaps 
that was why he was a poor man, though envied by his fellow 
craftsmen. 

“I promised your daughter I would paint her portrait. It 
wasn’t a commercial offer, Colonel. Allow me to behave as 
if I were a little gentleman for once. The vanity of a pavement 
artist!” 

Colonel Avenel took his arm and held it in a tight grip for a 
moment. 

“It’s extraordinarily good of you. I’m very much touched. 
If everybody in England had the same spirit I shouldn’t be so 
anxious for its future. People nowadays take more than they 
give.” 

He spoke a word or two about Brandon. 

“Nice fellow. It’s a pleasure to have him as a neighbour.” 

He took Foster to his garden gate and was amused when the 
artist gave him a military salute in the old style. Foster had 
been one of those subalterns who had cursed brigadiers, 
generals, and staff officers with exceeding violence of language 
in many dugouts and rat-haunted billets in a war which is now 
ancient history. It struck him as ironical that he should be 
received on level terms with one of them in his own garden, 
and that his old bitterness had changed into tolerance for a 
type which perhaps was passing out of English life. 

“After all,” he said to Brandon, who was waiting for him, 
“the retired colonels who infest this neighbourhood have a 
quality which is not being reproduced by some of the younger 
crowd — if old Avenel is a fair specimen. What is it that makes 
them different from the cynical young gentlemen they send to 
Oxford at great expense ?” 

“Faith in an old code of manners and morals,” said Brandon. 
“But I don’t blame the younger crowd for challenging it all. 
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It^s the age of bewilderment. Freud and Einstein have under- 
mined the foundations of'-. 'belief. The tribal laws are disinte- 
grating. We haven't found ' the right balance between liberty 
and discipline. ... By the way, Mrs. Narracott would be 
much obliged if you wouldn't use the sink for cleaning your 
brushes. I hope you don't mind my passing on her objection?" 

“Not in' the least," said Foster. He used the bath instead 
of the sink. 


It was not far from yeoman's farm that val foster 
met the lady with whom he had once gone wandering to hilltop 
villages behind Mentone on the Cote d'Azur. He had left 
Brandon to do his weekly article for a Northern syndicate and 
decided on a lone tramp, now interrupted by this encounter. 

“Fancy meeting you in a Surrey lane!" she cried, pretending 
to look surprised, although she had heard of his arrival from 
the Avenels. 

She held her hand out for him to kiss as she had done on 
the Italian-speaking Riviera, and he was good enough to oblige, 
though he looked at her with mock severity. 

“You're a beauty, you are !" he said, holding her hand rather 
longer than was necessary. 

“Other people have told me so," she assured him. “But vrhy 
mention it so grimly?" 

“I have a friend," he said, “a very simple and honest man, 
chaste in soul and of most excellent simplicity. Why did you 
invade his hermitage and tempt him from his typewriter? Do 
you gloat over the bleeding hearts of your victims, massacred 
to make a midsummer holiday?" 

of colour swept Pearl Jerningham's face, but she 
at the absurdity of Foster's speech, 
be sensible for once!" she implored. “This isn't a 
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^‘Well, speaking seriously,'^ said Foster, ''you've been flirting 
with my friend Brandon, and he thought you were kind and 
■fell in love with you." 

For a moment she avoided his eyes, while the colour stayed 
ill her cheeks. 

"I know. Poor dear! I'm very sorry. I didn't mean to tease 
him." 

"He's too good to be made a pretty lady's plaything," said 
Foster, "I don't object to your breaking my heart now and 
then, because I can drown my sorrows in drink, but I must ask 
you to keep off my more respectable friends." 

"Is he really worrying about me?" asked Pearl Jerning- 
hani. 

"Pie has all the symptoms of romantic love," said Foster. 
"It's painful to stay with him. His sighs make a draught in 
his drawing room. He pecks at his food. He paces his floor 
boards and makes them creak horribly at nights." 

"Seriously," said Pearl, "does he pine for me?" 

"The woman does gloat!" exclaimed Foster. "Oh, horrible!" 

"Tell him I love him," said Pearl. 

She laughed in her pleasing way and glanced back at the 
high gables of Yeoman's Farm. 

"I suppose you know I'm engaged to the master of that 
house?" 

"I hope he'll beat you," said Foster. "I hope there'll be a 
performance of The. Taming of the Shrezv in Surrey." 

"It may be Love’s Labour Lost’’ she answered. "But he's 

very kind. Look!" ' . . 

She held out her hand to show him her engagement ring, 
and he pretended to be dazzled. 

"Vulgar!" he told her, "That would keep me for a year 

with lots of beer." 

"'What about a 'Stroll?" she suggested. "Hike to keep slim," 

, '"On condition there's no’ vamping," said Foster sternly, 
"Fm a strong man, but I'm easily tempted," ' ■ 

• ' They strolled to the high woods above Yeoman's Farm, 
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Certainly,” said Foster. “I say two hundred.” 

We made a moral protest some moments later. 

Look here, young woman, I don’t think you oueht to be 
so free with your future husband’s money. HonouXilto I 
tae to^see a man dragged down to ruin ,Jite so ^uMy.^oke 

;';Pearl Jerningham shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

Money means nothing to him. When he wants more he 
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starts another company. I don’t understand these things, but 
that’s what Father tells me.” 

“His friends tell me the same thing,” agreed Foster. “It’s 
quite all right until the revolution begins. Then you may have 
your little white throat cut while I’m defending your husband’s 
property behind a barricade. If I weren’t such a man of 
principle I might be on the wrong side of the barricade with a 
red rag on my rifle. It’s probably due to my ductless glands 
—according to a little book I read the other day— that I’m qn 
the side of law and order and high finance.” 

“You go too far for me,” said Pearl Jerningham. “I can’t 
follow that thread of argument.” 

“It leads down Sinister Street,” he told her, “past your 
future husband’s head office.” 

“Do you regard him as one of our more important bandits?” 
asked Pearl. 

Foster nodded. 

“One of the worst, my dear. So I’m told by his friends. 
There’ll be a Bluebeard’s Chamber in your bedroom.” 

Pearl Jerningham shrugged her shoulders. 

“I shan’t look inside as long as he’s kind to me. I feel rather 
sorry for him. You’ll be surprised to hear that he has a soul 
and is sorry that he didn’t take up art instead of finance. He 
hates money-making, really. It’s only that he plays the game 
as he finds it. He makes an adventure of it. He gets a kind 
of thrill out of it. But he loathes its drudgery and its shady 
corridors.” 

“I don’t like that bit about art,” said Foster. “It doesn’t 
sound convincing. Not that I shall tell him so if he comes 
down with a check for two hundred pounds duly honoured at 
the bank. When shall I start that libel on you ?” 

He started it the next day at the Georgian house on the 
green, where Brandon had seen Pearl Jerningham framed in 
the French window and his heart had given a lurch. The 
portrait will be remembered by people who remember such 
things. It was in last year’s Academy. 
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Brandon and his friend were sitting over a log fire 
one evening, silent for once because a famous pianist was play- 
ing to them over the wireless, when there was a sound of foot- 
steps coming up the garden path, and a moment later a knock 
at the door. It was eleven o’clock and too late for ordinary 
visitors. Brandon sat up and took notice, raising his eyebrows 
at Val Foster. 

“I wonder who that is?” 

“Perfectly easy to find out,” said Foster. “Open the door, 
laddy.” 

Brandon went to the hall door and opened it, letting in a 
gust of wet wind and Sylvia Avenel. 

She was wearing a leather motoring coat strapped tightly 
rotmd her slim body, and a hat pressed down over her forehead 
so that it reached her eyes, shining and a little excited. 

“Anything wrong?” asked Brandon, shutting the door to 
keep out the rain and the wind. 

“Well,” said Sylvia, “I’ve come to ask a favour. Will you 
be terribly kind?” 

“Come in,” suggested Brandon. “It’s warmer by the fire. 
There’s only Val Foster.” 

He wondered what kindness this girl wanted from him at 
that hour of the night. He had an uneasy feeling that it was 
something to do with the owner of a green car. And he was 
perfectly right. 

“No, I won’t come in. As a matter of fact, I have a man 
outside. I was supposed to be dining with my aunt in Brompton 
Square before coming home in the baby Austin by ten o’clock 
sharp according to parental orders.” 

“Only an hour late,” said Brandon, smiling at this daughter 
of the Avenels. 

She answered his smile rather nervously. 

“Yes, but that’s not the worst of it. I brought Robin with 
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me for company’s sake, and the idea was that he would put 
up for the night with a friend at Godaiming. Unfortunately, I 
wrecked my car in a ditch not far from home, and the last bus 
has gone to Godaiming, and it’s pouring with rain, and Robin is 
in evening dress. The point is, will you put him up for the 
night?” 

“Where is he now ?” asked Brandon. 

. “Getting wet outside your gate,” .she told him, with a laugh 
in which amusement was mingled with anxiety. 

“Well, we had better get him under cover,” said Brandon. 

He opened the door again, and Sylvia Avenel cried, “Robin!” 

Through the darkness a young man appeared, and Brandon 
recognized him as the owner of the green car whom he had seen 
on summer evenings now and then on Harley Heath. 

“Good-evening,” the young man said politely. “Rather damp, 
isn’t it ?” 

He was more than damp, and the light coat over his evening 
clothes looked decidedly wet. 

“Come in and dry yourself,” said Brandon not too warmly. 
He wasn’t at all stire that he liked this situation. Sylvia Avenel 
was asking him to put up a man who had been ordered off the 
course by her father, after an evening in town when she was 
supposed to be dining with her aunt and was certainly not. It 
might lead to unpleasant friction with Colonel Avenel, for 
whom he had considerable esteem. 

“You had better be introduced,” said Sylvia, as though she 
were a model of social etiquette. “Mr. Robert Carling . . , 
Mr. Francis Brandon.” 

In the sitting room where Val Foster had been lounging 
before a log fire he was now standing and listening to these 
voices, after turning off the wireless and cutting off a Chopin 
prelude played by a famous pianist. 

“Hello, young fellow!” he said when Mr. Robert Carling 
came into the room with Sylvia and Brandon. “Quite a time 
since you touched me for a quid in the King’s Road. And, by 
the by, I don’t think you ever paid it back. How’s Jill ?” 
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The young man in evening clothes — Mr. Robert Carling — 
looked staggered for a moment, or at least extremely discon- 
certed. Brandon noticed that his face flushed at the sight of 
Foster and that he didn’t seem overjoyed to see him. 

“You here?” he exclaimed. 

“Why not?” asked Val Foster. 

Sylvia was as surprised as the man she had brought in. 

“Do you two people know each other?” she asked. 

“Too well,” said Foster. “There’s hardly anything I don’t 
know about Mr. Robert Carling. We had the same grand- 
mother, I believe, and we went to the same elementary school — 
Harrow. Being eight years his senior, I used to punch his head 
when he was a small, unpleasant boy.” 

“Well, you needn’t make a song about it,” said the victim 
of Foster brutality. 

He was a good-looking young man with fair hair which was 
very kinky, and pale-blue eyes which looked a little weak, and 
the faint touch of a golden moustache, like the hero of a senti- 
mental novel. 

Sylvia described her accident with the small car. The roads 
were wet, and she had had a bad skid when turning the corner 
of the lane which led to the main Godaiming road. The beastly 
little mouse trap had lurched into the ditch and broken its 
steering gear, with other regrettable damage. 

“There it will have to stay until the morning,” she said. 
“Meanwhile I’m wet to the knees and stung with nettles in 
every part of my body. And I think I’m going to catch a cold 
unless some kind friend will get me some hot drink. What 
about you, Robin? That evening shirt looks disastrous.” 

Brandon admitted that he could make some hot drink, but 
he suggested that Sylvia had better get home. Her people might 
be worried. He would walk back with her, and Mr. Carling 
could sleep in Mrs. Narracott’s room upstairs, if he didn’t mind 
primitive conditions. 

; Sylvia Avenel seemed disinclined to move from a warm 
{ hearthside. 
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“Oh, I may as well get ht^ng for a sheep as a lamb,” she said 
carelessly. “In any case, Father won’t know I’m late. He goes 
to bed at half-past ten, and Mother is well trained. She expects 
me when I come.” 

“Some of you children ought to have been laid over your 
mother’s knee more often,” said Val Foster in his candid way. 
“As an old man in the thirties I have a great deal of sympathy 
with your poor parents. I don’t mind your loose morals — it’s 
the age of liberty — but I strongly object to your bad manners. 
Why should you inflict this anxiety upon the authors of your 
being?” 

Sylvia laughed as he wagged his forefinger at her like a 
parson reproving a sinner. It was an hour before she felt 
thoroughly warmed after toasting herself at the log fire and 
drinking some of Brandon’s hot cocoa, which she shared with 
young Carling, who smoked cigarettes incessantly and was still 
disconcerted by the presence of Val Foster, as Brandon could 
see by his furtive glances now and then at that humorist. It 
was just past midnight when there was another knock at the 
cottage door. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Foster. “This is like a melo- 
drama at the Elephant and Castle. A knock at the door. The 
clock strikes twelve, or even thirteen. The wind howls like a 
tortured thing. Open the door, my lad. Don’t stand there look- 
ing apprehensive.” 

Somebody else looked apprehensive when Brandon opened 
his cottage door and spoke with a man outside. It was Sylvia 
Avenel who heard her father’s voice. 

“Sorry to trouble you, Brandon. But I’m anxious about 
my girl Sylvia. A man has just come in with the news that her 
car ds lying in a ditch half a mile away. No sign of Sylvia ! 
I thought perhaps you would help me to make a search. Audrey 
and her brother are scouring the countryside. Probably she’s 
in some cottage with a broken wrist or something. I hope it’s 
nothing w’orse.” 
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Sylvia held out her hand to Brandon, 

'Thanks enomiously,” she said, looking into his eyes with 
,the;glmt of a smile. 

He held the door open until the Colonel and his daughter 
were beyond the garden gate. Through the darkness he saw 
Sylvia raise her hand to him while she called out another ^'good- 
night/' Then he went back to his sitting room and wiped a 
little moisture from his forehead. 

'T wouldn't dare to put such melodrama into one of my 
novels," he' said. ■ ■ 

Val Foster was standing with his back to the fire, looking 
down at young Carling, who was lighting another cigarette, 

"Now, my blue-eyed boy," he said, "a little explanation 
seems to be necessary. What's the meaning of this romantic 
episode with a young lady in Surrey? How long have you 
known her ? Are your intentions strictly honourable ? And what 
am I going to tell Jill Mannering, with whom you were having 
an impassioned affair when I last heard about you from your 
sorrowing mother?" 

Young Carling shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

"It's all off with Jill" 

"Lucky Jill!" remarked Val Foster. "How about Gracie 
Leach?" 

The fair-haired young man flushed with a slight self-con- 
sciousness. 

"That's old history, Val. Why rake it up? In any case, may 
I suggest that it's no business of yours?" 

Foster looked over at Brandon with an almost imperceptible 

wink. 

"On the contrary, my child. It's very much my business. 
Knowuhg the iniquity of your private life, I wish to save an 
innocent young woman from being ruined by an impecunious 
and immoral youth. As your cousin, my own good name is at 
stake. My own honour and reputation." 

"Rats!" said Mr. Robert Carling, familiarly known as 
"Robin." "Do you still go on talking like that?" 
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For a moment Val Foster looked annoyed at this insolence 
from a younger member of his family. 

“None of your lip,” he answered. “Don’t forget you owe 
me that quid, which I’ve no doubt you spent on wine and 
women. And you might also remember that if Miss Avenel’s 
father comes to me for a reference I shall have to tell him that 
your own father kicked you out of doors and that you earn 
two pounds a week as a motor salesman at Knightsbridge.” 

Young Carling dropped his cigarette into the wood fire and 
ithen took up the bellows to make a little flame among the 
charred wood. 

“I shan’t trouble you for a reference,” he said. “Sylvia 
knows all about that. And she’s ready to take the risk.” 

“What risk?” asked Foster blankly. 

“A bed-sitting room over the garage,” said young Carling 
calmly. “It’s not too bad. One could make it look rather jolly 
with some new wall paper and a lick of paint. Lots of good 
people live in worse places. In fact, these garage rooms are 
quite fashionable.” 

Foster spoke across Carling’s head to Brandon. 

“What do you think of that? This young swine — ^my 
mother’s sister’s son — dares think that he can ask a daughter 
of the Avenels to share a stinking garage with him!” 

“I admire his courage,” said Brandon. 

“It isn’t courage,” said Foster. “It’s the infernal selfishness 
of post-war youth. It’s irresponsibility. This blue-eyed boy 
can’t keep a job for more than three months. And he doesn’t 
know the meaning of money. He owes me a quid, for instance.” 

Young Carling put his hand into his breast pocket, fingered 
a small notebook, and flicked over a pound note to Foster. 

“That’s paid, anyhow,” he remarked. “Thanks for the loan. 
It was quite helpful in time of need.” 

“Well, that takes tlie sting out of my wrath,” said Foster, 
eying the pound note which lay on the boards at his feet. “But 
, it doesn’t spoil the truth of my argument. You had better take 
your Grecian nose out of this particular patch of Surrey, young 
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Robin. It may get hurt if I happen to pass by. I didn’t punch 
your head hard enough when you were a nasty little schoolboy. 
You’ve got into trouble with two girls already. Don’t y’'ou 
come snooping around Miss Avenel, or I’ll tell her all about 
you.” 

“There’s nothing she doesn’t know,” said the boy. “Jill 
worked in the same hat shop. That’s how I came to know her. 
They shared rooms together for a time.” 

Foster was silenced for once and glanced over at Brandon 
again with raised eyebrows. 

But Brandon could not resist an ironical remark. 

“I thought you believed in self-expression, old man — ^the 
breaking of taboos and all that?” 

Foster pulled himself together and put up a bluff. 

“Certainly. But I draw the line at general promiscuity.” 

Young Carling rose and yawned slightly, and looked tall and 
elegant under the low beams, in spite of his crumpled shirt 
front, damaged in a Surrey ditch. 

“What about bed ?” he asked. 

Brandon lit a candle for him and showed him up to his room, 
where inevitably he bumped his head under the low doorway, 
in spite of a warning. 

“It’s primitive,” said Brandon. “But you’ll find a wash- 
stand.” 

Young Carling smiled as he looked round Mrs. Narracott’s 
room, where she slept if she did not go down to the village. 

“Sorry to give you all this trouble,” he murmured. 

“It’s nothing,” said Brandon. Then he went downstairs to 
the sitting room and laughed quietly as he shut the door. 

“This cottage is becoming like a wayside inn. Runaway 
girls with their lovers. Fathers looking for their lost daughters. 
Good heavens, it’s like a scene in a French farce.” 

^ “It’s your disgusting sympathy again,” said Foster. “Sylvia 
didn’t take that young pup to the vicar’s house, or to Cyril 
Chantry^ s fake farmstead, or to any other house or hovel in the 
immediate neighbourhood. No, she drew a bee line here, because 
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she knew you wouldn’t give her away. Youth and all that 
nonsense. Romantic love and all that bilge. They know you, 
my lad. They see it in your eyes. They play with you.” 

Brandon did not defend himself from this overworked ac- 
cusation of sympathy and sentiment. It was a come-back for 
bis remark about self-expression. 

“What’s the worst or the best about that fellow upstairs?” 
he asked. 

Val Foster put on a new pipe, somewhat to Brandon’s alarm, 
because of the late hour. He was feeling the need of sleep since 
Foster's visit began. 

“1 don’t want to be too hard on him. He doesn’t get on with 
his father, who’s a parson at Walham Green and rather a 
sticider on the subject of ethics. Robin cut loose a year or 
two ago and went on the stage for a bit. Subordinate parts 
at the Old Vic, and precious poor pay. Of course the girls went 
after him. Did you notice the glint of gold on his upper lip? 
Irresistible to three girls out of four! He had an affair with 
Jill Mannering, a nice kid, who used to be a student at the 
Slade before somebody told her she couldn’t draw a haystack.” 

“What do you mean by an affair ?” asked Brandon. 

Foster shrugged his shoulders. 

“Don’t ask me for a definition. These kids have a mysterious 
code of their own. They used to feed together every evening 
at the Blue Parrot. I found her in his rooms pretty often. I 
know as a fact they spent a week together at Dorking.” 

“Oh, Lord 1” said Brandon. 

Foster nodded. 

“Mind you,” he said, “I’m not saying that anything 
happened. That’s the odd thing about these post-war kids. 
When I tackled him on the subject he said that I had a nasty 
mind and that I was a damn bad artist, anyhow.” 

Brandon lit two candles. 

“Perhaps he was right,” he said. “Perhaps you and I have 
nasty minds, old man.” 

He lured Foster to bed. 
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Soon after breakfast next morning, before Foster had come 
down, Mr. Robert Carling thanked Brandon again for his 
night's lodging, buttoned his overcoat over his evening clothes, 
and caught the bus to Guildford. 

“My cousin Val is a bit of a humorist,” he said before 
departing. 
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Ms. GEOFFREY JERNINGHAM, THE FATHER OF PEARL, FELL 

into the habit of dropping in at Willowbrook Cottage tw'o or 
three evenings a week, to the annoyance of Brandon, who pre- 
ferred his quiet talks with Foster and liked to put in an hour’s 
writing before he turned in to bed, if he could overcome his 
friend’s incurable distaste for reasonable hours. 

Mr. Jerningham was quite candid in explaining the reason 
for his visits. 

“It’s a relief to escape fi'om the old lady,” he .said, “and you 
young fellows are good enough to listen to my cynical phi- 
losophy with more intelligence than I find in some of my 
hoi-ticultural neighbours. Besides, now that Pearl is engaged to 
that fellow up at Yeoman’s Farm — she’s a lucky young 
woman!- — I feel abandoned in my old age.” 

Brandon resented tlie use of his cottage as a clubhouse for 
lonely gentlemen, although he was respectful to the father of 
a laughing lady about whom he had been foolishly emotional. 
Always at the back of his mind was the writing man’s instinct 
to get alone into a quiet room where he could creep back to 
his imaginary world and hold conversation vrith the children of 
his own brain, and shut the door against reality and intrusions 
and other people’s egotism. Like a child kept from its toys 
and bidden to sit still and listen to grown-ups, he wanted to 
steal upstairs to play his own game of word building on a pad 
of white paper. Even Foster’s company became rather a strain 
at times, after the first week, not because he tired of his un- 
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failing humour, but because his friend kept him from that 
introspection which becomes like a secret vice to a writing man 
absorbed in his own ideas — a “dope” which he cannot do with- 
out for long periods. Yet he coerced himself to be polite to 
Pearl’s father and to listen appreciatively to his stories of travel 
and adventure in Oriental countries — ^he had been a big-game 
hunter as a young man — ^and to take part in the terrific argu- 
ments which arose between him and Val Foster on the state of 
England and other subjects. 

Certainly he was an interesting study. It was 'wortli while 
“listening-in” until he repeated himself and became just a 
little tedious, and revealed an egotism and a cynicism which 
w'ere only relieved by his ironical humour. He was one of those 
odd types who still exist in England here and there in spite of 
the smoothing-out process of public-school education and the 
conventional manners of the social code. To Brandon, watching 
him as he stood with his back to the hearthside in a Surrey 
cottage, he seemed always a throw-back to the seventeenth 
century — a reincarnation of one of the Restoration rakes — 
with his long, lean face, and black eyebrows, and dark sunken 
eyes, and thin, humorous lips. 

He stood for extreme individualism against the socialistic 
tendencies of the modern world, and for intellectual aristocracy 
against the advancing tide — ^the overwhelming tide — of the 
new democracy. Everything he said jarred against the instinc- 
tive beliefs of Brandon, who still clung to a sentimental faith 
in the democratic ideal and its claims to equality of opportunity 
and reward. He was antagonized by this man’s arrogance and 
by the brutality of his opinions, and yet he was disturbed and 
weakened in his faith by an underlying truth, undeniable, or 
at least difficult to counter, in many of his views. 

“The civilized world is walking on the way to perdition,” 
he said one evening. “I see the end of civilization as it was 
built up by centuries of culture and tradition, jealously guarded 
by an intellectual aristocracy. What is happening now is the 
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standardization of character and intelligence on a low grade 
of quality. Cheap goods, my dear young friends, human as well 
as manufactured ! Shoddy brains as well as shoddy clothes ! 
The mass-produced mind as well as the machine-made articles 
of mass production ! How can it be otherwise when power has 
been handed over to the mob, and when the greatest number 
of votes decide the government of a country, the success of a 
book, the run of a play, or the circulation of a newspaper? 
You see, democracy inevitably drags down the soul of human- 
ity to the lowest common denominator. It penetrates and 
lowers all standards of art, without which civilization is worth- 
less.” 

Here he made a courteous gesture in the direction of Val 
Foster. 

“It vitiates and poisons the spirit of literature.” 

Here he nodded to Brandon. 

“All that is inevitable directly one admits the democratic 
argument. The artist cannot live unless he produces work which 
pleases the mass mind. You know that, Foster, as well as I do.” 

“Alas, yes !” said Foster, wagging his head soberly. 

“In the old days he appealed to the patronage of the cultured 
mind,” said Mr. Jerningham. “A theatrical manager cannot 
afford to put on a play with some noble idea above the head of 
the box office. He has to ask himself, ‘Will this please the rich 
tradesmen who pay for my stalls, and the little shop girls who 
pay for the pit and gallery?’ In the same way the politician who 
loves his country perhaps — ^it hardly seems possible nowadays 
— ^knows that he cannot get a chance of election unless he falsi- 
fies his own faith and drags down his own ideals by an appeal 
to the lowest average intelligence, to the greed and vulgarity of 
tlie common mind, to the passions and prejudices of the vast 
mass of half-baked humanity who now decide the destiny of 
the human race. What does the little shopkeeper know of the 
difficult, delicate, and dangerous problem that has raised its 
head in India?” 
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“Nothing,” agreed Foster. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Jerningham, “but his vote will decide 
the fate of four hundred million people. What does the city 
clerk in Peckham know of the agricultural conditions in rural 
England?” 

“Damn little, sir,” said Foster. 

“Quite !” said Mr. Jerningham. “But his vote will decide the 
question of free trade or protection. What does the factory 
hand in Manchester or Massachusetts know of the long heritage 
of ideals and experience and philosophy bequeathed by tlie mas- 
ter minds of the world from the time of Aristotle onwards?” 

“About as much as I do,” said Foster. 

Mr. Jerningham smiled. “You must have absorbed some- 
thing at Harrow, my lad. . . . But the mind of the mill hand 
will determine tlie trend of culture in England or the United 
States because it is to his mind that all appeals are made — over 
the wireless, on the political platform, in the cheap novel, in 
the Press, upon every question, including peace and war, where 
the decision is made by counting heads. You see, my dear Bran- 
don, and my dear Foster, how the advance of democracy means 
the degradation of human life and the lowering of ideals.” 

Brandon challenged these sweeping assertions with a touch 
of impatience. 

“If democracy had been consulted, the Great War wouldn’t 
have happened. The instincts of the people are for peace. They 
want to get on with their jobs. It was the old rulers who made 
such a hideous mess of die world.” 

Mr. Jerningham listened courteously, with a smile lengthen- 
ing his thin lips. 

“Not at all, my dear Brandon. Democracy went shouting 
and singing to the battlefields. At the first beat of the drum 
their pulse thrilled. They were glad to leave the drudgery of 
everyday life — until they came up against the first barrage fire. 
Democracy is most dangerous as a cause of war because it can 
be swept so easily by emotion. The old statecraft was a safer 
insurance policy for world peace,” 
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''History is against yon,” said Brandon. "What about the 
Hundred Years' War and all the others — -that endless sacrifice 
of manhood for dynastic quarrels?” 

Mr. Jerningham waved his hand. 

"Folly, I admit. The human mind is prone to evil But those 
wars were on the whole trivial affairs conducted by professional 
armies according to rules. Warfare became most ruinous when 
democracy was organized and when whole nations hurled them- 
selves against each other. We must get back to the small profes- 
sional army led by gentlemen with ideas of sportsmanship and 
chivalry. Otherwise war becomes a disorderly massacre, as you 
two men must have observed in France and Flanders.” 

"Disgustingly vulgar !” said Foster, grinning behind his pipe. 

"Precisely. And very wasteful,” said Mr. Jerningham. "Our 
best intelligence, our most highly educated young men, were 
put on the same level as clodhoppers and blown to bits in the 
same trenches.” 

"The clodhoppers saved England,” said Brandon with sup- 
pressed irritation. "Their lives were just as valuable as those 
of young gentlemen from the public schools.” 

Mr. Jerningham shook his head. 

"There I think you make a mistake, Brandon. Pm not sneer- 
ing at the clodhopper, God forbid. Personally I am a champion 
of the clodhopper, believing that revival of the English peasan- 
try is the only way of saving this unhappy — and overindus- 
trialized — country. But one doesn't use a race horse for draw- 
ing coal. One ought not to use a poet or a philosopher to stop 
shell fire. It's unscientific, and it's a waste of one's best ma- 
terial” . 

"One ought not to use peasant boys for stopping shell fire,” 
argued Brandon. "The whole thing is damnable.” 

, Mr. Geoffrey Jerningham agreed, subject to an amendment. 

^ "Not unless they volunteer,'' he said. "I'm against conscrip- 
tion. War ought to be made by those who like the adventure of 
it. I happen to be one of those. As an individualist , I detest the 
levee en masse ^ which is socialistic and" democratic. I believe iB 
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the soldier of fortune who fights for the fun of the thing, and 
the professional soldier who studies the game scientifically/' 

'The professional soldier did not handle the last war with 
any blazing intelligence!'' said Brandon. ''It was the civilian 
soldier who came to his rescue." 

Mr. Jerningham disputed the point. 

"The, professional soldier was - hampered by political and 
democratic obstruction. The genius of Foch was thwarted by 
deputies in Paris. Haig — ^^^ho was no genius, I admit — ^had to 
spend a lot of time countering political conspiracies against his 
command. But all that, my dear Brandon, is beside the point. 
W e are arguing on broader issues, I think ? Fm tr3dng to prove 
to you that a country which destroys its aristocracy of intellect 
and breeding is rushing down the slippery slope, because it is 
surrendering to the worst and weakest elements of its social 
system. In this country, for example, the hard-working man, 
the ambitious man, the thrifty man, is penalized by the idler, 
the ne'er-do-weel, the degenerate, the unfit, and, w^orst of all, 
the unlucky. They expect to be supported, and not in vain. That 
class is being enlarged and encouraged by the politician in 
search of votes who promises further benefits to the work-shy 
at the expense of the industrious, with the deliberate intention 
of pauperizing the whole nation and making them state- 
supported slaves. That will be the end of it, my dear fellow’-s, 
believe me. The Servile State, as in Russia, with blind obedi- 
ence to a central committee serving out free food — ^and not too 
much of it — free education — of its own brand — free entertain- 
ment — carefully selected — ^and free clothes — of the same pat- 
tern — in return for service to that blind, inhuman, abstract 
machine which is called the State. Mussolini is playing the same 
game with slightly different counters." 

Brandon felt his blood run cold. It was a horrible prophecy 
in his country cottage. He disliked its prospect intensely. He 
refused to agree that this was the inevitable trend of the demo- 
cratic system, and yet, secretly, he was afraid that underneath 
Mr. Jemingham's exaggeration there was enough truth to 
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cause anxiety. The Press and other powers were standardizing 
intelligence and character. Politicians in all parties were brib- 
ing the electorate and robbing Peter to pay Paul. The best 
types in English life, the old peasantry, the country folk, 
families like the Avenels, were being destroyed by a machine- 
made civilization supported by the taxation of wealth. The 
answer to all that, of course, was the uprising of the lower 
classes, as they were called in the age of snobbishness, a higher 
standard of living among the general mass, the elimination of 
the unfit by health conditions denied to their parents, the quick- 
ening and enlarging of the average mind by the wireless, the 
cinema, the rapidity of communication, the cheapness of books. 
But the standard reached w'as not high, he had to admit that. 
He could not deny the danger of standardization, nor the men- 
ace of a dependence on State support which might lead to State 
slavery of the mind as well as the body. 

“Gentlemen,” said Geoffrey Jerningham, still standing with 
his back to the hearthside on a cold evening when Brandon and 
Foster would have liked a larger share of the fire, “it is people 
like ourselves who must fight for the soul of the world. Here 
are three of us — ^an aristocrat-— not my fault, you know — a 
painter, and a literary man. We three people in this little cot- 
tage are the heirs of that tradition of culture which built up the 
glory of European civilization. If we surrender that heritage 
— ^well, civilization crashes. With the passing of aristocracy, 
art, and belles lettres, there is no hope left. We must preserve 
the rights of the individual intelligence against the machine- 
made mind. We must battle for eccentricity against Babbitry. 
We must cherish our divine egotism against the standardiza- 
tion of the soul.” 

“Magnificent, sir!” said Foster. “But don’t you think it’s 
time to have a drink?” 

“By all means,” agreed Mr. Jerningham, “and while Mr. 
Brandon is preparing it I will bring in a little toy which may 
amuse you for half an hour. Have you ever played roulette? 
I’ll show you my system. Fm going to have some fun with it 
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when I go to Monte in December. It seems to me infallible.’^ 

He brought in a roulette wheel and explained his system at 
great length. It consisted in doubling and redoubling on certain 
numbers, according to some complicated plan beyond Brandon's 
knowledge of arithmetic. 

Foster was vastly interested. He took the Bank, with a pile 
of haricot beans which he looted from Brandon’s kitchen. Mr, 
Jerningham’s system worked rather well, with occasional 
lapses which disconcerted that devotee of chance. Brandon 
slipped away from them and crept up to his own little room, 
where he was thinking out a short story. His sanctuary had 
been invaded by the outer world. Its peace was being very 
rudely disturbed. This study under the eaves was his last line 
of retreat. He became absorbed in his story, and many sheets 
fell from his typewriter to the bare boards, and the little bell 
rang with a musical tinkle, and the lamplight revealed the face 
of a thinker with whom it goes well for once because the right 
words come easily and an idea builds up on sound lines of con- 
struction without a flaw of craftsmanship. That evening three 
hours passed before Brandon wu'Ote “The End” and looked at 
his clock on the mantelpiece. Half-past two. Good heavens! 
Poor old Foster must have sneaked off to bed hours ago. . . . 

Then Brandon heard the murmur of voices downstairs. They 
were still talking there, and for a moment he felt enraged be- 
cause of this disturbance of his accustomed habits, the violation 
of his peace. Then he went down and opened the door of the 
sitting room. Mr. Jemingham was still spinning the roulette. 

“Extraordinary!” he exclaimed. “That number has come up 
five times in succession. You see, my dear Foster, I should have 
won a clear two thousand of the best if those beans had been 
real money.” 

The candles were guttering in their sockets. The floor was 
strewn with haricot beans. The two gamblers — ^witli haricot 
beans — ^liad finished Brandon’s whisky. 

“Don’t you people ever go to bed?” he asked in a rather dis- 
gruntled voice. 
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After EIGHT sittings from ^earl jerningham, foster 
told Brandon that he had painted a masterpiece and that if he 
touched it again he would spoil it. 

“It’s a fluke,” he admitted, with unaccustomed humility. “It 
just happened to come right. The beautiful Pearl steps right 
out of the canvas and laughs at life. I’ve got the mockery in her 
eyes. I’ve got her whimsical mouth. Of course, one could hardly 
make a miss, really. She’s all colour and character.” 

Brandon restrained his sense of jealousy. He would have 
given his left hand, almost, for the privilege of eight sittings 
with Pearl Jerningham and the gift or grace of immortalizing 
her beauty on a strip of canvas. In spite of his usual self-control 
he had sulked a little when Foster spent his afternoons with 
her. He could imagine her laughter at Foster’s absurdities. He 
could imagine her mockery, as Foster called it — ^that sense of 
mirth which lurked in her eyes. Foster was a lucky blighter, as 
he told him. He was being paid two hundred pounds for easy 
work. 

“Not so easy as all that,” said Foster. “That portrait is the 
result of long years of toil and travail, to say nothing of the 
cost of paint, canvas, and a bleeding heart.” 

He mentioned that he had met the buyer of his masterpiece 
several times. He had dropped in to tea now and then, to see 
whether Foster was keeping trade-union hours and behaving 
himself in the presence of a lady. 

“A strange and interesting type,” said Foster. “I can’t make 
him out. There’s something attractive about him. He looks at 
Pearl Jerningham with a doglike devotion, and he even seems 
pleased when I talk to him civilly. He’s almost deferential, as 
though he acknowledged the moral superiority of the artist 
soul — which is just as it should be.’’ 

“What infernal nonsense you talk sometimes!” exclaimed 
Brandon. 
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Sofr* »>'ich puzzled him ThS* to ' a 

through Yp^e^ecttog to ‘lose a Mrof' my atSmylf "* 
was iMidng at my portrait and t4m» to PeS he^ J! 

no|rvrChi's;rxt^=' ^ » 
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t*ught to be a pleasant evening Pearl assures 
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^*^0 parties. He was utterly unsocial. 

iNO CXCtlS6S Sill owed said TT'ncf-Pif j t i ^ 

* « “po!^rsi^5- 7bit and'pmfend 

Brandon raised his eyebrows. 
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fmmT ^ J‘PS-^refuIIy removing the band 

fr^ the agar. You see what I mean? We don’t sulk old man - 
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kind to him, embarrassingly kind~as though she wished to 
make amends for letting him fall in love with her, though he 
had only himself to blame. Cyril Chantry, her future husband 
—those last three words kept nagging in Brandon’s mind- 
held out his hand with overemphasized cordiality, and his smile 
suggested that Pearl had told him more than Brandon wanted 
him to know. 

“So glad you have come !” he said. “As neighbours, we 
ought to know each other better.” 

Brandon murmured something inarticulate. He couldn’t 
very well tell his host that he disliked his manner and detested 
the thought of his engagement to Pearl, and regretted setting 
foot across his threshold. He felt sulky and ill at ease. There 
were too many menservants about. Brandon was bothered 
because one of them stood behind his chair at dinner and kept 
filling up his glass, and brought another knife when he used 
the wrong one absent-mindedly. He was thinking of the folk 
who must once have sat under these old beams — ^the real old 
farming folk of England, sturdy old men with beards under 
their chins, buxom girls who worked in the dairy, the mothers 
of long-limbed sons. Now this old house, built in Tudor times, 
belonged to a City shark, who played at farming during week- 
ends, and gave cocktail parties on his terrace to shifty-eyed 
young men and loud-voiced women who drove from town on 
Sunday -afternoons, as Brandon knew, because more often 
than not they called at his cottage to ask the way. 

Bi-andon watched him as he sat at the head of his table. 
He looked overworked and nervy. He had a habit of putting 
his finger between his collar and neck now and then, as though 
his collar were a size too tight. He ate very little of his own 
food, but drank a good deal of wine, which presently flushed 
his pale skin slightly and took the tiredness out of his eyes. 
Brandon guessed his age as forty-five, and counted the differ- 
ence between that and Pearl Jerningham’s age. Fifteen years, 
and rather horrible, he thought. It was gruesome to think of 
this man with his arms about Pearl, pawing her with his plump 
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hands, kissmg her. .Brandon cursed; himself ; for coming and 
then was ashamed of these ugly thoughts crawling up from the 
sludge of his subconsciousness. He was breaking the man's 
bread, eating his salt. It was just damned jealousy— the green- 
eyed monster — ^which tormented him at this man’s table and 
made him sulky and sour. 

Brandon failed to see the secret'. fear which Foster had 
imagined. Once or twice, certainly, when others were talking 
• — Mr. Jerningham 'was' giving forth, as usual — a look of mel- 
ancholy and introspection crept into his eyes, but he roused 
himself quickly to make some smiling remark to Pearl, or give 
a sharp look at one of the servants who had dropped a spoon on 
the polished boards. He was certainly a good host, genial, easy, 
conversational, and cultured. He said some rather good things 
about art for the benefit of Foster and seemed to know pictures, 
remembering names of the modern school unknown to Bran- 
don. He mentioned that he had a real Constable — ^no fake — in 
his house in Cadogan Square. 

“I picked it up in Paris. I spotted it at once, although it was 
very dirty. It’s worth a good deal.” 

"‘Do you go about picking up things like that?” asked Fos- 
ter. ^^Tell me where to look.” 

Cyril Chantry smiled good-humouredly. 

^'It’s a matter of luclc and the right amount of knowledge. 
I’m fond of antique furniture. Look at that William and Mary 
tallboy. I bought it for a few pounds near Bath. Beautiful, isn’t 
it?” 

course, one has to have the few pounds,” observed Fos- 
ter thoughtfully* He was enjoying himself. The food was ex- 
cellent. The wine well chosen. This room and this company 
suited his temperament. 

After those words of Foster’s Chantry, made a remark which 
seemed to Brandon rank hypocrisy. 

‘‘Perhaps. It’s better not to have the money. It leads to end- 
less worry — getting and spending.” 
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'1' could do with a little more worry said Foster, and Mr. 
Jerningham, on the other side of the table, heartily agreed. 

dear Chantry, as a wizard of' finance you cannot make 
me believe that you underestimate the advantages of having a 
sufficient supply of what economists call ^the medium of ex- 
changeT' 

Chantry shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

one has the gambler’s instinct one gets a thrill out of the 
chase. Ifs not bad fun matching one’s wits against the world 
and taking a risk now and then. That’s what appealed to me 
most when I started my career as a highwayman. But the strain 
begins to tell after a time. I’m a man of simple tastes, really. 
I’m fond of country life. I should have made a good farmer.” 

Mr. Jeriiinghani glanced across the table at Val Foster with 
an ironical smile. 

^^Most of us have a theoretical belief in the simple life,” he 
said. 'Tersonally, being a cynic, I regard that as an agreeable 
pose. I’m perfectly prepared to lead the simple life on ten thou- 
sand a year. An}1:hing less than that I regard as squalor.” 

Pe^rl laughed at her father across the table. 

‘Tf’s all a question of relativity,” she remarked. “I could put 
up with squalor on half that amount as pin money.” 

Mr. Jerningham ignored this interruption and addressed his 
future son-in-law again. 

^T confess, my dear fellow, that I envy you your knowledge 
of arithmetic and your field of adventure. I’m a bit of a gambler 
myself. I get a pleasant thrill out of a little flutter at the tables 
now and then in dear old Monte. Fifty pounds, carefully placed 
according to a system, with a superstitious belief in the god 
of luck — ^wonderfully amusing! But that’s child’s play com- 
pared with your game of high finance. Your counters are gold 
mines and copper mines and wheat pools and rubber stocks. 
Instead of watching a little white ball running round a ring and 
dropping into an uncertain place, you watch the gold markets, 
the rise and fall of the Bank rate, the weather chart — ^which 
means a bad harvest in Canada or a drought in the Argentine 
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-—the political situation in Chile and Peru Sovipt 
tte U. S. A., to say noting of this smllUstad iftS 
penal possessions. Your green cloth is the world itself 7 
grand jeu! What a nerve you must have! What a thrill v ^ 
must get out of life^And it’s quite etident that you 
under a ^cky star. Everything you touch turns to gold ” 

Cyril Chantry listened to this rhodomontade with a look of 
cynical anmsement and then laughed uneasily as thou-h sus 
piciws of irony m this speech by his future father-in-law 

rh p importance,” he said. "I’m not one of 

e Rothschilds. I m just ‘someone in the city’ picking uo a 
hard living. As for my lucky star, I’ve been sLrcSL t J 
heavens for it lately with a telicope.” “ ^ ^ 

1 hat’s not very flattering to my self-conceit,” said Pearl 
Jerningham interrupting this dialogue after a Whino con 
versation with Val Foster. ‘"‘^i=ninj, con- 

Chantiy turned his eyes towards her, and they were illumined 
by what Foster had called his “doglike devotion.” 

I was talking about financial things,” he said. “The 
market and sordid things like that, 
telescope to see my luck.” 

He touched her hand for r 
times when Brandon wished he hadn' 
man’s Farm. 

Audrey Avenel 
she had 
She - 
down for a ( 

“An author gets six free r- 
to give you one. Why squander 
“Why give awav your ' 
ought to buy them'. I don^ 
of free boots.” 

; ’ Brandon smiled, but pointed out the fallacy of her 
You must have a new pair of boots now and th 
novel isn t a necessity. It’s frenpralKr on » 


- money 

In this room I don’t need a 

a^ moment, and it was one of those 
■ I’t come to dinner at Yeo- 

was sitting next to him. She told him that 
seen an announcement of his book-ready next week, 
was^quite excited about it and had already put her name 
. — . a copy at the bookshop at Guildford. 

copies,” said Brandon. “I meant 
• seven-and-six ?” 

own books?” asked Audrey. “People 
I’t ask a bootmalcer to give me a oair 
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“All the same,” said Audrey, “I should be very much hon- 
oured to receive that copy, and if you would autograph it I 
should feel very proud of myself.” 

“It’s waiting for you,” said Brandon. “With the author’s 
kind regards, in his best handwriting.” 

Audrey Aveiiel protested against the austerity of that in- 
scription. Couldn’t he make it a little less formal ? she asked. 
Why not “With love from Francis Brandon” ? It would in- 
crease the value of the volume when she showed it to her 
friends. Of course, if he couldn’t bring himself to go so far as 
that, he might put “With affectionate regards,” or “With cor- 
dial comradeship.” 

“Of course I don’t want you to be insincere,” she added. 
“Don’t write anything which you don’t really mean.” 

Brandon promised to put “With love from the author.” He 
would use the privilege of advancing years, suitable to a bach- 
elor uncle. 

“That’s absurd,” said Audrey. “Why do you always pretend 
that you’re old enough to be my grandfather and talk to me as 
if I were a little chit just out of school ?” 

Brandon was surprised because she seemed vexed all of a 
sudden after her laughing mood. For some reason she was hurt 
or annoyed by his suggestion of being her bachelor uncle, or 
old enough to play that part. Perhaps she thought he was 
talking down to her, treating her as an unintelligent child. 
But, after all, there was almost as much difference between their 
ages as between Pearl Jemingham and Chantry. She was 
twenty-one and he was thirty-three. She was a child of the 
post-war generation. He had been born in time for the war 
which had knocked out his boyhood. The bachelor uncle part 
was more than a pose he adopted to this girl who had offered 
him her cheek one day like a schoolgirl after a treat in town. 
It was how he felt towards her now, untouched by any of that 
allurement which disturbed him in the presence of Pearl Jern- 
ingham. But he was sorry that he had given her the idea of 
intellectual superiority, or of talking down to her. It was quite 
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wrong, anyhow. He had a high respect for her intelligence and 
quality of character. 

He assured her of this by a word or two. 

the contrary, I regard you as an intellectual lady. Fm 
keen to know what you think about my latest effort. But I 
cafft help the stealthy approach of middle age.^' 

'‘Years away/’ she told him. “Why i)ose as an octogenarian? 
Ih' any case, what do a few years matter? Look at Pearl and 
Mr. Chantry.” 

Brandon dk! not care to look at Pearl and Mr., Chantry, but 
he glanced to that end of the table. Pearl was laughing at 
some new nonsense being talked by her father and Val Foster. 
She looked more beautiful to-night than Brandon had ever seen 
her — in a black frock revealing her arms and shoulders, and 
with her bronze-gold hair touched by the light of the candles in 
front of her on the oak table. She seemed already in possession 
here, taking her future place in this house which would be hers, 
with that other one in Cadogan Square. Never again would she 
have to stay in cheap pensions on the Riviera, or patch up her 
frocks in the bedrooms of second-class hotels. As the wife of 
Cyril Chantry, the financier, she would have all the things she 
desired, the luxury without wdiich life seemed squalid to her. 
Perhaps it was the consciousness of this which made her eyes 
so bright and shining. She seemed to become aware that Bran- 
don was looking at her across the distance of the table. She 
turned suddenly from Val Foster with whom she w=^as exchang- 
ing epigrams, and her eyes travelled to those of Brandon and 
sent him a smiling message. 

She was sorry for him because he sat there looking miser- 
able for her sake. She felt tenderly towards him because he 
loved her and had no chance of fulfilling his dream. She raised 
her glass to him and touched it with her lips, smiling across its 
4rn. Brandon raised his own glass, unconscious that it trembled 
slightly. A second later Pearl was laughing with Val Foster 
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“Do you think Pearl will be happy with Mr. Chantry?” 
asked Audrey in a quiet voice. 

“Why not?” 

“Perhaps one ought to ask if he will be happy with her,” 
said Audrey. “He doesn’t look very joyous to-night. Some- 
thing on his mind, I should say.” 

“His money, perhaps,” said Brandon. “Wealth is rather wor- 
rying, Fm told. Didn’t he say so ?” 

Audrey looked round the room and made a remark which 
startled Brandon. Had he given himself away? he wondered. 

“I feel rather uncomfortable, somehow. Things are happen- 
ing at this dinner table which make me feel that there is some 
hidden drama going on — in people’s minds, I mean. Suppressed 
emotion, mental uneasiness, secret thoughts, hidden by light 
laughter and the usual chit-chat. What’s happening? I have a 
sense of impending doom, as though we had sat down thirteen 
at table or something awful like that.” 

She looked at him with smiling eyes, but with a puzzled look 
in them. 

“What makes you think that?” asked Brandon. 

“You do, for one,” she told him. “You’re forcing yourself 
to be polite and chatty. It’s a great strain, isn’t it? You’re 
thinking of something else all the time. Mr. Chantry over there 
looks as though there were a ghost behind his chair — ^not alto- 
gether the happy lover. Pearl’s laughter doesn’t ring quite true. 
Sylvia is brooding about her kinky-haired boy. Mr. Jerning- 
ham keeps talking but detests his future son-in-law. The only 
person who is thoroughly natural and perfectly pleased with 
himself is Mr. Foster.” 

“What about you?” asked Brandon, smiling at these dark 
imaginings. 

Audrey said that she felt in the presence of spectres. She 
didn’t like the atmosphere of the room. She had a sense of be- 
ing “wropped” in mystery. 

“Fm not awai-e of it,” said Brandon. He looked at his host 



agdxu diiu coum not see any spectral shadow near him One of 
the menservants was whispering something to him, and he rose 

quietly and made an apology for leaving the table for a few 

..moments.. ■ ■ ■ ^ 

“A telephone call from New York,” he explained “I can’t 

escape from business, even in this old farmhouse. Excuse me 
won’t you?” v. me, 

“Astonishing man!” said Mr. Jerningham when Chantry had 
left Ae room. “Always at the end of a wire. Always listening 
to little voices calling to him with whispered words what to 
buy or sell half an hour before anybody else. Very likely while 
we re drinking this excellent port he’s selling millions of shares 
whicn he hasn’t bought, or buying millions which somebody 
else holds on an option. A great game for a man with nerve 
What he says over that telephone to New York between three 
whiffs of a dgar may ruin thousands of small people who have 
been gambling on margin — or increase their imaginary wealth 
until Wall Street decides to begin a massacre. Very immoral 
no^doubt, but highly amusing.” ' 

“Not more immoral than having a little flutter at Monte 
bather,’’ said Pearl Jerningham. “People will gamble. It’s a 
natural instinct. It’s the dream of Aladdin’s lamp which we all 
have m our hearts. Besides, Cyril says you dramatize his meth- 
ods He doesn’t juggle with millions. He merely watches the 
world markets.” 

“Precisely!” said Mr. Jerningham. “Overproduction of rub- 
ber m Peru may mean the ruin of my shares in Anglo-Malays 
A panic on Wall Street has immediate reactions on the Endish 
btock Exchange. A revolution in the Argentine may rain 
maiden ladies in Surrey or raise the price of cattle in Ireland. 
Its the financial geniuses like your future husband who make 
money by buying and selling on those hazards. You needn’t call 

it;gamb ing. You can call it ‘intelligent anticipation of world 

events. 

; Father, ’ said Pearl, “you’re talking fantastic nonsense, and 
you know it. You re sitting at the table of a man whnm you 
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accuse of being an international crook. It isn’t fair, and it isn’t 
true. It’s disgusting.” 

She spoke very angrily, startling her father and the two Ave- 
nel girls. 

“I made no such accusation, my dear,” said Mr. Jerninghani. 
“You utterly mistake me. . . . This is an excellent cigar. I’m 
happy to think that I shall be the father-in-law of a man who 
can afford them.” 

Mr. Jerningham had drunk a glass too much of his future 
son-in-law’s port. His face was slightly flushed. Pearl’s sudden 
annoyance reduced him to silence. 

“Shall we go into the drawing room ?” she asked with a sud- 
den coldness in her voice, as though for once she were offended 
with her father, who as a rule amused her. She glanced over 
at Audrey Avenel, and Brandon thought she behaved as though 
she were already the mistress of Yeoman’s Farm. 

It was when the ladies had left the table that Chantry came 
back from the telephone. 

“Sorry to have been so long,” he said quietly. “Pass the 
port round, won’t you ?” 

Brandon passed the port to Val Foster, who took another 
glass and winked at him as though to say, “Fine stuff!” But 
Brandon was watching Chantry. Perhaps that telephone mes- 
sage had been unpleasant. He was breathing rather hard, as 
though the room had suddenly become too hot for him. His 
shirt front made a slight noise against his waistcoat and he 
looked very pale until he helped himself to a glass of brandy. 

“Do you think we are turning the corner of all this trade de- 
pression?” asked Mr. Jerningham, helping himself to another 
cigar. 

Chantry shrugged his shoulders. 

“We’re walking towards a crash,” he said gloomily. “Our 
standard of living is too high in comparison with our foreign 
rivals. They work harder for less wages. We can’t compete 
with them. . . . Try some of this brandy. It’s rather good.” 

Over the brandy Mr. Jerningham talked gravely about the 
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4eniordiption of the English people, the pauperizing effects 
of sociahstic^^^vernments, the iniquity of the politicians Vai 
roster said Hear, hear!” at intervals, and winked heavily at 
landon Cliantry appeared to listen politely to his future 
father-indaw. But he was really not listening at all. He was 
busy witli his own thoughts. 

Shall wc join the ladies he asked presently. 
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On the way home after that dinner, foster and 
Brandon twk the Avenel girls back to their house. Foster 

with Sylvia. It was a moon- 
light night md their shadows walked ahead of them on the 
white road frtm Yeoman’s Farm. Foster’s laughter rang out 
as he strode ahead with Audrey, pretending to need the help 

and other entertainment ^ ^ 

^ “It was very sporting of you the other night,” said Sylvia 

I was glad to help,” said Brandon. “But I don’t like bein? 
an accomplice m a plot to deceive benevolent parents. Suppos- 

MLerLwn? room and discovered 

Sylvia laughed quietly at this suggestion of melodrama. 

p fj, ^ atmospherics, I suppose 

Father would have denounced me as a woman of sin. He wV)uId 

He cemid see the shrug of Sylvia’s pretty shoulders. 

Fathl^ Vwf self-defense against parental oppression, 

w n t let Robin come to the house because he suspects 
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him of being a bad egg. As a matter of fact, Mrs. Moreland — 
the vicar^s wife— made mischief about a girl named Jill Man- 
nering, ; who behaved rather foolishly with Robin 'a year ago. 
There was nothing in it really. Robin told me the whole story/^ 

^^They went away together, didn’t they?” asked Brandon. 
* Week-ends in wayside inns.” 

^ ‘'Nothing happened,” said Sylvia calmly. “Boy and girl 
stuff, and quite harmless. Robin is perfectly nice.” 

“FlI take your word for it,” said Brandon. “But what 
are you going to do about him, exactly, if you don’t mind my 
asking?” ' 

Sylvia was silent for a moment, as though wondering 
whether she did mind him asking. 

“Do you think two people can live in London on four pounds 
a week?” she asked. 

Brandon had lived in London on less than that, but it hadn’t 
been easy. And he hadn’t been brought up in the comforts 
of Harley Hall. 

“It needs a lot of courage,” he said. 

“I have a lot,” said Sylvia. “So has Robin, really, though 
he looks weak. Anyhow, I’m thinking about it, but you needn’t 
tell anyone. Not even Audrey. There’s sure to be a row,” 

Audrey and Val Foster had reached the gate of Harley Hall, 
which made a good picture there in the moonlight, with its 
pointed gables and high chimneys and old black beams framing 
its plastered walls. It seemed a pity that a daughter of this 
old house should want to escape to the squalor of a garage in 
London on four pounds a week. Sylvia Aveiiel said she had a 
lot of courage. She would need it after the first ecstasy with 
a boy who had a glint of gold on his upper lip but none of that 
precious metal as a reserve in time of trouble. But Brandon 
could not blame her. He was no. cynic about love, having become 
a victim of that passion lately. On four pounds a week with 
Pearl Jerniiigham he could have , faced life gaily and made a 
joke of poverty, if she had seen the fun of it, 'which she didn’t. 
How could he talk wise old man' stuff to this child who was’ 
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eager to slip away from luxury for love’s sake? As a tientiment- 
ahst ^his critics called him that — he sympathized with her 
disregard of a sheltered home life, compared with this rash 
and desperate adventure to which she was called by the matine- 
instinct. It might end in failure and squalor, but it would 
be worse if she funked it, preferring tennis lawns and herba- 
ceous borders to the fulfilment of life. 

‘‘I admire your pluck,” he said. “Good luck, anyhow.” 
Come on, you laggards !” cried Audrey. “What are you 
talking about so earnestly, while Mr. Foster and I make the 

welkin ring with our unseemly mirth 

Colonel Avenel had come down to the gates with a black 

spaniel, and the light of his cigar made a point of fire as he 
moved towards them. 

“My dear Audrey,” he said reprovingly, “I heard your laugh 
a mile away. You really ought to remember that you are no 
longer a schoolgirl.” 

My fault, sir,” explained Val Foster. “I’m extremely 
humorous when I am warmed with wine.” 

He was certainly amused with himself after Chantry’s old 
brandy. ■’ 

Colonel Avenel gave a good-natured laugh. 

^ “I daresay you liad a good dinner. That fellow can afford 
It. I expect he dodges the income tax.” 

“He provides excellent port out of the money he robs from 
widows and orphans,” said Foster. “His old brandy had an 
admirable aroma. These bandits do themselves proud ” 

Sylvia pressed Brandon’s hand. 

“Thanks for understanding,” she said in a low voice. 

Audrey who had been laughing so gaily with Val Foster, 
turned to Brandon and held out her hand. 

I’m longing to get that copy of your book. I hope it will 
be a huge success.” 

^ chance of that. I’m only read by a few kind friends, 
iiiatiks for^ being one of them/^ 

i ' .“The most ardent 1” said Audrey. 
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She waved her hand to him, and cried, ^^AIl right, Father 
when Colonel Avenel remarked that it was getting late. 

On the way back to Willowbrook Cottage Val Foster took 

'Brandoii^s arm.'. ' 

good dinner,’’ he remarked, “and pleasant company, 
barring the man who paid for our food. I think Pearl is going 
to marry a fellow with a guilty conscience. He had a hang-dog 

look.” 

“Nerves,” said Brandon. “Always on the end of a telephone 
or a tape machine. I can imagine nothing worse.” 

“My dear Chucklehead,” said Foster, “I can imagine 
thousands of worse things. Unprofitable art, for instance. The 
seIf“tortured life of an unsuccessful novelist. Give me the little 
worries of a successful financier.” 

He grabbed Brandon’s arm outside Willowbrook Cottage. 

“Look at your insanitary dwelling place,” he said. “If I 
were to paint it like that, with the moonlight silvering its 
chimney pots, Fd never hold up my head in Chelsea or Maida 
Vale, They would say, ‘Poor old Foster is painting Christmas 
cards. Pie’s pandering to the sentiment of the little shop girls.^ 
Nature is deplorably slushy in rural England, old boy. Give 
me the stark realism of a London slum.” 

He had enjoyed his dinner at Yeoman’s Farm. 


. . 2 ^ ■ 

Mrs. BRANDON RETURNED HOME A NIGHT OR' TWO BEFORE 
Val Foster departed reluctantly from that rural England which 
he pretended to despise. The tw^o men had cast an anxious 
glance round the cottage before they went to meet her at 
Guildford, and spent half an hour or so tidying up so that she 
might be spared too much of a shock at this homecoming. 
There had been an unfortunate accident in the little drawing 
room where Foster had spilt some candle grease on one of the 
rugs. It was that niglit he had played roulette with Mr. Jerning- 
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ham. He had also damaged the edge of the imntebiece hv 
leaving cigarettes to burn themselves out The kitchen • 1 
r^uired attention, because he had seraph Us p^rtn t 

It TT and bohemi^ habiS 

left it had changed his underclothing and 

left It lying in a corner of the room. For some odd reason 
there was a pair of boots on the dressing table. Pbr another odd 
leason there were some dirty plates and cutlery in one of Ae 
men cupboards. Probably Brandon had put them there absent 
mmdedly one night when he had sat up late with Foster Sd 
felt a sudden craving for a snack of food. He had carried uo 

argument col 

Mrs. Brandon gave a murmur of dismay at the sight of the 
candle grease on the best rug, but otherwise all was weH ste 

StLf 3 ^1 I absence by two 

sent-minded nien- She was also glad and surprised to find her 

ISt “ ““ »>' 

mothers exaggerate our own importance" 
she re^rked. “You seem to tave flourished wittout mo. Fral 

wSoSl Jjhtr “«''*" wondering if you 

Good heavens, yes!” exclaimed Brandon. “Foster and I 
ive been hying hke fighting cocks. What’s the family news? 
eiq>ect you ve been working yourself to the bone.” 

Mrs. Brandon smiled and did not deny a time of drudgery. 
The usud little troubles,” she exclaimed. “Lucy’s months 
was at daggers drawn, with the temporary help That 

?o“ssfvS?'’” Wen L^tl 

mSt ‘faS’ta 

had to do her iob.” said Frank. “Why didn’t 
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'The important 'things/^ said. Mrs. Brandon. a beautiful 

baby, and Lucy is getting strong again. If s an awful pity that 
■ Martin; is out of work just now.- Lucy frets about it.'^ 

, "He'S' , hopeless,” said Brandon. “Isn^t he earning any money 

at a!i?'^ 

said Mrs. Brandon. "He writes an occa- 
sional article for a cinema magazine — reviews of the latest film 
pictures, I.’m afraid it won’t last, though. He wrote a scathing 
article about a new film, denouncing its picture of luxury and 
vice as an outrage against the working classes. The editor is 
afraid of losing his advertisements.” 

Brandon grinned behind his pipe. 

"I must say I admire that fellow’s remarkable honesty. 
He doesn’t care a curse for editors or advertisers.” 

"Yes, but what about his wife and new-born babe?” asked 
Foster. "Personally I call such honesty self-indulgence and 
self-conceit. He denounces a picture of little ladies bathing 
in champagne — which nobody believes — and sends the hat 
round to buy milk for the babies he helps to bring into an over- 
populated world. Disgusting hypocrisy, I call it.” 

"Well, ril leave you to argue that out,” said Mrs. Brandon, 
smiling at Foster’s violence of language. "I expect you two 
have been thrashing out these questions ever since I’ve been 
away. Mrs. Narracott tells me that she couldn’t get a word in 
edgewise and that she wonders you haven’t talked your 
heads off.” 

"A libel, my dear lady!” cried Val Foster. "I’ve painted 
several masterpieces, and Frank has led a life of peace and 
meditation, with occasional inspiration from a philosopher at 
his hearthside.” 

Mrs. Brandon laughed again and spoke a word about her 
son’s new novel 

"I saw it on the bookstall at Waterloo. 'The Way of Escape, 
Out to-day.’ It gave me quite a thrill Good luck to it, my 
dear. If s the best thing you’ve done.” ' 

Brandon flushed slightly at this, praise from; his mother. 
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She was not a good judge of his work, thinking it all wonderful. 
But this book which she had read in proof form had made her 
laugh a good deal and once had made her weep. She knew his 
characters. A good deal of his father’s life was there. She 
could attest its truth, and for that reason her belief that it 
was the best thing he had done was very pleasing to him. 

“Thanks, Mother,” he said quietly. “I hope it won’t drop 
dead on the bookstalls.” 

It was on the following night that he received his first pro- 
fessional criticism of the new novel, and it gave him a shock, 
as if someone were divulging his innermost secrets in the 
market-place, or stripping him naked before a crowd. That 
was how he felt when Foster turned on the wireless shortly 
before the time for news and weather and happened to get on 
to the vibration of a feminine voice. 

“Surely I know that low contralto,” he said. “It’s dear old 
Lydia, or I’ll eat my hat.” 

She was giving her weekly talk on books. She w'as dealing 
severely with a popular novelist much read by sentimental 
women. 

“Many people,” she said, “will read this novel with pleasure 
as an escape from reality and as a narcotic to frayed nerves. 
Well, there is something to be said for that. Such books have 
the value of patent medicines and harmless— -or more or less 
harmless — drugs. But they have no claim to be considered as 
literature. They do not present a picture of life as it really 
is, making us more aware of ourselves, revealing us to our own 
consciousness, interpreting the people who pass in our street or 
sit at the same table with us, bringing us nearer to truth. This 
author has no touch of style, no sensitiveness to the undertones 
of life, no sense of artistry. He has developed a technique 
by which he can turn out similar novels as a piano organ grinds 
out its tunes. It is, of course, profitable to him, and fiction of 
that kind is not without a certain value to starved souls. Let us 
leave it at that, without harshness of judgment.” 

“She leaves him for dead, poor brute!” said Foster. “That 
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woman has no bowels of eompassion. 'A po^:^ on all critics!'^ 

; ^^Tistenr^; said. M Brandon,/ suddenly dropping her book. 

, ^^The Way of Esoapef' said the voice of Lydia Beaumont, 
■Is a hovel of a' different kind. I should like my listeners to 
make a note of it and 'ask for it at their; libraries. It is by a 
young author named Francis Brando^n, whose previous novels 
■ — iiicludiiig one called Secret Life — ^have appealed only to 

those, who belong to that little .coterie — ^the intelligentsia — ^wlio 
are .sometimes, called liighbrows.Mn these previous books there 
was, no appeal' to .the average reader. The style was difficult.; 
There was but .little; story. Their human interest "was limited. 
Their value' to the initiated lay in their subtlety of vision which 
saw .the soul', of .commonplace things,, and, in, a beauty of ex- 
..pressioii. which seemed to struggle for life' out' of a certain 
harshiiess of' thought, as Rodin's sculpture, gives a.; sense of 
vitality ancL releases the spirit out of a rock of granite.'' 
..''Good God!" said Brandon. ■ 

.He was . sta.ii.ding . by the hearthside ,'with his pipe in one 
hand and a spill in the other, as he had gone to get a light from 
the log fire. , The spill of paper fell from , liis fingers, and ' he 
raised his hand to thrust back the hair from liis forehead with 
a look of stupefaction. . . . 

“Shut up!" said Foster, “Listen to the wench. It's worth 
money to- you, old lad." 

. . delicate, sensitive, , exquisite in sympathy," said the 
voice of Lydia Beaumont, interrupted by these' private remarks 
in a Surrey cottage. “This novel is a revelation of new power. 
Mr. Brandon deals with life .oil' a broad, canvas. Its pages 
are crowded with characters, each one of them alive, humorous, 
tragic, real They are not smart' people, or well dressed people, 
or the kind of people about ..whom most novelists write now- 
adays — ^their owm little set of ner\’y inte^llectuals. Mr. Brandon’s 
characters dwell in mean streets. They are in the .front-line 
trenches of life, doing the dirty work, the hard work, the 
dangerous work of our daily battle. They are on the dole, some' 
of them. They are charladies and working mothers and clerks 
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and small shopkeepers, among whom Mr. Brandon’s chief 
chararter— a noble and simple-minded doctor— goes about with 
devotion and service, and a dream of beauty in his soul which 
tempts him as St. Anthony was tempted by a vision of fair 
womem It sounds dull. It sounds drab. It soimds common 
place, but it is aglow with a humour and sympathy which 
pve It all a spiritual beauty. It is vital. It is true It k 
intensely moving Its author is Francis Brandon, and it i 

published by Hoskins and Spree. . . . The next book I should 

like to mention is ” 

Va] Foster tamed off tte wireless, and looked rarionsly 
at Francis Brandon, who still stood with his back to the wood 

fire and Ins pipe clenched in his left hand. 

‘Pretty good work!” remarked Foster. “Well done, Lydia'” 

_ Braidon raised his right hand and seemed to wipe some 
invisible beads of perspiration off his forehead 

people actually listen to that kind of thing?” he asked 

good^’ ^ 

“They won’t believe a word of it,” said Brandon. “They’ll 
be fools if they do. Gosh! How appalling!’^ 

He was very much disconcerted. He was like a schoolboy 
praised before his form by the headmaster— made a fool of in 
public, according to his own ideas. 

Mrs. Brandon was silent for a moment. Her eyes were very 
bright when she went up to her son and put her hands on Ms 

shoulder kissed him on the cheek. 

Oh, Frank!” she said. “Perhaps they’ll listen to her! 
Perhaps people will read your books at last!” 

“Don’t you believe it. Mother,” said Brandon. “People 
Tr Siven away with a pound 

fully woman,” said Mrs. Brandon thought- 
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Brandon :FELT a little hipped when val' foster departed 
from liim. The cottage seemed strangely quiet and empty,- and- 
laugliter : went awaywvitli him, because Brandon -needed thc- 
stimiiliis of this irrepressible humorist, tJiis argumentative and 
genial cynic, to resist the instinctive melancholy which overtook • 
him when he' was' alone with his own ■ thoughts. Yet he had a 
sense of relief also.' One can have too much even of laughter. 
Incessant, eternal ‘‘jawhation^^ becomes demoralizing. Fosterhs 
arrival had made a pubiic house of this country cottage which 
Brandon had guarded from outside intrusion for a peaceful 
hermitage. Now he' had regained his sanctuary and liis house ^ 
of dreams. With his mother back again, the orderly routine of 
his days was reestablished. He could go up to Iiis room and 
shut the door against all invaders, including Mrs. Narracott 
with her plaguy gossip. 

Time to think out a new novel! The Way of Escape ^ just 
published, seemed to have made a bit of a hit, incredible as 
it seemed. At least, it was getting a good Press, though it 
was too early yet to tell whether the reviews would have any 
effect on sales. The critics were astoundingly and embarrass- 
ingly kind to a novel over m^hich he had despaired and agonized 
as usual. Halfm^ay through he had almost decided to destroy 
it. It had seemed to him utterly commonplace and sordid. 
Reading back a score of times he believed that he had failed to 
give a spark of life to his characters. He had funked situations 
which came perilously near to melodrama when put into fiction, 
although they were actual life stories told to him by his father. 

His descriptions of London, which he had tried to etch with 
a fine 'point, appeared blurred and coarse and clumsy. He had 
tried to suggest a spiritual beauty' behind the squalor of mean 
streets' and: drab lives, but before the book- was finished he had 
been disheartened by a- sense of failure— in spite- of odd mo- 
ments when he was inclined to believe that it wasn’t too bad. 



-uw uxc cones were overpraising his stuff, reading into it 
more than he had attempted, ignoring its faults, which stared 
out a., him making him ridiculous by their eulogies. They used 
the word genius” — which was tragically absurd. They dared 
to suggest that he had the touch of Dickens. They even thankS 
heaven that at last there was a novelist of English life who 
revealed the soul of the people and had a sense of humour and 
pity unspoilt by cynicism. They were held “breathless” bv his 
gory. Several of them had read this novel “far into the ni^ht ” 
He had ‘rgked them with suspense.” The final tragedy of a 
noble soul had been almost insupportable to them. To iudo-e 
from some of these reviews Francis Brandon, novelist had 
caused emotional^ crises in the homes of many middle-ao-ed 
journalists, and bleet Street was moved to 
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Ambrose : on that early morning when he had appeared after 
a night in a broken-down car. .This distinguished critic was 
heaping coals of fire on his head. But it was a pity he believed 
the doctor had performed an illegal operation. The whole point 
of the book was that he was falsely accused. 

Mr. Bertrand Wix in the Tribune was equally kind^ but not 
to be reconciled with Mark Ambrose. 

hme never read a more charming novel than The Way 
of Escape/’ he wrote, am so tired of those ruthless writers^ 
those novelists who believe that strength lies in violence ^ and 
truth in ugliness, that I heme read with relief a novel of life 
in mean streets, written with exquisite delicacy and restraint, 
without one coarse or filthy word, mitiwuf a touch of ugly 
realism, and yet complete in truth. It is brillimt, joyous, and 
human. It makes one believe more in the spiritual purpose of 
life. It is racy with the humour of the streets. The character 
of the heroine, Jane Wainwright, is unforgettable in its 
graciousness and charm. I have fallen in love with herJ' 

He had fallen in love with the wrong woman. Jane Wain- 
wright was not the heroine. She was a minor character, arrested 
for being drunic and disorderly on a Saturday night. Otherwise 
the review w^as very helpful and generous, although the last 
sentence was disheartening. 

'^This is not a book for the great public. It will appeal ordy 
to those who can appreciate the elusive quality of an English 
Proust — very few, Fm afraid.^’ 

Brandon lit his pipe with some of these reviews, which were 
very useful in the form of spills. This general chorus of praise^ 
however irreconcilable in its character, was something which 
he had not experienced before. And apart from Mr. Mark 
Ambrose, who had made a bad shot about his doctor, some of 
the reviewers seemed to have read his book and to know what 
it was about. They overpraised him, but he could not pretoKii 
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that he was proof against praise. It was a rewarrl f tt , . 
brain fag, his effort at creation his mStpl f k ^ ^ 
which he had inflicted on his m’other in1rritaMhv'~"T“" 
spective silence. Most of them seemerf I? r ^ 
have a limited sale, without aoS 1 it would 

he had made up his mind to that But he £d J r""' 

It might go into a few editions and earn . ‘ 

hundred pounds would come in very useful nn!%tTT ^ 
was coming on. He mi<^ht taVp tic L + 1 , ^ winter 

fore the fogs came She h2^La .T ^ “™«'l>ere be- 

ney might stay in some IMe Ni^o^o’tao'?''‘i 

His aunt Alice and hie: r-r,t,eL t j ^ smait crowd, 

cottage while he was awav Pnn w ^ the 

taken away at last to the Cancer Martindale had been 

linger out much 

in the country, poor kid ^ Th^xn tn ^ ^ 
eccentric Martin. If The Way of 

XrawtrAi^iS'er^ / 

rrXfSyS-ctsf ~ 

pnnnised htaf whttetd f T''"'' >'= ^ 

to 

mdulgence-which would be wifhinl*^^' if K ” 
of these am-eSe fenSf °“* *'>'= arithmetic 
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He extended the pemion in Nice. to eight weeks instead of four 
by giving up the books and the library subscription. He re- 
duced it reluctantly to six in order, to squeeze out a teii-pomid 
note for. Judy and the same for Lucy. After' all, it would not 
go very far, that extra hundred — ^but he was' becoming a 
megalomaniac because he was slightly intoxicated by those 
reviews which overpraised a novel no better than others lie had 
written, and with no more- chance of popular success, as they 
warned him even while they praised him. 

Brandon put tlie brake upon those runaway, imaginings until 
one morning. at breakfast, three wrecks after Val Foster^s visit 
had ended. Mrs. Brandon noticed that he was quiet on the 
other side of the table and did not seem interested in the morn- 
ing paper. A letter lay by the side of his plate, and lie put the 
butter knife on it to keep it from blowing away on a gusty 
morning which announced its turbulence through the open 
window. He had read it twice and then had put it on one side 
under that paperweight. Mrs, Brandon wondered if lie had 
had a restless night. He looked pale, she thought. He had lost 
himself in some daydream and started slightly when she asked 
a second time for the marmalade. 

‘‘Sorry, Mother r 

“Headachy this morning?” she asked. “No bad news in 
that letter, I hope?'^ 

For a moment she wondered if it might be from that girl 
Pearl Jerningham, awakening his wound, poor dear. 

“On the contrary,” he answered. “IPs rather good. In fact, 
it seems rather too good to be true. It’s — incredible.” 

He took the butter knife off the letter lie had been reading 
and grabbed the folded paper before it was blown away by the 
draught from the window. 

“I don’t knovT what to think about it,” he said. “I’m flabber- 
gasted. It knocks me edgewise.”' ■ 

He gave a queer laugh, .harsh and excited, and stood up 
from the breakfast table, staring out of the window at that view 
beyond his garden blurred by the white mists of autumn. 
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Tel! me,” said Mrs. Brandon, “whafs hanuened 

Has yonr book gone into a new edition?” ^ 

Brandon looked at his mother with a strange twisted smile 

said 'rf copies” he 
said. _lhey cant print it fast enough. All the bookshnn« o” 

rc^tmg orders. Eveo. typist girl London t d iS! 

It irom the libraries. Every maiden ladv in South Si 

;s qmieing up at Mudie's for it. American piibhLrsTi^r; 

ing excited about it. Mother, I’ve disgraced myself ! The Wm, 

MeSfn" a best seller! Did you ever hear 

Me — of all writers 111 the world !” ■ 

He sat down in his chair again and laughed at this extran.- 
dinary joke which had happened to him in a country cottage/ 


Brandon was scared by his success, after that first 
outburst of laughter at getting into the list of “best sellers ” The 
thing was going beyond a joke. It was extending to the mao-ni- 
tude of a miracle. It w'as alarming. It was threatening to'^tilt 
his mental equilibrium. It might upset his whole scheme and 
philosophy of life. It might become a menace to him — a mon- 
strous embarrassment — a man trap. 

Th^ Way of Escape did not stop at that edition of thirty 
thousand copms. It was fifty thousand before another month 

Unite^d'st ; foHowed in the 

Jnited States American_ film companies were alreadv com- 

pe .mg for the talking’’ rights, and one of them had offered a 

pnce which seemed fantastic to Brandon, when forwarded bv 
his .ueraiy agent. It looked bigger in dollars than in oounds 
When he looked at that row of o’s after the dollar sign kd the 
figure three, it seemed to him that these golden offers were be- 
coming astronomical in their arithmetic. They were fia-ures 
beyond his sense of values. He had scraped along very comfort- 
Bbly on three hundred a year, with hopes of an extra hundred 
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or so for occasional luxuries- What he should do with all the 
money that was likely to come to him in royalties from both 
sides of the Atlantic was a baffling problem which he did not 
attempt to solve. Willowbrook Cottage was good enough for 
him as a dwelling place. He didn't want to change it for an- 
other habitation with larger rooms or more rooms in which he 
would feel lonely. He couldn't smoke himself sick on American 
dollars or overeat himself on rich food because his banlc balance 
was piling up. He hated the expensive toys of the world. 

He preferred walking on his flat feet, as Foster called it, to 
driving about in a Daimler or a Rolls-Royce — ^not that he had 
ever driven such costly chariots. When he made an occasional 
jaunt to London he spent one-and-eight pence on his lunch 
in a Chelsea tea shop, or three-and-sixpence in a Soho restau- 
rant, or one-and-tuppence in an A. B. C., and found himself 
more at ease than he would have been at the Carlton, the Ritz, 
or the Savoy grillroom. He was no fop. His trousers were 
baggy at the knees. He liked them baggy at the knees. Nothing 
would induce him to look like a tailor's dummy. He had no 
collecting instinct* He kept a few books, not for their bindings 
or their value as first editions, but because he liked to read 
them. He had no wish to play the country gentleman or the 
man about town. He had shirked the social round and fled from 
the crowd. He was a solitary bird, shunning the club and the 
cocktail bar and the bridge table, so that he might walk in 
quiet glades and think out his own ideas on lonely heaths. He 
liked humanity and wrote about it, but always he had been a 
looker-on, the silent man in the corner, the shy boy at school. 
Even in the trenches he had been ''solitary minded," like 
Siegfried Sassoon. Now this success that had come to him, 
staggering and overwhelming in relation to his previous 
poverty, threatened to make him ridiculous. 

The knowledge that he, was no longer a poor man, according 
to liis own standards, and the measure of .this success which 
had come to him with, a bumper crop, was gradual in its revela- 
tion after the first, shock of surprise. That is to say, it took 
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some time for all its implications 

ino- literary agent ga-v 

mg of his change of fortune. The 

young gentleman who 

authors — deducting ten 

the time and trouble 

in itself a proof of new 
been kept waiting 

a typewriter had 

and likely to keep him 
women who showed their knees 

lipsticks without self-r 

where Mr. Keane arranged their 
discussed their plots \ 

The girl behind the 


.^':acn nis imagination, 
e him a closer understand- 
mere fact that this busy 
work of many successful 

+ should take 

to drive down to Willowbrook Cottage was 

. importance. Many times Brandon S 

m his anteroom, where a friendly Si Shin^ 
assumd him that Mr. Keane was^'tsy 
‘ waiting some time. Elegant youn^ 

. freely and used their 

-consciousness, preceded him into the room 

wlfh i ' for future work and 

with a keen sense of the literary market 

visitors, now and then^^^’^”^^'' i^^ontity of these 

It’s 

l^on, the toer ““anTu. ■ vo^ h 

profitable clients His own stuff i chatting to these 

^ishees had 

;nd was effus?4'Sn^ hfwS 
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tache. Then he glanced round the bare room — it was tmcar- 
peted- — and looked at the very old suit Brandon was wearing. 
He had worn it for gardening and rough work. It would have 
looked well on a scarecrow. 

“My dear fellow,” he said good-naturedly, and almost emo- 
tionally, “I really must congratulate you on your fine success. 
Phenomenal. There’s been nothing like it since If Winter 
Comes. No need for financial anxiety now. You can turn your 
back on Grub Street. I’m proud to think that I always believed 
in your work.” 

Brandon seemed to remember that Keane had been rather 
discouraging at times. He remembered a conversation in which 
his literary agent had advised him to get more plot into his 
stories and to try his hand at a detective novel, something that 
the public could read without worrying about “soul stulf.” 

“People are dippy about Tlie Way of Escape,” he said. “My 
wife cried over it — and that’s a pretty good test of quality, I 
can tell you. She reviews eight novels a week for the Lad^s 
Boudoir. Sometimes the sight of a new novel makes her want 
to scream. The fact is, old man, you’ve got under their skins, 
somehow. It’s a reaction against all this neurotic stuff we’ve 
been having lately. You haven’t been afraid of simplicity and 
old-fashioned character study. The real thing! I’m advising 
my authors that the game is up for sex and self-analysis. It’s 
a swing-back to decency and restrained realism and the healthy 
humour of everyday life. Very interesting. These cycles always 
happen. You’ve started the new curve back to Dickens, back 
to Balzac, back to Trollope, with a modern touch.” 

“I wrote what came into my head,” said Brandon. 

“Well, I hope you’ve got a lot more of the same kind in 
the same place. Follow your own line, my dear Brandon. 
Don’t be afraid of repeating a good model. We can leave The 
Way of Escape to take care of Itself. It’s doing great things. 
The provinces are sending repeat orders by every post. America 
has chosen it for the Book of the Month Club. Very big figures. 
You’ll be surprised. Have a look at these lists.” 
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Brandon was surprised. The figures were staggering to a 
man whose most successful novel before this 
touched two thousand copies. 

What I m thinking about is your next book ” said tli« 
h erary agent. "We must concentre on that 
of arranging a contract for you with Halloway, and theVvf 
^ privilege— a big sum in advance of royalties ” 

He mentmned the sum, and Brandon blanched. 

Nothing'thatTwriS wm e2 tetoXh Th?"!? t^'*' 

IS absurd. It makes me feel like a blllltgtwMe^” 
He spoke irritably, and Anthony Keane, literarv aTent 
looked at him sharply and then burst into laughter " ’ 

xou aniuse me! Most of my authors curse me because T 
cm t get bigger royalties. You look like a bear with a sorJ 

d tecause I m safeguarding your interests and seeing that 
you get your market price.” ^ 

“Confound my market price!” said Brandon. "I’m not a 

^ ^-^^d hk: 

Antliony Keane looked startled. Such sentiments were un- 
femihar to h™. They seemed to him extremely ridiculous 

s^cclsl ®hock of 

“What do you write ’em for?” he asked. "As a relief to 
your inhibitions? As waste paper for fishmongers? As a treat 
to your highbrow friends?” ^ 

Brandon paced up and down his room once or twice before 

aiiswerjiig'. ueiore 

i-, Keane,” he said, laughing nervously, "I’m 

kno^ed edgewise by this success of mine! Of course I’m glad 

"set Vhy S- marvellous. An author want! to 

get a big public. He wants to be read. And I’m not indif- 
ferent to the money side of things. I can do with a bit I don’t 
put on any pose about that. But this is too much of a good 
mg. It s disturbing. It’s embarrassing. It’s going to inter- 
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fere with my peace of mind. I'm perfectly content with a quiet 
life in this old cottage. What in the world am I going to do with 
all this superfluous wealth?" 

^'My dear chap," said Keane good-naturedly. *^You talk as 
though you were piling up millions. At most it conies to a few 
thousands." 

*‘Fve never thought in thousands," said Brandon, don't 
know what they mean." 

“Precious little," said Anthony Keane. “I should hate to 
tell you my domestic expenses in a flat at Kniglitsbridge. Noth- 
ing luxurious, mind you. My wife and I live the simple life. 
Three servants and a two-seater car. The usual entertainment. 
Money goes nowhere nowadays. You'll need more than you 
can earn when the income tax has done with you, I warn you." 

He calmed down the nerves of his client, staggered by sudden 
success, afraid of this new notoriety, so shy and shrinking, and 
shabby, and solitary. 

Mr. Keane talked “shop" again and discussed a few details 
of necessary publicity. 

“I want to get you photographed. People want to know 
what the author of The Way of Escape looks like when he's at 
home." 

“They won't like it when they know," growled Brandon. 

Keane smiled and hoped secretly that his client would get 
a decent suit of clothes and pull his tie up straight, 

“ni send a man down," he said. “Then the Press people 
want to interview you. I've had many ' requests. Could you 
see a lady from the Queen next week?" 

Brandon groaned. 

“Can't you spare me that kind of ' nonsense?" 

“One other thing," said- Anthony Keane. “The Booksellers' 
Association want you to address their salesmen at Their annual 
dinner in October. It would be a very good thing for your next 
novel." 

“I would rather be boiled in,' oil," ■ said ' Brandon. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I've accepted on your behalf,"' 
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remarked Mr. Keane thoughtfully. “I can hardly get out of it 
now.” 

He stayed to lunch and was polite to Mrs. Brandon, and 
was humorous with his client at the wheel of the two-seater 
Renault. 

“For a best seller you look thoroughly dejected! You 
must take a service flat in town. I can give you the name 
of a good tailor in Savile Row. Why not a month or two on 
the Riviera — ^where all best sellers go?” 

He had known Brandon long enough to pull his leg a little. 
And Brandon didn’t like having his leg pulled. And that title 
of “best seller” irritated him. Lydia Beaumont and her clique 
had used it as their greatest insult to authors for whose work 
they had a pitiful contempt. What would they have to say 
about It now that they had forced him into that much abused 
position? 

It was ironical that success had come to him too late for 
any supreme satisfaction of unfulfilled dreams. If it had hap- 
pened a few months ago he might have asked Pearl Jerningham 
to share something better than a roof which belonged mostly to 
his mother. Instead of love in a cottage he might have suggested 
love in a service flat somewhere in Knightsbridge, with occa- 
sional jaimts to places she liked. It might have made a differ- 
ence. At least he could afford to keep a wife now — ^when Pearl 
was going to marry Cyril Chantry of Yeoman’s Farm. He 
could pay a bit more for a wedding present. “Among the 
gifts to the bride . . .” 


JO 

In the village of harley green there was no imme- 
diate awareness of a change in the fortune of the shabby 
young man in the cottage up the lane. He still wore the same 
clothes, which looked as though he had slept in them. He still 
sloped down to the village stores for penny packets of “pipe 
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cleaners'" and matches, and bootlaces, and other small needs. 
He did not increase his weekly ration of smoking mixture, or 
suddenly appear in purple and fine linen, or startle the neigh- 
bourhood by descending from a Rolls-Royce. Even the Aveiiels 
and the Jerninghams were unaware of any pecuniary difference 
in the affairs of their neighbour, although they knew that his 
book had been well reviewed — ^Audrey told them that — and saw 
his name among the advertisements in the Sunday papers. 

Audrey was the only one who became excited about it. She 
had bought a copy for herself but had given it away to her 
aunt in London, because of the presentation copy with *Tove 
from the author"" which Brandon had taken round according 
to promise. She read it late into the night, like some of its 
reviewers — unless they lied — ^and annoyed her father by keep- 
ing the lights burning until nearly three down in his study 
where he had left her hours ago "with a warning that it was 
time for bed. Being a light sleeper, he became aware of some- 
one downstairs poking up the fire. In his dressing gown he 
went down to explore, suspecting burglars, as usual, and dis- 
covered Audrey hunched up in his big leather armchair with a 
lamp on a little table by her side and a book on her lap. 

“Audrey!"" he exclaimed angrily, “what on earth are you 
doing at this hour ? It"s nearly three o'clock. Haven't you 
girls any sense of discipline?"" 

“Sorry, Father,"" said Audrey. “Fve been reading Mr. 
Brandon's book. It"s simply marvellous." 

She had wet e)?-es because of that doctor's tragedy, which 
had moved her deeply. 

Colonel Avenel switched off the electric light except the 
lamp on the little table. 

‘Tve asked you so many times to be careful of the light," 
he said severely. “It costs money, you know. If you had to 

pay the bills . . 

“Father," said Audrey, “you really ought to read this novel 
It's thrilling. It helps one to understand things. It makes one 
pity people who have to struggle and scrape to malvC both ends 
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meet, always on the edge of a precipice — ^unemployment and all 
-that.*'’. ■■ ■ 

Colonel Avene! had been wakened from his sleep* Not a 
bad-tempered man as a rule, though inclined to be irritable, 
he was in no mood for literary conversation. 

“I have to struggle and scrape myself. And Fm being ruined 
to pay for lazy people who won’t work. And I wish to good- 
ness, Audrey, that you would set an example of decency and 
discipline in this house where there is nothing but disorderly 
behaviour, gross disobedience, and moral laxity. Nobody pays 
the slightest attention to what I say. I can’t even get a night’s 
rest. My own daughters defy me. Fm extremely angry/’ 

'I’m sorry, Father,” said Audrey; ''but we’re not children, 
you know. If I can’t read a good book when I want to, it’s time 
I cleared out and set up in a bed-sitting room somewhere.” 

It was a familiar threat. Sylvia used it three times a week 
in moments of domestic stress. 

Colonel Avenel groaned, and the Adam’s apple in his thin 
vsxk moved as though he were swallowing his temper with 
great difficulty. 

"Don’t talk nonsense!” he said sharply, "Come to bed, 
Audrey. Sylvia worries me quite enough with her wild be- 
haviour. I rely on you for a little common sense.” 

Audrey described this scene to Brandon. She thought he 
would like to know that she had got into a row because his 
novel had made her forget the flight of time. She assured him 
that it “was a masterpiece. She had had no idea that Harley 
Green was entertaining an angel unawares. 

"Seriously,” she said, "I think it’s marvellous, Frank. If 
I were a man I should take off my hat to you. As a mere maiden 
I drop a curtsey to you.” 

Her frock did not fall below her knees, but she made a very 
good pretense of curtseying before him like a lady in a crinoline. 

"I’m glad it amused you,” he told her. 

He was genuinely surprised that she should be Interested 
in his low-class characters and pictures of mean streets in 
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London— beyond her range' of social knowledge. He lacked the 
key to the mystery of liis own success. Why should the piihlic 
like this book when they had failed to like his previous novels? 
What quality did it have which he had not put into the others? 
He, tried to get a clue from Audrey Avenel, who was intelligent 
and a great novel reader, and yet in a way unsophisticated. 

‘^Oiie feels ids true/^ she told him. ‘‘Tliere^s no fake about 
it. Your people step out of the pages perfectly alive. Then one^ 
likes your doctor. It’s nice to think that such men live nowadajrs, 
here and there, Wliere did you find him?’’ 

'Tt was my father,” said Brandon. ‘‘Slightly altered, of 
course, with a different story attached to him.” 

Audrey remarked that it seemed to have made a hit, judging 
from the reviews she had seen and the big advertisements. 
She ventured to suggest that he might like to celebrate the 
event by a little dinner in town with a lady friend and possibly 
two seats in the upper circle. She left out the name of the lady. 

“Why not stalls?” asked Brandon recklessly. It came to 
him as a shock that he could well afford stalls in which he had 
only sat once or twice on complimentar}^ tickets to “dud” shows, 

“Hush!” exclaimed Audrey. “If you talk like that I shall 
think you have become a best seller, like dear old Edgar 
Wallace, who drinks a bottle of champagne without blinking, 
I’m told.”. 

He hadn’t the face to tell her that that was exactly what 
had happened! It was a dark secret which made him feel 
like a criminal concealing his infamy in respectable society^ 

“If you go on like this,”-' said- Audrey, “you’ll be wanting 
a lady secretary. Don’t all successful novelists employ golden- 
hatred ladies to type their manuscripts and correct their spell- 
ing? May I hope that you’ll give me a chance? My hair is not 
golden, that’s true, but Fm one of the blondes whom gentlemen 
are supposed to prefer, according to legend.” . 

Brandon laughed, but hurriedly excused himself from accept- 
ing the kind offer. 

“I should be paralyzed if I' had -to dictate to a lady waiting 
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for my words. I can’t imagine anything more frightful or 
embarrassing.” 

“You’d get used to it,” said Audrey. “Men get used to their 
wives in far more embarrassing situations. It’s all a question 
of habit.” 

She held out her hand to him — ^they had been talking across 
his garden wall — ^and spoke a few words of congratulation, 
simply and sincerely. 

“I’m so glad. It looks like a real success. I liked it tre- 
mendously. The best of luck.” 

“We’ll have that dinner in town,” he promised, “and two 
.stalls at His Majesty’s.” 

She shook her head. 

“I didn’t crawl round to cadge a free meal. Love to Mrs. 
Brandon.” 

She strode away with her golf bag slung over her shoulder, 
and he watched her until she swung round the end of the lane. 
He w'as glad this girl liked his novel. It w'as good of her to 
come and tell him. If ever he wanted to wnite about the modern 
girl of her type and caste, he would take her for his model — 
her sense of humour, her frankness, her level-headedness. 

There was only one other person in Harley Green who read 
his book before it reached a cheap edition. It was Pearl Jern- 
ingham, whose opinion he wanted to know. He had sent her a 
copy without an inscription, and he knew that she was reading 
it, because her father came round one evening and after one of 
his monologues remarked casually that Pearl was deep in his 
book. He hoped Brandon would excuse him for not tackling it, 
but he seldom read modern novels, finding his pleasure in Jane 
Austen and the old masters like Fielding and Smollett. 

“I can’t bear the modern young women of fiction wdth their 
complexes and their inhibitions and their weak little love 
affairs,” he said. “Dear Jane had an admirable sense of humour 
and a sturdy commcm sense. As for these modem war books 
by shell-shocked men, I prefer to leave them alone. They’re 
exponents of the Blue Funk School.” 
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Brandon disagreed with him. He didn’t care for their 
blasphemy and their OTeremphasis of filthy episodes, but he 
thought it was a good thing for the younger generation to know 
what war with modern weapons was like. 

“It won’t stop them fighting,” said Mr. Jemingham. “Man 
is a fighting animal. A deplorable fact, no doubt, but there it 
is. The League of Nations is an illusion. These peace pacts 
have no more power than brown paper pasted over the cracks of 
a jerry-built house, quite useless when there’s another explosion 
of racial passion. Peace is just a breathing space between war. 
Time to lick one’s wounds.” 

Brandon argued with him, but at the back of his head there 
was the thought that Pearl was deep in his book. He wondered 
what she thought of it. 

In spite of his indifference to the financial side of success — 
at least he refused to get excited about it — ^he always had a 
thrill when he thought of people reading his novel, those un- 
known readers whose minds were being touched by the creatures 
of his own brain, by thoughts which he had tapped onto a 
typewriter in lonely hours, by words of his which had some^ 
how come alive, and took part of his own spirit into other 
people’s houses: into tube trains where girls read on their 
journeys home, into rooms where they shut out the world for 
a while and lived with his imaginary characters, finding them 
perhaps more real than the next-door neighbours, knowing 
them with greater intimacy, seeing into their souls. That, after 
all, was a novelist’s reward, wonderful and warming, if it 
happened, apart from all royalties. Now Pearl was reading his 
book. Something of his mind would creep into hers. For a few 
hours now and then his spirit would be alone with her. It 
would be like a long monologue in which he talked to her with- 
out interruption, not even a mocking word. He wondered what 
chapter she was reading now-— what page she had reached. Of 
course, he had given himself away in this book, as an author 
always must give himself away if he is writing stuff which he 
has lived. She would know how his mind worked. He couldn’t 
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wear a mask or hide himself when she had his book in her 
hands. 

It was in his room one night when she came down to fetch 
her father home that she referred to his novel. His mother 
had gone up to bed, not expecting this visit, and weary of Mr. 
Jemingham’s eloquence on the subject of eighteenttcentury 
music. 

Then Pearl came in her fur cloak, with a laughing rebuke 
to her father for staying so long. She had just come down from 
Yeoman’s Farm. 

“You’re wearing out the boards in front of the hearth,” 
she told him. “And you’re wearing out the patience of a good- 
natured man. Why do the Jerninghams talk so much? We’re 
the most talkative family in England. We love to hear the sound 
of our own voices.” 

“I’m a very good listener, my dear,” said Mr. Jerningham 
humbly and untruthfully. 

It was ten minutes before Pearl mentioned the novel she 
had been reading. Then she referred to it. 

“I’ve been reading a novel called The Way of Escape. I’ve 
forgotten the authoi'’s name. Do you happen to know ?” 

“Bramshaw or Blangdon,” he suggested. 

“Yes, Blangdon, perhaps. Something like that!” 

She laughed because he had played up to her joke. 

“My dear,” she said. “It depressed me beyond words. The 
squalor of it soaked into my spirit like a London fog. Those 
poor drab lives — that heroism in mean streets- — ^that comedy in 
tenements, that tragedy of self-sacrifice — ^how awful! If such 
lives are lived I don’t want to know about them. Give me the 
merry jests of P. G. Wodehouse, or the romantic drama of 
Ethel M. Dell.” 

“I’m sorry it bored you,” said Brandon. 

He tried to hide his disappointment and failed, so that she 
saw he was hurt. 

“It’s not the fault of the novel,” she assured him quickly. 
“It’s the fault of me — my frivolous mind, my dislike of martyr- 
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Pearl JERNINGHAM was not much seen in HARLEY GREEN 
for some weeks after that evening visit to Brandon’s cottage. 
He heard news of her from the Avenels. She was staying with 
an aunt in town, to the great advantage of the modistes and 
milliners of Beauchamp Place, who were preparing her 
trousseau. 

“It’s lucky she’s going to marry a rich man,” remarked 
Audrey. “She’s a costly young woman when she goes to get 
married. But I must say she’s enjoying herself. She showed me 
some of her frocks yesterday, and my eyes nearly popped out 
of my head with envy and admiration. They’re too feminine for 
me, though. I couldn’t live up to their languorous lines.” 

Sylvia and Audrey were to be her bridesmaids. They, too, 
were getting excited about frocks, while their father was getting 
anxious about the inevitable bills. He thought a quiet wedding 
was more suitable to a time of trade depression and advancing 
unemployment. He made a protest to tliat effect when Pearl 
Jerningham’s photograph appeared full page in the T atler with 
the announcement that her marriage to Mr. Cyril Chantry, the 
well known financier, would be a great sodal event. 

“Very foolish, all that,” said Colonel Avenel. “If you and 
Audrey appear as bridesmaids, it will give people the impression 
that I’m a man of wealth, instead of trying to sell a bit of land 
to pay for income tax.” 

“I don’t suppose it will excite the tax collectors to grab 
more than the law allows. Father,” said Audrey soothingly. 

Brandon overheard these conversations now and then at 
the Avenels’ house. He heard also the point of view of Mr. 
Jerningham, who continued his habit of dropping in for a 
quiet chat. 

“There’s no holding Pearl,” he said. “She sees red, blue, and 
pink when she gets among the milliners. I hope my future 
son-in-law will reconstitute my bank balance one of these days, 
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if I have to settle tip for PearFs wedding expenses. Alarming, 
my dear sir! Positively terrifying, in my destitute condition/'' 

The date of the wedding was fixed for the fifteenth of No- 
vember. The honeymoon was to be in Italy. Mr. Jerningham 
was going off on his own to Monaco. He would feel damnably 
hipped, he said, without dear old Pearl, who had been a good 
scout. All the same, he was glad of her luck. She deserved 
what was coming to her. She had been patient with poverty — 
at least, she had played the game — ^and now she need no longer 
deny herself the little luxuries which her poverty-stricken 
father had never been able to give her since the war — ^which 
had knocked him edgewise, financially, because of bad invest- 
ments in France as well as England. 

*T hope shell be happy,’’ he remarked more than once, 
'^Chantry’s not a bad fellow. He’s not uncivilized. And he’s 
devoted to Pearl. . . . But there’s something a bit odd about 
him. Nerves, I expect. He’s getting worried about the in- 
dustrial depression. Well, I don’t wonder. Those trade returns 
published in The Times are positively tragic.” 

It is possible that the trade returns published in The Times 
had something to do with a tragedy which happened at Harley 
Green, not without important influence on the life of Francis 
Brandon and other people in that village. It came crashing 
into the quietude of that place cut off from the noisy world by 
heath and woodland beyond the outposts of London and its 
fevered life. It brought the characters of melodrama into this 
rural scene — detectives, policemen, reporters, photographers, 
and a gaping, whispering, sensation-seeking mob who came on 
motorcycles and push bikes from neighbouring’ villages, and 
even from London. Brandon, as a novelist, would never have 
used such a strain of melodrama. His imagination would have 
rejected it as a brutal and violent interruption of quiet character 
study and the normal way of life. Such cases appeared from 
time to time in the newspaper he read, but they seemed to him 
outside the experience of ordinary people, and certainly outside 
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It was the face of Cyril Chantry whom Pearl was going to 
marry. But it was a dead face, with a wound on one side of 
the: head, so that the leaves on which it lay were wet with blood. 
A short, stumpy pistol was lying near the body, as though it 
had been dropped when the man fell. 

Brandon did not utter a sound. Pie did not cry out, ''My 
God!’^ though those words came to him soundlessly. 

Pie stood up and knew that he was trembling a little. He 
knew that his hands had gone cold. Pie felt his heart give a 
kind of Imock against his ribs. Presently he started to run, 
not very quickly, but faster than walking, and foolishly, because 
he stumbled down the hillside and once caught liis foot in a 
loose root and went sprawling until he seized an overhanging 
branch and steadied himself. It would have been easier going 
to take the longer way to Yeoman’s Farm by the public foot- 
path, but he struck straight down to the road, tearing his 
clothes on some barbed wire. 

In the stables of Yeoman’s Farm a dog barked at the sound 
of his approach and became excited when he walked through 
the gates and up the drive. At the front door under the centre 
gable he pulled an iron chain, and an old bell gave tongue in the 
hall beyond. 

Standing there on the threshold of this farmhouse, Brandon 
became overwhelmed by the appalling tragedy which had hap- 
pened. The master of this house was dead up there on the hill- 
side. Pearl Jerniiigham would never go to her wedding. AH 
her hopes and happiness had been struck down. Pie was a mes- 
senger of doom at the door of this house where the windows 
gleamed with a friendly welcome. A maid was laughing some- 
where. Footsteps came briskly across the stone floor. The door 
was flung open, letting out a flood of light. Chantry’s butler 
stood there, a portly and comfortable figure. He recognized 
Brandon as having been at dinner one night, and said, ''Good- 
afternoon, sir,” with a slightly patronizing geniality, knowing 
perhaps that Brandon was only a literary gentleman from the 
cottage down the lane. 
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He expected Brandon to say something — to ask the usual 
qiiestion, “Is Mr. Chantry at home?” and was surprised at the 
silence of this man who stood at the door. Brandon was in- 
capable of speech for a moment, though his lips moved, and 
the butler stared at him curiously, seeing the dead pallor of his 
face and the tragic look in his eyes. 

“The master’s out. I expect him back to tea. Won’t you 
come in, sir ?” 

Brandon was breathing heavily, like a man who has run 
himself all out, but he managed to speak jerkily. 

“Something dreadful has happened. . . . Your master is 
shot. He’s lying in the woods up there . . . the avenue of 
beeches. ... He is dead.” 

The butler staggered back as though Brandon had stabbed 
him. 

“Dead? ... Good God! Who says so?” 

“I found him,” said Brandon. “It may have been an acci- 
dent.” 

The butler’s ruddy face had changed to muddy gray. All his 
pomposity had oozed from him, and he had lost his professional 
manner and lurched up against the doorpost as though drunk. 

“What the ’ell are you talking about?” he shouted. “Why, 
the governor left me less than an hour ago. ‘Miss Jerningham’s 
coming to tea,’ he said. ‘I’ve left a note for her in case I’m 
late,’ he said. . . . Dead? . , .” 

The loose flesh in his face sagged. His plump hands went 
up to his head. His breath came in gasps. 

Brandon had once been an officer in war-time. Something 
of his old training reasserted itself in his subconsciousness. 
He found himself giving commands to Chantry’s butler in a 
sharp, rasping voice. 

“Pull yourself together, man. Fetch some of the other men. 
We can’t leave him lying up there.” 

Later he led the way up to the place in the wood where 
Mr. Cyril Qiantry lay sideways and twisted. It was dark then, 
and they had to use lanterns. Brandon will never forget that 
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scene with tlie dark^jBgures of Chantry’s servants stooping over 
the body of their master while a lantern here and there gleamed 
on the smooth trimks of the beech trees and wavered in the 
undergrowth, silvering its leaves. The village constable arrived 
on a bicycle. Somehow he had heard. Two farm labourers 
coming home from their work joined the group and spoke low 
to each other in the Sussex speech. 

They carried Chantry’s body home down the hillside on one 
of his farm gates, torn from its hinges. He was a heavy man, 
and the soft earth, deep in leaf mould, yielded under their feet 
as they trudged down the steep track, so that several times they 
stumbled and nearly fell. The butler cursed them for their 
clumsiness, swore foul oaths at them. He was beside himself 
with emotion and terror. Brandon spoke to him sternly. 

^‘Stop it, man,” he said. ‘‘Control yourself, can’t you?” 

The hall door was wide open when they reached Yeoman’s 
Farm again. A crowd of servants stood in the courtyard, stable 
hands and gardeners and the kitchen staff. Some of them 
groaned when the body of their master was carried past, and 
one of the maids hid her head in her apron and wailed. Chantry 
had been a good master to them, it seemed, generous and easy- 
going. In the presence of his dead body they were awed and 
frightened. 

Looking back on this tragic episode which had come into 
his own quiet plot of life, Brandon was astonished that he had 
taken command instinctively and that everyone looked to him 
for orders. He had disliked this man Chantry for his capture 
of Pearl Jerningham. He had only been once before into this 
old farmhouse, a guest at Chantry’s dinner table. Now lie was 
ordering his servants about, making free with his house, acting 
as host to this dead man. It was by Brandon’s order that 
the body was laid on the hall floor and that a blanket was 
brought to cover it until the doctor came^ — a doctor from Guild- 
ford who was late in coming after a telephone message whicli 
Brandon sent. 

Several servants lingered round the open' door leading into 
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the old hall, with, its plaster ■ walls and old beams, upon which 
a ruddy light flickered from the, flam^ in a log fire burning in 
the big liearthplace with its iron dogs and brass-bound bellows^ 
They stared dazed and horrified at that blanketed figure lying 
on the stone floor, who, less than an hour ago, had been a living 
man and perhaps had spoken to them as he passed by.. Suddenly 
there was a movement among them, and one of the women 
servants began to sob. 

Brandon heard a voice on the steps outside, gay, and yet 
faintly surprised, and perhaps, after a moment, vaguely 
alarmed. 

“Hullo, everybody! What’s happened? A fire or something?” 

It was Pearl Jerningham, who had come to tea at Yeoman’s 
Farm. 

Brandon was standing by Chantry’s body. He went very 
quickly to the door and stood between Pearl and that thing 
lying on the floor of the hall. 

“Don’t come in,” he said. “Something terrible has hap- 
pened.” 

Pearl echoed his words, not frightened yet, but wandering 

“Something terrible? Is anyone hurt? Can’t I help?” 

“Don’t come in,” said Brandon again. “You had better go 
away, Pearl. I daren’t tell you.” 

She looked at his haggard face and saw something in his 
eyes which frightened her then. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked sharply. “Has something 
happened to Mr, Chantry? Tell me, Frank.” 

Brandon clenched his hands behind his back. Pie hated to 
take the joy out of her life. 

“A terrible accident,” he said. “You will have to be brave.” 

“I am brave,” she answered with a kind of impatience. 
“Tell me the worst. Do not keep me standing outside like this. 
Haven’t I a right to know?” 

, , He was tempted to bar her way by stretching his arms out 
so that she couldn’t pass. He wanted to spare her the look 
‘ of that body. But there was a look on her face w'hich made 
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Wm step aside. It was a kind of tragic courage and pride. She 
passediiim and went, quickly -forward a pace or two, and then 
stopped at the sight of that stiff form on the stone floor, 
he dead?’^ she asked in a low voice. 

“Oil, miss said the butler, who was kneeling on the stone 
floor. look at him, for God's sake, miss." 

She stooped and drew the blanket back and saw the face 
of the man who had been her lover. Their wedding had been a 
week away.; 

The blanket slipped from her fingers. She put the back of 
her hand against her forehead, and shut her eyes. There was 
no colour at all in her face or lips, and she made no sound until 
presently she wept. It was Brandon who led her away to an- 
other room. 

^ ‘Oh, Frank!" she said presently. “Was it an accident? How 
did it happen? It's only a week before our marriage. That 
wedding of mine — all my hopes — all my vanities. Dead !" 

She broke down and again wept, but whether with self-pity 
or grief for a dead lover no one can say, because such things 
are hidden in human consciousness. 


3 ^ 

The character , of that dead man, the secrets and 
mystery of his mind, do not come into this book. Brandon had 
only seen him three or four times and had been to his house 
only once. It was after his death that he knew more, about him, 
the business he did., his reputation in the city, the drama of his 
career, the risks he took. All that was written at great length 
in the newspafxrs with sensational headlines. His. death shook 
the Stock Exdia,nge, it seemed. The shares of all his companies 
slumped heavily, and many people lost their money. He had 
played a gambler's game for big stakes. He was beaten because 
of events outside liis reckoning and ■ beyond ' the ■ control or 
prophecy of expert minds— the sudden crash in Wall Street 
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■ “I didn’t assume it,” said Brandon. 

“Mr. Chantry’s butler said in evidence that you told him 
his master had shot himself.” 

“No,” said Brandon. “I said, ‘Your master is shot’ ” 

The coroner adjusted his pince-nez and' turned back to the 
evidence. 

“These are the butler’s words: ‘Mr. Brcmdon stood at the 
hall door very pde and haggard. He said, “Something terrible 
has happened. Your master has shot himself/’ ’ ” 

“I deny tliat,” said Brandon. “It is easy to forget exact 
words in a moment like that” 

“I suggest that you forget your own words, sir.” 

“Possibly,” said Brandon. “But I don’t think so.” 

“I don’t want to know what you think, Mr. Brandon. I 
want to know what you said. Kindly answer my question. 
Did you or did you not say ‘Your master has shot himself’ ?” ' 

“I did not,” said Brandon. 

The coroner sighed heavily and pushed his papers about 
as though dealing with an unsatisfactory witness— a man who 
was endeavouring to conceal the truth. 

“Kindly tell me why you were in such a hurry to remove 
the body from the place where you found it?” 

“It was the decent thing to do,” said Brandon. “Darkness 
w'as coming on. I wanted to get him back to his own house.” 

The coroner glanced at him sharply through his drooping 
pince-nez. 

“You were very much upset, Mr. Brandon?” 

“Startled and horrified,” said Brandon quietly. 

“Hysterical, perhaps ?” 

“Not at all. I had seen death before.” 

“That kind of death?” 

“Yes.” 

The coroner raised his ej'^ebrows. 

“It was nothing new to you to find a man — a friend of yours 
— ^lying dead in a wood? Isn’t that a strange statement to 
make?” 
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you have my very great sympathy. You were engaged to the 
deceasedjWereyounotP’V- 
Yes/’ said Pearl 

'The deceased was looking forward happily to his wedding 
day?”'' 

"I hope so,” said Pearl. . 

The coroner smiled slightly. 

"You mean you believe so?” 

. Pearl nodded. 

"There "was no misunderstanding between you, no quarrel 
which might have caused him to contemplate suicide?” 

"None whatever.” 

"He had no cause to be jealous about you? There was no 
suggestion of any other mao claiming your affection?” 

Pearl’s face flushed slightly. Involuntarily her eyes strayed 
towards Brandon. There were several people in court, including 
the coroner, who observed that direction of her glance. 

"Mr. Chantry had no cause for jealousy,” she answered. 
"He was not worried on my account.” 

"On anybody else’s account?” asked the coroner quickly. 

"Only about business affairs, so far as I know,” said Pearl 
"He told me that he was getting anxious about the financial 
state of England.” 

"I’m not surprised,” said the coroner. "We’re all getting 
anxious.” There was a murmur of laughter among the clerks 
and reporters, as though he had said something extremely 
amusing. 

"Did he ever suggest that he was a ruined man, or anything 
like that?” asked the coroner/ frowning slightly at this demon- 
stration of unseemly mirth. 

"Never,” said Pearl. "I thought he had plenty of money, 
in spite of Hs anxieties.” 

"Exactly,” said the coroner, as though quite understanding 
her motive for wanting to marry the "deceased.” At least, that 
was what his "exactly” conveyed. to the mind of Francis Bran- 
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a self-inflicted wound. The coroner summed up the rest of the 
evidence. The bullet had been fired from a revolver which be- 
longed to tlie dead man. The letter to Miss Jerningham proved 
that he contemplated suicide. The evidence of Iiis friends in the 
city suggested that his financial situation was vei*y unsound. 
They need not go into that fully, said the coroner. Doubtless 
it would be the subject of investigation elsewhere. He suggested 
to the jury that they had enough evidence before them to record 
a verdict of ‘'^Suicide while temporarily insane.” There was no 
shadow of suspicion against anyone in court or out of it, al- 
though one witness — ^here he glanced sternly at Brandon — 
had been unsatisfactory in his way of giving evidence. 

Brandon waited for the verdict, which was in accordance 
with the coroner's summing up. Then he tried to get out of 
court before the other witnesses, but was held back by a police- 
man until the coroner had risen. Pearl Jerningham stood be- 
side him at the door when the reporters pressed past them, 
sorry,” she whispered. “That little man — — 

She caught hold of his hand and held it for a moment Then 
she took her father’s arm and went out into the street, where a 
crowd was waiting for a glimpse of her. They made way re- 
spectfully, and one girl expressed the opinion that it was a 
“shime.” 

“Just before ’er wedding, they say! Well, one never knows, 
does one? Still, I do call it a shime!” 

Brandon’s nerves were all frayed after his handling from 
that preposterous coroner. For the first time since the war he 
felt a moral need of alcohol, and ordered a brandy at the 
Bear, Then he took the bus to Harley Green and walked up to 
his cottage, where his mother was waiting anxiously for news. 

“What happened?” she said. “You’re frightfully late, 
Frank.” 

“I might have been later,” he said grimly. “I had a neat 
squeak of being arrested for murder.” 

Being a novelist he exaggerated the danger, and alarmed his 
mother for a time, until he told her the verdict. 
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” she said. “She won’t marry a rich 


“I’m sorry for Pearl, 
man after all, poor dear.’ 

“That’s hardly the right way of putting it,” answered Bran- 
don rather irritably. “It’s more tragic than that.” 

Mrs. Brandon glanced at him as he knocked his pipe against 
tlie^ fireplace. He needed a pipe after that inquest. 

“Yes, I see the tragedy,” said Mrs. Brandon. “Dreadful 
of course.” ’ 


33 

Through the avenels brandon heard that pearl had 
taken a place as companion to an Italian contessa in Rome 
She had sold her wedding frocks and all those pretty things 
which she had ordered from the milliners in Beauchamp Place 
with such shining eyes, with such delight, with such excite- 
ment. Mr. Jermngham was faced with all those bills, and, need- 
less to say, Pearl got next to nothing for the things which had 
cost so much. Buying and selling are different affairs in mil- 
linery and motorcars. 

^ Brandon saw her once before she went to stay with her aunt 
m town three weeks before starting on that new adventure. 

She w^ pale and looked strained after that tragic ordeal, 
but she did not shirk talking about the inquest, and was able to 
smile over the coroner’s attempts to arouse suspicion against 
an innocent witness. 

“If I hadn’t known you, I might have thought you had com- 
mitted a murder, she said. “You looked like Eugene Aram. 
Ihere was a guilty look in your eyes, Frank,’’ 

She laughed with a touch of her former merriment, and then 
was grave. 

Don t think I m heartless,’’ she said, *‘I’ve been weeping 
my eyes out. But one can’t go on crying forever.” 

For a moment there was a suspicion of tearfulness in her 
eyes again, but she kept control of herself. 
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course, Fve been crying for myself mostly/' she said, 
myself Fm sorry for, and I suppose that is heartless. 
Aren't we all like that a little when people die? We weep for 
ourselves and not for the dead." 

‘T suppose so," said Brandon. 

^T don't feel broken-hearted/' she told him. was kind 
and generous and charming, but I don't want to pretend that 
I'm wailing for my dead love. It's my pride that's hurt. My 
hope of luxury. My worldly ambition. Oh, I'm thoroughly 
selfish. The Jerninghams are. All of us!" 

'Tt's because you analyze yourself and hate insincerity," 
said Brandon. ‘^You're not really selfish. You only see the in- 
evitable mixture of motives that goes on in one's mind," 

Pear! gave him a grateful and friendly glance. 

'That’s chivalrous," she told him. ‘T wish I could believe 
that I haven't been thinking of myself, first and last. I broke 
down when I thought of selling all those frocks, vdiich I shall 
never wear now. Death seems nothing compared with my 
disappointment, my return to poverty, my humiliation." 

'T don't believe that," said Brandon. "You're doing yourself 
an injustice. I marvelled at your courage that evening." 

He meant that evening when she had said, "I am brave," 
and would not let him bar the way, and lifted the blanket from 
the face of her dead lover. 

She knew be meant that, and thought back to that scene 
while now she sat on the floor of the drawing room, holding her 
hand against the firelight in the old Georgian house where her 
grandmother lived, on the south side of Ilarley Green. 

"Death is appalling," she said in a low voice. "One pretends 
not to be afraid, but fear turns one cold. I had seen him the 
night before. Pie seemed cheerful in a quiet way. Pie played a 
game of billiards with Father, and I watched how he handled 
his cue, and noticed how broad' his shoulders were. He seemed 
so strong. When I saw" him dead like that it didn't seem pos- 
sible. It seems absurd that one can be perfectly alive one moment 
and perfectly dead the next. That's the frightful shock of it/' 
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“It was like tliat in the war/' said Brandon. “One laughed 
with a man, and he fell dead at one's side." 

Pearl shivered a little. 

“I hate death," she said, after a silence which lasted for a 
minute or more. “I hate to see a dead bird. I hate to see flowers 
die and leaves fall. . . . It's worse to see a dead man. 
Especially when one was going to marry him." 

She blew up the fire with a bellows which she took from the 
side of the hearth. 

“Let's talk about something else !" she pleaded. “It's no use 
brooding. How's the novel selling?" 

“Rather well," said Brandon. He did not teli her that it 
was selling in a fantastic way and had already reached its 
hundredth thousand, not counting the American edition. He 
didn't tell her that he was no longer the poverty-stricken man 
who had once asked her to share a cottage with him not wholly 
his. He hid the awful truth that he was a “best seller." 

“One of these days you'll be able to afford a new suit of 
clothes," slie remarked thoughtfully, looking at his worn suit, 
which he couldn't bear to part with just yet, though actually he 
had ordered some new clothes in Savile Row. He saw her lips 
touched with a smile and was glad that she had the heart to be 
humorous again. 

After tea she spoke about her Italian contessa in Rome. 

“I shall have the dullest time. She sits all day in a room 
without a fire, reading French novels and embroidering tapestry, 
or abusing Mussolini when the door is well and truly shut. She 
used to be beautiful, and wears wonderful old rings on dirty 
fingers. She has had one husband and many lovers, and her 
blood is as blue as the sky of Rome in June. She wants me to 
teach her English so that she can read Edgar Wallace in his 
' own tongue. She prefers him to Shakespeare." 

' , “It sounds rather dreary," said Brandon. 

• Pearl Jeniingham sighed and then laughed, 
r! f. “Pm doing it for Father's sake. I've let him in for a lot of 
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expense. I shall have to keep my end up. On the dieap again ! 
The end of all dreams.” 

“I may be coming out to Rome in a month or two,” said 
Brandon quietly. “Fve promised Mother to take her away from 
an English winter,” 

Pearl unclasped the hands from her knees as she sat on the 
floor again before the fire. 

“Why, that will be wonderful! You can take me to see 
pagan Rome and all the sights. We’ll steal away from my 
Italian contessa and lunch together in Italian restaurants. You 
should see me twiddle spaghetti! It’s an art, and I’m ratliCT 
good at it.” 

She forgot the tragic side of life for a moment. 

“Have you come into a fortune?” she asked. “Wintering 
in Rome — ^isn’t that rather expensive for a literary gent ? I 
mean, unless he writes detective tales or naughty novels.” 

Brandon looked embarrassed for a moment. 

“My novel has made a bit of a hit,” he confessed. “I daresay 
I can afford to put in a month or two — at a second-class hotel.” 

“How splendid !” cried Pearl. “I shan’t feel such a hopeless 
exile.” 

34 

It was in the pincio gardens overlooking the eternal 
City that Brandon asked Pearl Jerningham to marry him. He 
also made the same suggestion in the Colosseum, after dodging 
an Italian guide who spoke bad English with a good American 
accent. Once again he brought forward the idea in a restaurant 
built in one of the archways of Trajan’s Forum and decorated 
in Roman style with boat-like lamps on stone ledges and crystal 
torches in the shape of flames. 

In the Pincio gardens, where they sat on a marble seat after 
a visit to the Borghese galleries. Pearl warned him that it was 
a long way from Harley Green, Surrey, and that it was impos- 
sible for any man not to make love to any woman in such a 
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garden, where white-limbed goddesses and laughing satyrs— 
weathered by an out-of-doors life — ^played hide-and-seek among 
the cypress trees. Then she sneezed and said she was getting 
blue in the nose with cold. 

They paced the terrace together, and Pearl took Brandon’s 
hand and drew it under her arm and walked close to him, 
shoulder to shoulder, leaning a little against him, which was 
very pleasant. 

“It’s nice having you here,” she told him. “That old woman 
who sits in a gilded room with a painted ceiling — ^smelling of 
camphor and ancient dust — ^nearly broke my spirit before you 
come. She has told me all her love affairs in intimate detail ten 
times over. I want to scream when she begins all over again 
with the lieutenant of the Papal Guard who kissed her neck 
behind a pillar of St. Peter’s in eighteen-eighty.” 

“Pearl,” said Brandon, “what about it? Why not get away 
from that wretched old woman and come back to England with 
me? You know I love you. Shall I tell you again?” 

Pearl invited him to tell her again. She liked hearing it. 
But she hoped the Italian policeman standing near them on the 
terrace and clapping his white-gloved hands was not a student 
of English. It was always embarrassing when a man declared 
his love in a public place. It had happened to her once before. 
A French officer in Avignon had made the most passionate pro- 
posals to her in the palace of the Popes. Every word he said 
was understood by an English lady with a party of tourists. 
She was extremely shocked, and nearly dropped her Baedeker 
when the French officer said something particularly audacious. 

“I was only eighteen then,” said Pearl. “The risks I’ve mam 
aged to escape ! The innocence of my happy girlhood !” 

“Pearl,” said Brandon, “anything is better than being com- 
panion to an immoral old woman in a mouldy palace without a 
fire. I could do better for you than that. I believe I could make 
i you happy. It needn’t be a cottage in Harley Green. What about 
a flat somewhere in Kensington?” 

■ “Do you meian Kensington or West Kensington?” asked 
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Pearl with sham anxiety. it^s West Kensington I shudder 
at the thotight, I know those dreary houses where the shabby 
genteel live behind grubby lace curtains, and where street singers 
wail their lugubrious airs through London fogs — while the 
muffin man rings his beastly little bell and lean cats prowl 
through the area railings. Father and I once stayed at a private 
hotel in West Kensington. It was really a boarding house. I 
used to weep in my bedroom because my spirits sank so low. 
Frank, my dear, if you mean West Kensington, I cannot con- 
tinue this conversation.” 

He insisted that he didn’t mean West Kensington. He meant 
any place which seemed to her good. Knightsbridge, for in- 
stance. 

^Too near Harrod’s !” she told him. ^Too near innumerable 
shops which would tempt me to abominable extravagance.” 

‘Te extravagant,” he said, as though he owned all the wealth 
in the world. 

She pretended to be shocked at his recklessness. 

''My dear, you may have written a successful novel — it 
depressed me a good deal, I must confess — ^but you don’t under- 
stand the costliness of a w’^orldly woman surrounded by tempta- 
tion. At the sight of silk undies — rose pink — she loses all 
morality. She goes into a shop to buy a packet of pins and 
comes out with a Paris model. Bang goes eighty guineas of her 
husband’s hard-earned cash.” 

"Eighty?” asked Brandon incredulously. 

"At least,” said Pearl solemnly. "You’ve no idea, Frank. 
Then you have to feed her, and she likes expensive restaurants ; 
and amuse her — constantly — ^at theatres and supper dances. 
You have to pay her bridge debts-^ — 

Brandon laughed. 

"You’re trying to scare me. I refuse to be scared. Pearl, 
will you marry me? I’m not a„rich man, but I love you, and Fin 
not so beastly poor as all that. I’m doing rather well. We could 
have a good time. We could- be marvellously happy, don’t you 
think?” 
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Pearfs eyes softened in the twilight of an Italian afternoon 
in winter along an avenne in the Pincio gardens between spear- 
headed cypresses, tall and black against a cold bine sky. 

“Frank/' she said, “Fm not the woman for yon, thongli rm 
glad you love me, Fm restless and reckless. Ifs my nature. 
I couldn't sit twiddling my thumbs while you wrote drab mas- 
terpieces in another room. You ought to marry Audrey Avenel 
She wants you." 

“That's absurd," said Brandon. “She’s a child," 

“A charming child and very sensible. Much more suitable 
for you, my dear. She would make a Io 3 "al little wife to you." 

“I want your loyalty," said Brandon. ^Tf you would give 
me your love I should be sure of it." 

Pearl released his hand, which was tucked under her arm. 

“Frank, don't tempt me to be horrible. When you were 
poor I became engaged to a rich man. I liked him, but I didn’t 
love him. What's the use of pretending? Now he's dead and 
you are not so poor. What would people think if I married 
you? What would your mother say?- How could I face any 
honest eyes and yours ?" 

“There’s nothing in all that if you love me,” said Brandon 
sturdily. “That’s the only question that’s worth considering. 
Do you love me well enough to marry me— all other things 
apart? Can I hope for it — ewr?" 

She teased him again. 

“Ever? Does that mean three weeks, or three months, or 
three years? Heaven knows what might happen to us both in 
three years. And now in three minutes I must go back to that 
hideous old hag of mine. She's expecting a cardinal to tea. 
She wants me to be nice to him. He admires pretty women, she 
says, the wicked old wretch !" 

“The Cardinal?" 

Pearl laughed. 

5 <'^The confessa. The Cardinal is a charming old man with a 
face ‘Carved in ivory." 

Brandon took her back in a horse vettura to a narrow street 
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off the Corso. They were jolted too much for intimate con- 
versation. Under the archway which led into the courtyard of 
an old palazzo where a stone nymph who had lost her nose 
played with a dolphin above a dry fountain, Brandon held her 
hand for a moment, warm when she drew it out of her muff. 

‘To-morrow afternoon/' he reminded her. 

It was almost dark now, and they were alone in the world, 

: it ■seemed. ■ 

“What do you want?" she asked when he drew her towards 
him. ^ ■ ■ , 

“A kiss. Why not?" 

“Highly dangerous," she told him. ‘"Very compromising. 
Shocking of an English novelist in Rome." 

She held her head back for a moment and put her hand 
against his chest. But it was all sham. She let him kiss her, 
and seemed to like it, before she fled from him into a dark 
doorway where wooden stairs led up to an Italian contessds 
painted rooms. 

It was in the Ulpia restaurant, tinder the arch of Trajan’s 
Forum, that Brandon tried for the third time to talk of mar- 
riage. Their table was screened by a stone pillar and felt quite 
private, although only a yard away an officer of the Carabinieri 
was making love somewhat noisily to a young woman of his 
own city, and the other tables were taken by members of the 
various embassies and distinguished young men of the Fascist 
regime, and lady friends, very elegant, all chattering viva- 
ciously. 

“This table is too near the wall," remarked Pearl “It's 
dangerous." 

“Good heavens, why?" asked Brandon. “A draught?" 

Pearl, who knew her Rome, explained that the place was a 
kind of whispering gallery if one sat too near the wall. One's 
voice travelled round the arc and could be heard quite clearly 
at the far end. 

“We must be discreet," she insisted. naughtiness. No 
criticism of Musso 
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She put a finger to her lips, horrified by her own indiscretion, 
and peeped round the pillar to see whether any sensation had 
been created at tlie other end of the restaurant. The only 
sensation seemed to be the admiration of a good-looking man 
with a monocle who gazed at her with a smile which she 
ignored. Brandon was perfectly discreet until the coffee came. 
They talked of the Avenels. Sylvia had ''done a bunk/^ said 
Pearl, who had received a letter that morning from Audrey, 
There had been a domestic crisis of the first magnitude when 
Colonel Avenel discovered that she was spending her evenings 
with Robin when she was supposed to be dining with her aunt 
in town. 

Pearl read out this narrative from Audrey’s letter. 

"" ^Father accused Sylvia of lying to him. She had the nerve 
to say that she could only safeguard her liberty by this memis. 
Being kept under Early Victorian restraints by a father who 
happened to be a medicevalist^ she had been bound to adopt the 
methods of Early Victorian daughters, 

" "" ^^Damn it^ Sylviaf^ said F other ^ ''what do you mecmi by 
insulting your mother and myself f Fve a good mind to box 
your ears. Kindly go to your room and stay there for the rest 
of the evening, I decline to sit at the same table with a daughter 
who has disgraced her family name by behaving like a wan- 
tonF ' 

" ^ "Very well, Father said Sylvia^, speaking like a perfect 
lady, "if you call me filthy names Fll leave this house at the 
earliest possible moment. If I have to go on the streets it will 
be your fault, Audrey and I have been very patient with you, 
but we decline to be kept in purdah, like child victims of Mother 
India, Fm off” ’ . , F 

Pearl Jerningham laughed at this extract from Audrey’s 
letter. 

"She dramatizes the whole scene. Can’t you see it, Frank? 
Colonel Avenel getting purple with rage, and Audrey watching 
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her slip of a sister with amusement and alarm, and poor Mrs. 
Avenel, like a full-blown rose, shedding tears at the tea table. 
It's like a page from Jane Austen, isn't it? But it's in Surrey 
of post-war England, which hasn't changed as much as you 
novelists like' to pretend." - , ' 

'What happened?" asked Brandon. "I rather sympathize 
with Sylvia. She wants her mate." 

“Very weak of you," said Pearl. ^Tm all on the side of 
Colonel Avenel. What we daughters want is discipline. If I 
had been spanked soundly by an irate parent I should have been 
a better woman. If ever I have a daughter 

She glanced at Brandon and laughed at some secret thought, 
and then turned to Audrey's letter again. 

“The rest of it is quite sensational. This is what Audrey 
writes : 

“ ^Of course, Father didn't believe it when she said, 'Tm 
offF Nor did I, having used the threat of a bed-sitting room 
in Ebury Street far too often, Bui before dinner she packed 
some things in a bag, dodged domi the back stairs, snatched 
the baby Austin out of the garage, waved good-bye to Peter — 
otir black spaniel— and headed towards the London road, as 
seen by the gardeners boy. At dinner Father said, ^Where is 
Sylvia?" — forgetting his remark about not sitting down to 
table with a wanton. Echo answers, ''Where's Sylvia?" . . . 
Gone! . * . General cansternation. Evidence of the gardeners 
boy. Telephone messages to an aunt in town, news of the 
missing lady. Came flic dawn, . . . Two days pass. Father 
goes to tomi and peers into the faces of painted ladies, fearing 
the worst. On the third day a telegram, "Robin cend I were mar- 
ried to-day. Lave to all Letter follows," . . . Curtain,' " 

“Well, Fm dashed!" said Brandon. 

Pearl Jerningham laughed and then was thoughtful. 

“She's burnt her boats. Rather plucky, but very rash. Can 
that boy afford to keep her?"'' 
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“I’m not meant to be any man’s wife,” she argued. “I’m 
difficult to live with. I’m utterly selfish. I’m warning you.” 

“I love you,” he told her, as though she might be surprised 
to hear it. 

“Frank,” said Pearl Jerningham, “a little while ago I was 
engaged to another man. I stood by his dead body. It’s too 
soon, anyhow. Itls indecent.” 

“You didn’t love him. You love me. You’ve told me so. 
Nothing else matters. Tell me again.” 

“Frank, you’re absurd. You’re %vriting another novel in 
your mind. You’re a sentimentalist.” 

“I’m a realist,” he answered. “ ‘This ruthless realist,’ wrote 
Mr. Mark Ambrose, the famous critic.” 

“You don’t see me as I am,” she insisted. “I’m one of the 
Jerninghams. The reckless Jerninghams. Don’t you remem- 
ber?” 

“I see you as you are,” he told her, holding her so that he 
could see her face in the light of that old lantern. “Most beau- 
tiful. Most exquisite.” 

“I’m a Persian cat. I love luxury.” 

“Why not?” he asked. “I can give it to you.” 

“I believe I should be unfaithful to you,” she warned him. 
“I had a great-aunt who ran away with somebody else’s hus- 
band. I’m exactly like her. I feel it in my bones.” 

“I’ve seen her portrait,” said Brandon. “You’re much more 
beautiful.” 

“She was a wanton. She ought to have been whipped. 
What will you do if I betray you and run off with somebody 
else’s husband?” 

“I shall still love you.” 

“Your mother detests me,” said Pearl, thinking of some 
other reason against this love. 

Brandon denied it, though he knew it was true. 

; . “My father will bore you to death with his monologues,” 
said Pearl. 

; ; ' ’ “He interests me. I like him.” 
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'^1 shan’t dare to show my face in Harley Green. AH the 
village folk would say, 'That’s the woman who was going^ to 
marry Mr. Chantry before he killed himself/ They would think 
me a harlot,” 

"They can think what they damn well please,” said Brandon. 
"I love you. When will you marry me?” 

"Frank,” said Pearl, laughing across his shoulder, "this is 
ridiculous ! There’s a green-eyed cat watching us. It’s an Italian 
cat. It might tell Mussolini.” 

"He’d like to hear it,” said Brandon. "He believes in mar- 
riage. He’s on the side of the babies.” « 

"Frank,” said Pearl Jerningham, "if that old contessa hears 
us talking, she’ll come downstairs in her bed socks.” 

Brandon was highly amused by this idea. 

"I’d like to see her! I’d laugh like anything. I would an- 
nounce our engagement to her.” 

"After all, I don’t think she would come down in her bed 
socks,” said Pearl. "I believe she would throw her slops out 
of the window— onto our heads. It’s an Italian habit with 
nocturnal lovers.” 

She laughed in his arms at this absurd thought, 

"Pearl !” he said. "Do you love me?” 

"I’ve told you so.” 

"Will you marry me?” 

"I suppose I shall have to,” she said. "You’re so persistent, 
and Fm so weak. But I’ve warned you. Don’t say I didn’t warn 
you.” 

Brandon held her tighter in his arms. 

"Oh, my Pearl,” he said, "my beautiful Pearl!” 

He was surprised to find that her eyes were wet. 

When he %vent back to the Albergo Flora that evening, he 
found that his mother had gone up to her room. She had 
been tired out by too many picture galleries and general sight- 
seeing, and had begged off coming out to dinner with her son, 
who had told her that Pearl was coming. 

Brandon tapped at her door. 
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“In bed yet, Mother?” 

She was not in bed. She opened the door, and he saw that 
she had been reading at her dressing table. Her book lav ooen 
under a rose-sliaded light. ^ 

;;Had a good time?” she asked, looking at his flushed face 
Mother, he said, “I’m going to marry Pearl.” 

«ioment she was silent, and in that moment looked a 
little Older. 

I know, she told him. “It had to happen. I expected it ” 

He went up to her and took one of her hands and raised il 
to his lips. 

for my sake?" 

She hoped he would be happy. . . . She knew, but did not 

^'^^y from her 

with his mate. She would be rather lonely in a country cot^ 

r f Jemingham at 

the English church in Rome was duly announced in The Timei 

and the Monimg Post, Among those who read it at English 
breakfast tables was Audrey Avenel, who spilt her coffee and 
burst into tears before her father and fled to her own room 
where she locked the door. ^ 


It WAS A DIFFERENT BRANDON IN SOME WAYS, EXTERIOR AND 
Jemin^iiam*^ appeared in London after his marriage to Pearl 

Exteriorly, he was smartened up. No one could suggest with 
any plausibility that he slept in his clothes. Not that he affected 
a style that would advertise his tailor, but his trousers were 
■ creased m the right place, his cuffs were no longer frayed, nor 
his elbows shiny. He regretted parting with his old “bags” 
and felt uncomfortable, at least when working, in those new 
lounge suits which made him look, he thought, like a com- 
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merdal traveller, but Pearl preferred him that way. Gently btrt 
firmly she had led him to her father’s tailor and chosen the pat- 
terns. Quietly but relentlessly she had insisted upon dispatching 
his ancient wardrobe to the Salvation Army. She had yielded 
only to his passionate plea regarding a blue serge suit in which 
he had gone tramping with Val Foster. The lining was some- 
what torn inside the armpits, but otherwise it was in good 
preservation, and he felt at ease in it when he sat down to his 
desk. Pearl, who had a standard of male haberdashery based 
upon her father’s ideas, was aghast at the state of his shirts 
and underclothes. He had done very well for years with three 
dress shirts. She insisted upon his ordering three dozen. It 
seemed to him extravagant and absurd, although he was quite 
willing to order three hundred if she consider^ that right for 
the husband of Pearl Jerningham. So with collars and ties and 
socks. His socks alarmed him for several weeks, until he got 
used to them. Pearl had chosen them and had a fancy for gay 
patterns. They would have looked admirable above the brown 
shoes of an Oxford undergraduate. They might have suited 
an officer of the Guards in mufti. They were not in tune with 
the mentality of a novelist. But Pearl liked them. 

In appearance, therefore, Brandon was differ ent fixaaa the 
man who had gone down to the village stores in Harley Green 
and stuffed a pound of cheese In one pocket of his jacket and 
a tin of tobacco in the other, without worrying about the bulge. 
He was self-conscious about it for a time, especially after meet- 
ing some of his colleagues in Fleet Street who stared at him 
doubtfully, looked him up and down with a certain ironical 
surprise, and seemed a little stand-offish in maimer. 

Being a shy man, he had given them the idea, perhaps, that 
he was putting on “side” because of his new prosperity. 

“1 suppose you’re a cut above Fleet Street now, old man?” 
suggested a sub-editor with whom he had worked in the old 
days. “One of our best sellers, eh? The Riviera and all that! 
Some people have all the luck.” 

He detected a slight note of hostility in his friend’s voice — a 
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faint trace of bitterness. He was still at tha c-t. j-.. > , 

B^don was, ind^e„den.%r„5S latent? fte S' 

ThSl“ If “ “ ‘i™” tad jour^fa 

blue pencil would tave STbfof tS” SntT i ^ 
got hold of the half-educated mind ^ SomAow. a had 

sii2r$-d' rrs rac^^i“r 

old desk now and then.” ^ ° ° ^ 

“Not you/’ said his unbelieving friend. “You’ve escaped 

graphs for’ ““ '"“”8 

Jettt/'tifh*'A tad found thirteen 

aSwTMisTtSnaTt^t^r" f ^tatogra^ta 

S°J?h^'D *' Com*' 

The ixext time Brandon went to FIf=^p^f- t, ^ ^ . 

wSrS rF *■” '>'“■ honeymoon 

to to /£c?'?h‘‘ “”?■ ?'>' tad gone to Blort^e 
ft! weather had been vile~so Pearl said 

ough he hadn’t noticed it much. He had only noticed Petl. 
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wi' sfflXT/ i” !>'* ?'««.«. He 
she shoeM L h, 

that he could see her with her hair undone, 
:. that he could hold her in his arms. 
- — '* he hadn’t known. Some- 
came upon her suddenly, after a brief absence- 
posting of a letter, an errand for some- 
to buy— he was startled by some new 

drying her hair before an electric in 1,^ 


she was dressing, ti,a[ 

lie c 

that he could sit by her side, th 
She was lovely in a thousand 
times when In 
a walk by himself, the 
thing she wanted him 
revelation, when she sat 
in Venice or 

thiwt"^ f°'^",^* from th;iai;;;y 

iei ’"^“Shing when he raised his head 

jerk, knowing somehow that she was there. In that 

wrapped round her, tight over 

nJtl looked— to him— like a princes, 

complained^t^aT^^' ^ gondola on the Grand Cai 
complained that it was very damp and chilly— she <^a 

homage of the gondolier who nearly collided whh oth 

whrchatted"to r 1 ° the belHssifm 

wno chatted to him m his own tongue. They danced i 

of her English beauty Pari with admiration 

he°.rhSsir»m 

,°f ^ by Joshua Reynolds !” 

_^o Gee said the good-looking son. “They’d like her at 

And she was the wife of Francis Brandon of Willoi 
Cottage m the county of Surrey, once a poor devi w 
written unsuccessful novels, articles for a Northern svr 
shor stones at hack rates-until a bit of luck hid 2^ 
had been almost a shell-shock case in a war wi„vu i,., *, 
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forget. He had been a solitary bird, shunning the human crowd 
because he was shy of it. In Harley Green even the village 
folk didn’t think much of him. A writing bloke ! Now he was 
married to Pearl Jerningham, and it didn’t seem real. He had 
a di'eadful suspicion that he might wake up one morning and 
find her gone. Three times in Venice he had this dream and 
wakened with a harsh cry of “Pearl !” because she had gone, he 
thought. 

“What’s the matter?” med Pearl, startled out of her sleep. 
“Why did you cry out, darling?” 

That horrible dream scared him for two minutes afterwards. 

“I thought you had left me,” he said in a broken voice. “I 
dreamed you had gone from me.” 

“Here I am,” she assured him with a sleepy laugh. “No such 
luck for you, Frank. . . . Not yet !” 

In London, after the honeymoon, they stayed for a week 
at a small hotel in the Buckingham Palace Road, while they 
explored the possibilities of flats and houses. It was a small 
hotel, but rich in its interior decoration. Their bedroom with 
bath attached was hung with cloth of gold. There were eider- 
downs to match. The twin beds had golden rails, or at least, 
they looked as good as gold. 

“Quite nice,” said Pearl. “Not too squalid after the old- 
fashioned splendour of the Danieli.” 

Brandon laughed uneasily. He was thinking of his little 
bare bedroom at Willowbrook Cottage, uncarpeted. He was 
getting just a little tired of the luxury of these hotels. It made 
him fed uneasy. Pearl was used to this kind of thing. She 
belonged to it It was new to him. He didn’t like it. It was 
not in his philosophy, somehow. 

“What bug is biting you ?” asked Pearl, looking round from 
■ 5 the dressing table where she was putting out her hairbrushes 
: ■ and little silver-topped bottles with which she travelled, 
i; As a matter of fact, he was thinking for a moment of a 
newspaper placard which had caught his eye as he came into 
the hotd. It didn’t seem to refer at all to a double bedroom 
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with golden hangings. It announced a rise of unemployment 
over the two million figure. 

“I shall be glad when we get into a home of our own,” he 
said, smiling at his wife’s face in the mirror. “1 want to get 
back to something- — ^well — ^less ornate. This room doesn’t look 
respectable to me. It’s like a gilded cage for a millionaire’s 
mistress.” 

Pearl thought that remark extremely amusing and rather odd, 

“It’s quite an ordinary room in a small hotel, Frank. Still, 
I’m all for a home of our own. The point is: Where?” 

The point was settled after many inteiwiews with estate 
agents, considerable expenditure on taxis, many ascents to top- 
floor flats in great blocks of mansions between South Kensing- 
ton and St. John’s Wood, and many visits to small houses in 
Belgravia and Mayfair. Francis Brandon, novelist, signed a 
contract which gave him a seven-years lease of a tall, thin, red- 
brick house, with a green door and a brass knocker, in St. 
Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea. It was, said the estate agent, a 
bijou residence and highly desirable. The premium, he said, was 
very moderate. It contained the original panelling of the Adam 
period. It was a house of “character.” 

Pearl thought it poky but pleasant. She hoped to goodness 
there weren’t beetles in the basement. She liked the green 
shutters, and the view over the gardens of the Royal Hospital 
for old soldiers. She thought she could make something rather 
amusing of the double room on the first floor with its white- 
panelled walls. Frank could have his study on the top floor, 
where it would be perfectly quiet. 

Brandon liked this old house very much, but didn’t like the 
premium he had to pay. It frightened him. It amounted to 
more than he had earned in ten years, previous to the success 
of The Way of Escape. 

“Isn’t it a bit more than I can afford?” he said, before con- 
cluding the contract. 

Pearl jeered at his anxiety. 

“What? The most popular author in England can’t afford 
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a mouldy old house in Chelsea? With ail those royalties earn- 
ing money while he sleeps! And ‘talkie’ rights, and American 
contracts, and offers worth their weight in gold!” 

^ “Supposing my next novel is a failure?” asked Brandon. 
Supposing I dry up? Supposing I get striclcen with paralysis 
or rheumatoid arthritis or anaemia of the brain?” 

• ^ cheerfully. “And this house 

IS the cheapest thing we’ve seen for its size and position Be- 
sides, I ve fallen in love with it.” 

That settles it,” said Brandon, signing the contract. 

Pearl put her hands on his shoulders, and he took one of 
them and drew it to his lips. 

“I can’t believe in my own luck ! It’s all too marvellous I’m 
not worthy of it.” 

Pearl thrust her fingers through his hair. 

"The man with an inferiority complex! The novelist with 
a Nonconformist Conscience! A self-tortured soul who feels 
guilty when he’s happy and sinful when he’s satisfied !” 

She had found out something about him. 


ThE^HOUSE in ST. LEONARD’S TERRACE WAS CHARMING WHEN 
Pearl had furnished it, with the help of Harrod’s, and other 
which she ordered Queen Anne chairs, 
Wilham ^d Mary tables, early Georgian wardrobes, and other 
pieces suitable to a house with panelled rooms and a powder 
closet. She knew her period and was not to be put off with sham 
antiques. She could tell by the feel of a table leg and the polish 
ot a bit of wood whether it had been worn by time or faked in 
the factory. She could detect the true workmanship of Shera- 
ton, Ctappendale, and Hepplewhite by instinct. She chose 
Howered chintzes for the window curtains. The bedroom wall 
papers might have been designed by William Morris. It was 
all new and amusing to Brandon, who had never studied these 
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things or lived with them. It was all alarming to him when 
the bills began to arrive. He was not accustomed to prosperity. 

He had other shocks. One of them was when Pearl intro- 
duced him to his motorcar^ driven up to the house by an elegant 
young man who looked like the son of a duke, and probably 
was. . 

^'There it is ^ cried Pearl, leaving the luncheon table with 
an excited laugh to draw back the window curtain. 

^What’s that?*’ asked Brandon, wondering if some new 
antique had arrived from the Brompton Road and how much 
he would have to pay for it. 

‘The new car, Frank !” 

There had been a slight argument about it. Brandon dis- 
liked cars. He particularly disliked the idea of owning one. He 
had tried to persuade Pearl that such things were unneces- 
sary in London with such extraordinarily good bus services and 
a taxi whenever she wanted one. But Pearl had set her heart 
on a yellow Chrysler, and when Pearl had set her heart on 
something Brandon delighted to give it to her. At first sight, 
through the window of the morning room, tliis new car 
seemed to fill the whole street. But that was merely the distor- 
tion of his imagination. It was not really as long as that. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. “That’s a car for a film 
actress or profiteer. I should blush if any of my pals saw me 
ill a thing like that 1” 

“It’s a perfectly good car,” said Pearl. “Not too big and 
not too small. Fll teach you how to drive it.” 

“Not me!” said Brandon. “My nerves aren’t good enough 
for that sort of game. I would rather go over the top again 
and chance a German barrage,” 

“Pooh!” laughed Pearl. “A little child shall lead them. Let’s 
try it out in Richmond Park.” 

The young man who looked like the son of a duke — so much 
more distinguished than a literary man who was going to pay 
for the car — complimented Pearl on her driving, especially 
when she slipped between a tramcar and a motor lorry with 
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of an inch to spare and a long screech on her 


the eighth 
horn. 

“Nothing to teach you, Mrs. Brandon! Perfect judgment. I 
can see you’re sure of yourself.” 

Brandon had not been at all sure of himself. At that mo- 
ment he had prepared for certain death and had seen a vision 
of Pearl lying mangled by his dead body. But that was not his 
only reason for taking a grudge against this car. He felt un- 
comfortable, morally and spiritually, on its well sprung 
cushions. He felt hideously embarrassed one afternoon when 
he sat inside it, waiting while Pearl was doing some shopping 
in Bond Street, and he was seen by one of the members of the 
Pen and Palette Club who happened to pass by and look him 
straight in the eyes. It was Vernon Jones, for whom Brandon 
had a real reverence as the author of several novels which had 
a touch of genius, though few had read them. He looked as 
shabby as Brandon had been not long ago. His heels had worn 
down on London pavements. He had postponed the price of a 
haircut rather too long. 

For a moment he did not seem to recognize Brandon, but 
then he started and stopped and raised his eyebrows. 

“My God, Brandon ! You look very prosperous. This your 
car?” 

Brandon lied. It was not a habit of his, but the words hur- 
ried to his lips. 

“Good Lord, no! It belongs to a lady.” 

\ Vernon Jones looked reassured. 

pie.Well, I’ll let you off this time. I thought perhaps you had 
closyour soul as a best seller. I’m getting worried about you, 
antiqid- Tke stink of success is very unhealthy down our 
of a bft-il^J-ature has become a trade. Books are being boosted 
the facttjt medicines. The best sellers are a fungoid growth, 
ton, Chip join®? theif immoral company. Big sales mean bad 
like pat®i flowered cL 

-gewareO'" . jjjj„jjhis hand like. a prophet and made the sign of the 
art. 

tte 

.;^OSS 


of his right eyelid 


■ 




*' i\ lit'*]! 


. g^rew and aiStreet, gpve a twitch 
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and proceeded on his walk, leaving Brandon disturbed and 
thoughtful. 

The stink of success. The phrase had slashed him like the ' 
cut of a whip. The Way of Escape had been too successful. 
His friends resented it. They were beginning to class him 
with the best sellers who wrote with their tongues in their 
cheeks or pandered to the mentality of the half-educated crowd. 
The critics had overpraised him. Well, but it wasn’t his fault if 
people liked his book. And that was what books were written 
for, anyhow. It seemed absurd that a novelist should be re- 
garded as a dirty dog if his work appealed to a bigger public 
than the small crowd of intelligentsia. Preposterous! . . . 
All the same, he didn’t like this ostentation, this public display 
of prosperity, into which Pearl was leading him. It didn’t suit 
his temperament. It wasn’t good at a time when so many men 
were out of work. Of course, it was all natural to Pearl. Her 
family had been brought up that way before they were hit by 
the war. She couldn’t understand that he shrank from driving 
around in a car like this, and felt like a war profiteer. 

“What’s the matter, darling?” she asked when she came 
out from the shop in Bond Street. “Seeing ghosts?” 

He had seen some ghosts in Bond Street. They were ghosts 
of men with whom he had once sat in dugouts on the western 
front Scane of them had been killed. And one had killed 
himself because he couldn’t get a job in time of peace, and 
others — ^better soldiers than Brandon- — ^were still having a thin 
time. The luck had come Brandon’s way. It seemed unfair to 
him, somehow, though there was no Ic^ic in what he thought. 
At least, it is difficult to follow the thread of an argument 
which made him shy of driving in a car because some of his 
friends had been killed in the war. But that was how his mind 
worked, and Pearl noticed that he made excuses when she sug- 
gested a drive. He preferred walking in London streets, or 
suggested the outside of an omnibus as the pleasantest way of 
getting from one place to another. Naturally, she preferred the 
car. 
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There was another cause of mental uneasiness which spoilt 
the perfect happiness of his new-found paradise in St. 
Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea. It was Alfred Kemp, who waited 
at table, cleaned the silver, opened the door to Pearl’s visitors, 
valeted Brandon, and looked more distinguished than his mas- 
ter ever could — at least, in the opinion of Brandon himself. 
Pearl had engaged him from an employment agency who 
strongly recommended him. He had been in service as valet and 
butler to several titled men in Eaton Square and Mayfair. He 
came with very good references. 

“But, Pearl,” said Brandon, when she first mentioned the 
subject, “I don’t want him to come at all I’m certain he’s go- 
ing to be a confounded nuisance. It will give people a wrong 
impression.” 

Pearl was astonished. 

“What sort of impression, Frank? He looks like a rural 
dean or an archdeacon. Perfectly respectable !” 

“It makes us look snobbish. I should hate to have a man- 
servant. What will Val Foster say, for instance?” 

Pearl laughed at this sensitiveness to the opinion of Val 
Foster. 

“What’s the difference between a manservant and a maid- 
servant, Frank? Where does snobbishness come in? He’ll do 
twice the work of a parlourmaid, with far less fuss.” 

“But we hcwe a parlourmaid,” said Brandon. 

“Oh, only a slip of a thing to make beds and do the dusting. 
I’m sure you’ll like Kemp. He’s so quiet and respectful.” 

Brandon hated him from the first moment. He had a mask- 
like face touched with side whiskers, and a quietude which 
was unnerving. He crept into Brandon’s study with the evening 
paper or to see that the fire was burning all right, with a stealth- 
iness which made Brandon start. At meal times he stood 
behind Brandon’s chair between the courses, and Brandon was 
tongue-tied, although Pearl chatted away completely regardless 
of this third party. 

■ “For God’s sake, my dear,” Brandon protested one day in 
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a low voice, “can’t we get Peggy to wait on us? Or why not 
wait on ourselves? I won’t stand that fellow behind my back. 
He gives me the creeps. I can’t bear him listening to our con- 
versation.” 

Pearllaughed at this self-consciousness. 

“Forget him, Frank. I don’t even know he’s there. And he 
waits beautifully. Never drops a fork, never forgets you like 
Worcester sauce with almost everything, always lights a match 
when you pull out a cigarette !” 

“I would much rather light my own match,” said Brandon, 
“That fellow annoys me. He’s like Uriah Keep.” 

He hated to find this man laying out his clothes, emptying 
his pockets of loose change and arranging it on the dressing 
table, changing the links in his evening shirt. He disliked being 
treated like a baby or a baronet. The man bowed to him when 
he came down to breakfast and announced the weather of the 
day in a respectful and melancholy voice. 

“Somewhat chilly this morning, sir.” . . . “A slight fog, 
I’m sorry to say, sir.” . . . “Not a very good day for the boat 
race, sir.” 

Brandon tried once or twice to get into some kind of human 
relationship with him and asked him whether he had been in 
the war. But he had been batman to a staff officer at G. H. Q., 
and it did not lead to mutual reminiscences of trench life and 
dugouts. Once or twice he inquired, self-consciously, about 
Kemp’s private life, and attempted a little jocularity which 
failed dismally. 

“I’m a confirmed bachelor, sir. In private life I live with a 
w'idowed mother.” 

“Any hobbies, Kemp?” asked Brandon, rattling a bunch of 
keys in his pocket and trying to feel at ease with his man- 
servant. 

“An occasional game of billiards, sir. Now and again I 
have a small bet on the day’s racing. In my leisure time I 
read a good deal.” 

“Oh?” said Brandon. “That’s interesting.” 
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He was strongly tempted to ask whether Kemp had ever 
read any novels by an author named Francis Brandon, but his 
courage failed him. 

“Who are your favourite authors ?” he inquired. 

Kemp permitted himself a moment’s reflection. 

“I think I may say that Mr. Galsworthy interests me most, 
sir. The Forsyte Saga appealed to me a good deal. His For- 
sytes reminded me of some of the gentlemen I’ve served in 
Eaton Square and neighbourhood.” 

Brandon felt abashed. With a slight wildness of fancy he 
suspected, without evidence, that Kemp had read The Way 
of Escape and didn’t think much of it. He was perfectly cer- 
tain, again without evidence, that Kemp regarded him with 
secret and haughty contempt as a man socially inferior to other 
gentlemen he had known in Eaton Square and Mayfair. He 
confided this belief to Pearl one evening when Kemp had turned 
up the lights, arranged the curtains, and retired to the base- 
ment where he read the Evening Standard in a little room of 
his own. 

“That man’s getting on my nerves, Pearl! I can’t live up 
to him. He despises me with a withering contempt which 
makes me want to hide behind the piano or crawl tmder the 
sofa. He knows I quail before him.” 

“How ridiculous you are, Frank !” laughed Pearl. She could 
not believe that he was perfectly serious, and tiiat he blenched 
at the thought of letting his old friends know of this man- 
servant in St. Leonard’s Terrace. If they heard by any chance 
that he kept a butler, or anything resembling a butler, they 
would never speak to him again. To be a best seller and keep a 
butler would write him down as damned in Fleet Street. 

But, after all, these were only small irritations in his first 
happiness of married life. He rebuked himself for letting them 
nag in his mind. He was tremendously happy with Pearl. 
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Pearl WAS NOT a ^^olitary bird^' xike her husband, she 
liked 'company. She was restless, a little moody, even, if she did 
not have people to talk and laugh with her. Brandon was not 
quite enough as an audience, 

: ""'I’m happiest in a crowd, she told him, ‘‘I like to he sur- 
rounded by people. I love the buzz of the human beehive. I have 
adiorror of loneliness.’^ 

a permanent cure for loneliness/’ said Brandon. ^‘^ThaPs 
where I come in as a husband/’ 

Yes — she liked to have him near her. She couldn’t do with- 
out him. But she wanted the crowd as well, and she invited 
it to tea in St, Leonard’s Terrace and sometimes to dinner, and 
often after dinner when coffee was handed round by Kemp to 
a multitude — ^they looked like that to Brandon — of young 
women with a gift of laughter, and men who seemed to know 
Pearl better than her husband did, or, at least, longer. 

She had met some of them on her wanderings abroad — 
little Italian tenor who kissed her hands and then clasped 
his own and put them to his heart as though overcome by her 
loveliness, and the usual Russian princess with black hair looped 
above her ears, who had served in a tea shop at Monaco before 
setting up a hat shop in London, and a young peer with a name 
famous in history who had married a shop girl in Oxford 
and was in the male chorus at the Gaiety. Then there was an 
announcer of the British Broadcasting Company who said, 
"^Good-night, Everytody T as though he loved all his listeners, 
and reminded Pearl that he had Been desi>erate]y eiiamoured 
of her when he was a pup ' lieutenant in the Air Force with 
occasional spells of leave from'bombing over Bruges. Now he 
had a wife— ""a poor thing but mine own” he said when he 
brought her along— and a baby, who alarmed him by its abnor- 
mal intelligence. . . 

^^My dear Pearl/’ he said,- in. that rich and tender voice 
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which thrilled a million people with wireless sets, “how strange 
are the workings of destiny. But for an air raid which inter- 
rupted my boyish eloquence in Piccadilly, you might have been 
the wife of an announcer on the B. B. C., and my baby would 
have^had brown eyes instead of blue. Strange, strange!” 

“I’ll box your ears, Jumbo, if you go on like that,” said his 
wife, who was a fair little thing with forget-me-not eyes. But 
it was only sham indignation, and she laughed as she slapped 
her husband’s hand. 

Pearl laughed too, and glanced at Brandon, who could see 
no humour in this remark. 

“A thousand years ago!” she said, “but you’re still deplor- 
able. . . . This is Frank.” 

Jumbo, as his wife called him, nodded to Brandon. 

“You’ll have to give us a talk one night,” he suggested. 

How to write a best seller.’ Every unsuccessful novelist 

ten millions of them--will listen with bated breath. We’ll have 
it broadcast to all stations. ‘We have here to-night Mr. Francis 
Brandon, the author of that remarkable novel The Wav of 
Escape . . ’ 

“I’m afraid not,” said Brandon coldly. 

He took an instant dislike to this good-looking humorist. 
He felt a cold shiver down his spine at the thought of speaking 
over the wireless. He didn’t like Pearl’s evening parties. 

Her brother was there now and then. It was that brother 
who once, on a tennis court in Surrey, had asked whether 
Brandon was the piano tuner. Now he took him for granted as a 
brother-in-law and was quite civil but slightly ironical. 

Writing another novel?” he asked, on his first appearance, 
and he smiled and showed his white teeth as though novel 
writing were an amusing and ridiculous form of time wasting. 

“It’s my job,” said Brandon. 

Quite. And fairly profitable, I should say. I can’t say I read 
your last. Too many novels, don’t you think?” 

Brandon did think so, but he resented this supercilious 
remark. . 
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“Too many lawyers also,” he suggested. 

Young Jerningham smiled and agreed. 

“A highly congested profession. If I didn’t play a decent 
bridge hand I should starve to death.” 

He didn’t look on the verge of starvation. He wore ex- 
tremely elegant evening clothes and always drove up in a 
two-seater car, generally with an expensive-looking young 
woman who called him Jip. Not the same young woman, but 
a succession of young women, rather beautiful and not unin- 
telligent, but somewhat noisy in Brandon’s drawing room. 

“Does your brother keep all these young women?” he asked 
Pearl one day. “He seems to have an endless supply of pretty 
ladies.” 

Pearl defended her brother’s reputation. 

“He dances with them, skates with tliem, and plays bridge 
with them. Probably he flirts with them, being a male Jerning- 
hara and therefore a philanderer. As far as I know, that’s all. 
When I go to his rooms in Gray’s Inn there are no signs of 
female occupation. No lipsticks on his mantelpiece, no face 
creams in his bathroom !” 

“Why doesn’t he marry one of these creatures?” asked 
Brandon. “They seem to like him.” 

Pearl shrugged her shoulders. 

“Poor old Jip can’t afford a wife just yet. Precious few 
briefs, poor boy. Of course, Father has to subsidize him 
occasionally. Then he makes a bit at bridge.” 

Brandon raised his eyebrows. 

“Do you mean to say he makes an income at the bridge 
table? Does he play to make money?” 

“Of course,” said Pearl. “People don’t play bridge nowadays 
for the fun of the thing, except in the suburbs. Some of these 
young women play for their pin money and dress themselves 
on what they win. Clever of them 1” 

“What happens when they lose?” 

Pearl smiled elusively. 

“Not so good! Very rough on poor Papa. Sometimes rather 
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tragic for themselves. I could tell you some hair-raising tales 
of girls in debt to quite unpleasant men. But I hate to shock 
your simple soul, Frank. And I don’t like telling tales out of 
school.” 

“I shouldn’t invite that kind of girl to tea, if I were you,” 
said Brandon. “I don’t like to think that you belong to a rotten 
crowd.” 

“Puritan !” 

She laughed at him over the breakfast table, and again when 
he made a plea for some quiet evenings. 

“I want to get you to myself sometimes. Away from the 
mob. Pearl.” 

“Do you want to keep me like a child wife in India? Aren’t 
you rather greedy, my beloved? To-night, as a matter of fact, 
we’re going to Noel Coward’s new show. We shall be alone in 
the third row of the stalls. You can hold my hand when the 
lights go down, if you’ll leave go when the lights go up.” ' 

They weren’t really alone in the third row of the stalls. 
Pearl knew the man immediately behind them. She had seen 
him play tennis at Beaulieu. She had danced with him in the 
Hotel Negresco at Nice. And in the front row of the stalls two 
people waved hands to her. They were the ptxtrait painter, 
Owen Griffith, and his wife, just back from New York They 
talked to her between the acts. 

“How are you, dear lady?” asked Owai Griffith. “More 
beautiful than ever, I see without asking. Do you remember 
that tea we had at Vence in Provence? Your father was there. 
The sky was blue. There was a smell of mimosa . . 

Brandon had no conversation with his wife between the 
acts. The Griffiths were two more people who came to her 
drawing room to increase her little crowd. 

Among them were her relatives who were Jeminghams and 
wives of Jeminghams, and cousins and second cousins. Brandon 
could distinguish them in his drawing room without intro- 
' duction. There was a Jerningham fare, or, rather, a family ex- 
pression. It was something about the eyes and lips, a touch of 
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irony and arrogance, as though they were amused by life and 
contemptuous of it — ^as though they belonged to a caste which 
had come down in the world but still marked them out from 
the mob. 

They were not exactly snobbish or haughty, but they seemed 
conscious of tradition and ancestry. They all complained 
humorously of being poverty-stricken. They all believ^ that 
England was going to the dogs and that the Empire was 
doomed. Pearl’s uncle Dick had been a judge in India. “Of 
course, we shall lose India,” he remarked several times. “Mean- 
while I live on the dole in a South Kensington boarding house.” 

Pearl’s uncle Alfred was a retired commander in the Royal 
Navy. 

“Of course, we’ve lost our command of the seas,” he said 
cheerily. “We’ve crawled to the United States, scrapped our 
best ships, and axed our officers. In the next war we can’t 
defend the trade routes, and all our little pacifists will starve 
to death. Serve ’em damn well right.” 

Pearl’s cousin Peter was a squadron commander in the 
Royal Air Force, and very like Mr. Jerningham, with deep-set 
eyes and a humorous mouth, and a dark irony in his glance. 

“How’s the air, Peter?” asked Pearl when he arrived one 
evening with a pretty wife. 

“Not too good, old girl. Nobody bothers about the defence 
of this unfortunate village. A Socialist government cuts down, 
the estimates while France builds aeroplanes and Germany takes 
the lead in civil aviation. When the next war starts we haven’t 
a dog’s chance. But why worry? There’s a good jazz band at 
the Berkeley. Come and dance there one evening, won’t you?” 

Pearl’s aunt Bee — short for Beatrice — ^who had a touch 
of Pearl’s charm, though getting on for fifty, had a beauty 
parlour in Beauchamp Place where she employed some of the 
young creatures who invaded Pearl’s house after shop hours. 
They were the daughters of impoverished peers, or at least 
related to a stricken aristocracy, but laughed quite a lot at the 
joke of life. Aunt Bee announced that she was on the verge. 
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of bankruptcy but was cheerful about it. Like most of the 
Jernmghams, she had a candour of speech which was rather 
alarming’ to Brandon as a shy man. 

Well, Pearl, my dear,” she said when they first met “I’m 

glad to see you married at last. I hope you’ll have lots of 
babies. * 

“My dear Aunt!” cried Pearl. “Don’t exaggerate the 
possibilities. And aren’t you being rather indelicate in a Chelsea 
drawing room?” 

Aunt Bee was surprised to hear her say so. 

Indelicate? What’s that? If you heard the conversation 

that goes on among my little sluts in Beauchamp Place ” 

She turned to Brandon and looked him over with a "ood- 
hatured amusement. ^ 

“I’ve read your novel,” she told him. “Wasn’t that doctor 
of yours a bit of a fool? I don’t believe in idealists who 
sacrifice themselves for the sake of humanity. Humanity can 
look after itself nowadays. Or if it doesn’t, it ought to. It 
gets too much done for it. The lower classes get everythin^- 
for nothing. It’s people like ourselves who bear all the burdens*! 
Kates and taxes— enough to kill one. Who’s going to support 
me when I shut up shop in Beauchamp Place after working 
myself to skin and bone? Any chance of the dole for me? 
Not on your life! My dear young man, I detest your sympathy 
wiA the under dog. He’s a lazy, feckless, pampered fellow. 
What he wants is a boot in his backside. Pardon my candour 
won t you? 

^ Certainly, said Brandon. “I like to hear your point of 

view. I think I’ve heard Pearl’s father say the same kind of 

thing/' 

^ ,Oh, Pearl s father talks through his hat,” said Aunt Bee. 

It s only by accident when he talks a little sense.” 

Ste glanced round the room where Pearl was entertaining 
her fri^ds,_ some of those young girls who worked by day and 
played by night, two of the Jemingham cousins — the daughters 
ot Uncle Dick— the Russian princess, Geoffrey Ward, the 
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painter, and his wife, the young man from the Foreign Office, 
two naval lieutenants, an elderly colonel just back from 
Meiit one.;,, ■ 

‘'Jnst like Pearl/*’ she remarked. “She’ll fill your house with 
elderly ' admirers and beggarly relations, and briglit young 
things who are all chatter and no sense. She likes to be in a 
crowd. It’s because she has lived abroad so much, in hotels and 
boarding houses. Shell turn your house into a wayside inn.' 
It’s ,lier father’s blood. He makes friends with everyone he 
meets and flirts with every pretty woman. If you think you’ve 
married Pearl, you’re very much mistaken, my dear young man. 
You’ve married the j erningham family and , all the people 
,PearI has picked, up on her way through the world. Tliey’Il 
crowd you out. They’ll eat you out of house and home. Theyll 
make a traffic block in St. Leonard’s Terrace.” 

“You alarm me,” said Brandon, smiling at this candid lady. 

“'Well, Fm telling you,” said Aunt Bee. “And that’s a pretty 
frock Pearl is wearing, Molyneux, by the look of it. I’rn glad 
you can afford, it.” , 

It seemed a simple frock to Brandon, and Pearl looked 
exquisite. She was laughing with a naval lieutenant, %vlio sat 
on a cushion at her feet with his legs tucked up. The room 
was; noisy with the chatter of Pearl’s guests, and it wms filled 
with a thin haze of cigarette smoke and the faint perfume of 
w^omeii’s scent. 

It was a strange contrast to Brandon’s loneliness in a Surrey 
cottage to wdiich he had escaped for 'peace and quiet- — ^to think 
things out — ^to write a good book. These people were not 
quite his own crowd. He did not speak their language, llieir 
minds worked differently from his. He. felt a stranger aiiioiig 
them. But Pear! was happy. It was splendid to see, her hap- 
piness, to hear her laughter, to see ■ how all these people paid 
homage to her. Pearl was wmnderful. 

It was going to be a little difficult to .write liis' next novel. 
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another masterpiece. Keep on writing thL W ) ? 

year public. Splendid! Not that I ever renrl' a 
you know. Fm still faithM tl'/delr jte 

.he i^witable progress’d tapettg ft 
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e rame to tea that afternoon, and stayed to dinner 
hugered after midnight, and was esrtremely JusttTomf 
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Mr. Jerttingliam shrugged' his shoulders. 

hate being too accurate about my losses. As a matter of 
fact, old girl, Tm broke for the moment. I may say that, apart 
from' odds and ends and a little bit tied up so tliat I can^t play 
about with it, I'm without visible means of subsistence. A most 
painful . situation to a man ■ of my tastes !” 

, He laughed with the greatest good humour and took aiiotlier 
cigar from Brandon's box. 

Pearl was a little worried, but also a little amused. 

“Father, you're incurable! What on earth are you going 
to do now? Do you honestly mean to say you're on the rodcs 

“Complete shipwreck, Pearl. Not underwritten at Lloyd's. 
Ruin stares me in the face. I shall have to live at Rowton 
House and clean my owm boots. Extremely annoying!" 

“You’ll have to live at Plarley Green again," said Pearl 
“Grandmother won’t like it, but I don’t see what else one can 
do about it." 

Mr. Jerningham did not seem to like the prospect of living 
at Harley Green. 

“It’s like being buried alive!'' he protested. “A month 
or two now and then, when the weather’s fine — certainly. But 
there’s no intelligent society in the neighbourhood, and Mother 
is getting fractious in her old age. You know what she is!" 

“What's the alternative?” asked Pearl. 

Mr. Jerningham poured himself out another glass of 
Brandon’s port. 

“Well, I might look around for a job in town. One or two 
directors' fees would help me out a little. My name is worth 
something in the city. Meanwhile, if you happened to have a 
spare bedroom, and if it didn't bore you to give your old father 
a shakedown for a month or two — I might put up here for a bit. 
Not that I want to intrude upon you young people. Turn me 
out if you feel that I should get in the way. Not that I 
shouldn't make myself scarce. A room in the attic or down 
among the beetles in the basement — quite good enough for a 
disreputable fellow like me. I can always slope off to the club 
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in the daytime. You wouldn’t see me between breakfast and 
bedtime. Of course I only throw out the suggestion as a prodigal 
father who doesn’t ask for a fatted calf or anything like that. 
Tel! me frankly if you think I should be a nuisance.” 

"Father!” cried Pearl, “as if you could ever be a nuisance — 
after all the time I’ve wandered about the world with you! 
Of course you can put up here, as long as you like. Frank won’t 
mind, will you, Frank?” 

“Not at all,” said Brandon, after a slight pause due to in- 
tensive thought. 

“We have two perfectly good spare rooms,” said Pearl. 

Mr. Jerningham raised his hand with humorous protest. 

“One spare room is quite good enough, my dear.” 

“When do you want to come in?” asked Pearl. 

Mr. Jerningham thought he might as well doss down that 
night, if his son-in-law wouldn’t mind lending him a pair of 
pajamas. He had dumped his baggage at the club, and it was 
getting a bit late. He would collect it the following day. 

“Well, that’s settled,” said Pearl. 

She put her arm round her father’s shoulder and gave him 
a little hug. 

“Father, you’re incorrigible ! I knew that system was bound 
to break down. But it’s nice to think you’re going to stay 
with us. You’re very amusing, you know! You and I have 
always laughed at the same jokes,” 

“Well, thank goodness, we keep our sense of humour in 
times of adversity,” said Mr. Jerningham. 

He stayed up very late that night after Pearl had gone to bed, 
and talked brilliantly. He stayed up very late most nights, and 
was witty, amusing, and genial, but very trying to the patience 
of a man who wanted to go to bed before his wife was asleep. 
He came down late to breakfast and discussed the morning’s 
news when Brandon wanted to do some work. He lunched at 
home when none of his friends invited him to lunch elsewhere, 
i After a nap in the afternoon he played his flute up in his own 
room. It happened to be a room next to Brandon’s study — and 
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Bach played on a flute is distracting to the thoughts of a 
novelist. There were times when Brandon groaned at the sound 
of those plaintive notes. There were times w^hen he resented 
the presence of Mr. Jerningham, especially when he wished to 
be alone with Pearl. He was seldom alone with Pearl between 
breakfast and bedtime. She lunched out a good deal. If there 
w^ere any evening free of friends she was keen to go to the 
theatre or to dine out somewhere, or to take a taxi to a picture 
palace to see Maurice Chevalier or Adolphe Men j 011, who were 
great favourites of hers, 

“Come on, Frank! Let's go and laugh somewhere. You've 
written enough for one day." 

“Ten lines," he told her one evening. “Fm stuck in the 
middle of my second chapter. Pm getting worried." 

“ Well, you must get a little relaxation. Besides, Father wants 
cheering up. He moons about the house too much. By the 
by, he's getting shabby, Frank. I don't like to see him going 
about like that. I've told him to order himself some new 
clothes and put it down to your account. I suppose that's all 
right?" 

“Rather," said Brandon. “Anything you say, Pearl." 

She kissed him on the back of his head as she leaned over 
his desk. 

“You're wonderfully sweet to me, Frank. The best of hus- 
bands. I'm absurdly happy," 

In his heart he thanked God for that. But it was difficult 
to write that novel for wdiich his publishers were clamouring. 
Pearl and home life and happiness distracted his thoughts. 
He would have to develop his powers of concentration. 


iP 

Brandon shrank from the publicity which had come 
to him as a best-selling author. It embarrassed him to see the 
glint of recognition in the eyes of shop assistants when lie gave 
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his ^e. The girls in Harrod’s nudged e 
passed having established his identity with 
Escape by a greatly enlarged phot, 
department, which shocked the originaf wh! 
face with It for the first time. Good heaven: 
that? Surely it was the portrait of a mental 
mglar— a lean-faced fellow with shifty e 
and a mean sort of look, as if he had robh 
vas stuck on a pile of books^The IVay of j 
Brandon. 120th thousand. ^ 

One of the girls in a Sloane Square shoo r 
^ his novel when he paid his bill “Do yol^ 

^ know, but 

“Not at all.” 

the^lif^nn ^fi fountain pen to scrawl 1 

his fit ^ ^ of co 

“Thtf keard and gla: 

i hanks most frightfully” 

“Confound it,” said Brandon as he went 

_ The telephone became a terror to him -V 

ringing up Pearl, he was called down by Ke 

IVeikly Looking-Glass. Generally it was a 
speakmg to hnn, sweetly, appealingly, urgent!) 
Oh, Mr. Brandon, this is the Daily Goss 
ou d very much like to know what you think 

We re having a little symposium . . 

Brandon found it impossible to think abo 
was like teng asked what lie thought about li 
why should ha think about ntarriairHe . 

SiSS!’ “ “ 

f 1 nr s. — 
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There was half a column of what he didn't think about 
marriage in the of the Daily Gossip, with his 
photograph inset. , . ' 

; : Pretty' girls,, who looked like Pearl's friends, were shown 
into the: drawing room and desired to interview him for wo- 
men's weeklies. Being naturally polite to women, he was tmable 
to be as rude to them as he secretly desired. They asked him 
astonishing questions., wliich he was totally tina!)le to answer 
:c)ii the spur of the moment. '‘Do you think we shall liave a new 
war?" "Have you any views on birth control?" "Would you 
iiiind giving me a livSt of your favourite authors?" "What hook 
inspired you most in your literary career?" "Do you like dogs?" 
"What are your hours of work?" "Do you believe in com- 
panionate marriage?" 

During these interviews Brandon generally sucked an empty 
pipe or sat looking like a tortured man wdtli his thin hands 
clasped round his knees. He could think of nothing to say to 
these eager young women. If he had any thoughts at all about 
the subjects they suggested, he could only stammer out absurd 
answers and then beg them, for heaven's sake, not to put down 
such preposterous nonsense. On the whole they dealt with him 
kindly. They made up witty remarks for him. They made some 
kind of sense which read fairly well. More often than not 
they left out everything he had said and described his appear- 
ance, his tricks of manner, his house and his furniture. 
"Famous Novelist at Home. Portrait of Francis Brandon. 
Portrait of the Novelist's Wife. The Author of The IVay of 
Escape talks to our Special Interviewer." 

Photographers snapped him in the park when lie was walk- 
ing with Pearl Stealthy-locking young men waited outside liis 
l!0!ise and took him getting into his car, Pearls car, as he 
insisted on calling it. 

He came to hate the sight of his face in illustrated papers 
and bookshop windows. It was becoming known to the general 
oiiblic. He was aware of people glancing at him and whisperimg 
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restaurants and theatres. Sometimes he overheard 

“Did you see the man in the third row of the stalls? I 
believe it was the author of Th-e Way of Escape ” 

“He looked like it. Mr. Sludge, the author of' Slushr 
“Oh, no! I loved it.” 

laughed on the steps of the theatre 
of so famous, Frank! ‘Mr. Sludge, the author 

^ Slush If that man hadn t gone off in a car I’d box his ears 

tie s probably one of your unsuccessful rivals ” 

Brandon was still feeling the effect of this m'ental and moral 
.hock. It was awful being recognized in public. All those 

JolSJlJ Water^^"'' “ advertisement of 

conhulflo'P' ' 

Pearl put her hand on his sleeve. 

“No, you don’t! You know it’s a masterpiece. Don’t be 
so self-conscious, my dear.” 

omnibus one day and 

miT ^ reading his novel. Page zqo 

That bit about Epping Forest and the coster girls. He could 
feel her give a little shake of laughter. Well, he had laughed 
kmself when he wrote that bit. It was up in his room at 

^thAud^. ‘=ome back from a walk 

b3rk°L%Jm“"f forgot that girl at his side. He thought 
back to Willowbrook Cottage, where his mother was, with her 
SIS er Alice and his cousin Judy. That country life had suited 
iim. He had been able to think and w^ork. He had loved the 
trees ai^ the long, lonely walks over the heath and up by Yeo- 
■ . birds would be mating again. Just about 

in wagtails to come back from wdnter quarters 

m Egypt. There would be bluebells in the copse below his 
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garden. He hadn't been down there for some weeks. It was a 
pity Pearl liked town life best. She didn't care to go to Harley 
Green after that tragedy of Chantry's. The sun was glinting on 
the buses down Knightsbridge. The larches would be out in 
Harley Green, and the stm would be gleaming on the smooth 
trunks of the beech trees beyond the heath. The blackbird 
would be tuning up. A wonderfully rich note— more musical 
than the honk of motor Iiorns and the screech of bagpipes out- 
side a corner public house. But Pearl liked London best. AH 
her friends were there. There were more amuseniciits, and she 
was fond of shopping and so forth. Harley Green was just a 
dream now, except when lie went down for an hour or two to 
: seeJiis mother. . , . . . . 

' That girl by liis side had got to page 262. Astonishing to 

s thinl:c that her mind ivas being peopled by his characters and 

.. that his thoughts were becoming hers, in a way. All over Eng- 
land people were .still read.mg,hi.s novel. If it weren't for all this 
publicity which , had come to him, he would like to think he was> 

■ making friends with all. sorts of unknown folk — in English— 

I and American— homes. He had a big A.merica!i public, for some 
extraordinary; reason. Why people in. the United States should 
be interested in his character studies of 'slum streets. in London, 
i lie failed to understand. He received.' an incredible number of 

I letters from American ladies thanking him .for ^lielpiiig" them, 

! and from American college girls telling him that they had been 

i terribly thrilled and would he, send his autographed photograph 

* with a quotation from his favourite poet? Certainly not. Why 

j the hell should he? . . . 

I That morning he had received a, long oable— five sheets of 

; typewritten slips— asking him' to do-'-.a lectitre tour from New 
I York to San Francisco. The Women’s'Clubs, of America were 
anxious to hear him. The Rotary ..Clubs were asking for him, 
AH expenses guaranteed. Agents' toms , sixty-forty of gross 
receipts. Big money assured. Wide ' publicity. .Miiiimtiiii of 
j thirty lectures, leading cities. Occasional radio Talks. Hospi- 
I tality offered in many cities. Harvard and. Yale Greek letter 

!'■ 

I 
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''Tlien he was one of those strange, old-fashioned seiiti“ 
mentalists who believe that blood is thicker tliaii water and 
that one’s relations have a right to sponge on one’s hard-earned 
wages. Of course they battened on him— his distinguished 
father-in-law, his elegant brother-in-law, his niother’s sisters, 
his father’s nieces, his poverty-stricken cousins. It was the 
same ■ with all ' the cadgers in '.London. It was liidicrotis to go 
for a walk with him. They spotted him from afar. They gave 
one glance at his face and walked straight ■ up to it, knowing 
their man. There was the ostler wdio had lost his job because 
of motorcars. Toor devil!’- said 'Brandon wlieii he had parted 
W'lth the inevitable half-crown. 'There w''as the pretty slut who 
had answered an advertisement in Chelsea and had to get back 
to Woodford without a bus fare. ‘Poor child/ said Brandon, 
after the loss of another half-crown. There was the Welsh 
miner who had been unemployed for three years and was look- 
ing for a vshilling to give him a nighf s lodging. ‘Poor wretch !’ 
said Brandon, forking out. ‘My dear ass,’ I told him, ‘you can’t 
keep the whole population of London. Surely you don’t believe 
all these stale old tricks? Why, I’ve known that ostler for 
years ! The only horse he ever knew was the one he kicked 'to 
death. Look at the brute’s mouth. He’ll get drunk on that half- 
crown and go back to beat his woman. You ought to be lacked 
up for encouraging the criminal classes. What’s going to happen 
to me when I want to borrow, five quid?” 

Brandon sloped round to Foster’s- -studio sometimes — ^more 
often, as the months passed. He liked to sit; there smoking his 
pipe while Foster painted one of the -London street scenes — « 
from notes and sketches— whidi -w^ere beginning to find a 
market, mostly in America, Foster, of course, pulled liis leg 
as usual. 

“Veiy good of you to come slumming, old man. Sorry I 
haven’t a butler to hand round ' ,tlie.^ cake. ■ Excuse these un- 
carpeted boards and general air of : destitution. Not tlie sort of 
thing you’re accustomed to in St. Leonard's Terrace, with its 
Persian rugs and silken hangings.” 
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''Bunk/^said Brandon. prefer bare boards/^ 

He amused Foster by a gruesome account of that man 
Kemp, who was getting on his nerves. 

'1 caught him reading some of the typescript of my new 
novel. He was as cool as a cucumber when I asked Mm what 
the blazes he was doing. Said he couldn^ resist the temptation 
of reading a few lines before the general public enjoyed the 
privilege. I could see that he thought it pretty poor stuff.’! 

"^Sack him,” suggested Foster, "'Give him a week’s wages 
and tell him to go and read Proust. That w^-ould be a nasty 
one!” 

Brandon said that Pearl liked the man and couldn’t run the 
house without him. 

"‘These servants are very w^orrying,” said Brandon. "Tm 
getting scared about the parlourmaid. She’s been making 
eyes at me lately when Pearl happens to be out. The other day 
she gave a little squeal and said, "Ow, Mr. Brandon, there’s 
another ladder in my stocking. Just look at it!’” 

""And did you?” asked Foster. 

"The fact is,” said Brandon, "‘I think I shall have to take a 
workroom somewhere. I get interrupted too much. My worthy 
father-in-law comes in looking for a box of matches and 
stays to chat about the situation in India or last night’s debate 
in the House, Then I’m beginning to detest his flute. I want 
to lift up my head and howl like a dog who hears a concertina.” 

""Well, it’s your own fault,” said Foster. ""Push him out, 
laddy, push him out! A mother-in-law is bad enough, God 
wot, but a father-in-law is hellish.” 

""Pearl and he are great pals,” said Brandon. ""They amuse 
each other vastly. And I must say he’s always extremely charm- 
ing.” 

""How much does his charm cost you?” asked Foster. ""I sup- 
pose you feed him and clothe him and provide him with cigars. 
I’ve no doubt he drinks a good deal of port, doesn’t he? Fond 
of the theatre, I understand, and only sits in the stalls. No 
upper-circle seat for Mr. Jerningliam!” 
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Brandon smiled. 

Pearl’s father. I owe him something for that.” 

It was in Foster’s studio that Brandon met Audrey Avenel 
again. She came in to tea sometimes when she was up in town, 
^looking at life,” as she described it, and Brandon noticed that 
Foster seemed to anticipate her visits and provided a startling 
assortment of French pastries. 

It was nice to see her again. It brought back memories of 
Willowbrook Cottage and walks on the heath and a pleasant 
comradeship. She had not lost her gift of laughter, nor that 
school-girl complexion of which she was rather ashamed, nor 
her franlmess of speech, slightly embarrassing to a shy man 
like Brandon. She blushed a. little when they first met, and 
Brandon w^ondered whether she would offer him her cheek 
again as once in a Surrey lane. But she held out her hand and 
said, ‘‘I’m Audrey,” as though he might have forgotten. 

Then she glanced at him, half shyly and half boldly, observ- 
ing his new lounge suit and w^ell creased trousers. 

“How’s Pearl?” she asked. “She didn’t answer my last letter. 
Too happy, I suppose, the lucky wretch. When is she going to 
have a baby?” 

Brandon hedged about that, and was foolishly embarrassed 
when Foster laughed and said, “Spare the blushes of a modest 
man, my child.” 

“Sorry !” said Audrey, “I only wanted to know if there’s 
any chance of being its godmother.” 

She adored babies, she declared. She would like to have six 
of her own, but she didn’t see- much chance. She was still living 
a secluded life in Surrey far from" the eligible male. 

Foster handed her a cream tart and told her to take her hat 
off and make herself at home. . , ' ■ 

“Referring to previous conversations,” he said, “there’s a 
fellow I know who would make a- very kind father. He’s a 
pavement artist with good prospects in a pleasant pitch. The 
State will educate his children free of charge. If they get a 
nuisance he can drown them in the Serpentine.” 
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Foster made it out quite easily. If Brandon hadn’t sheltered 
that bedraggled boy one rainy night in Surrey, Sylvia would 
have been ^'copped” by her father and saved from a painful ex- 
perience with a degenerate youth. Doubtless also Brandon had 
encouraged the child Sylvia to believe that she should follow 
the light of love where’er it led — even into a low-class garage 
in a back street. 

Brandon looked guilty.. He felt guilty. He remembered a 
conversation with Sylvia in which he had told her not to funk 
the big adventure. 

^'Mother is broken-hearted about it,” said Audrey. ‘^But then 
she would be, with her pre-war ideas, poor darling.” 

. ‘That nieans to say you’re not broken-hearted about it?” 
suggested Foster, buttering one of the muffins as if he were 
painting a masterpiece. “Explain yourself, woman. Do not 
spare our old-fashioned sensibilities. Brandon and I also have 
pre-war ideas. No matter. We should be glad to hear the post- 
war point of view in all its crudity,” 

Audrey put down her toasting fork and looked at Brandon as 
though he would understand. 

“Of course, Fm sorry Sylvia has made a mess of things. 
Robin is a rotter, I daresay. But I think Sylvia is none the 
worse for her experience. At least she tried things out instead 
of staying at home fretting at the garden gate, so to speak, 
gradually degenerating into a thwarted woman. She had the 
pluck to break away and take a risk. I admire her for that. 
She’s all the better for it. More of a woman. Robin has let her 
down, the dirty little dog! But she would have let herself down 
if she had listened to Father and refused to marry him because 
it wasn’t quite safe, because he wasn’t earning enough money, 
because Father thought she ought to help Mother with the dust- 
ing and jam-making. Don’t you see what I mean, Frank?” 

Foster made a solemn protest. 

“Of course he sees what you mean. You’ll have him shedding 
tears in a minute if you go on like that. Address your remarks 
to me, my child- Fm a man of, common sense. I should like 
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to point out that if Sylvia had been an obedient daughter she 
would not have made a squalid marriage with a man who, I am 
ashamed to say, is related to the family of Foster. She would 
have been spared many tears and great humiliation.^’ 

Audrey quoted some old lines. 

“ 'Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 

Who ne’er through weary midnight hours 
Weeping by his bed has sat, 

He knows ye not, ye heavenly powers.’ ’’ 

''German verse of the worst kind,” said Foster. “And these 
post-war people call themselves modern! Good heavens, I got 
over that kind of muck when I left off wearing Eton jackets. 
All I can say is that Fm dashed sorry for Sylvia, although I 
think she got what she asked for, and if I meet my degenerate 
cousin ril take the smile off his face.” 

“It was Jill Mannering,” said Audrey. “She’s a bad egg,” 

Brandon walked with Audrey that evening as far as Sloane 
Square on her way to Waterloo, and she asked about his next 
novel and then suggested calling on Pearl one day. 

“Of course!” said Brandon. “She wonders why you haven’t 
been.” 

Audrey stood for a moment by the bookstall outside the 
Underground before taking a train to Waterloo. 

“Happy?” she asked, with a smile that was just a little shy. 

“Enormously,” said Brandon. 

“I’m glad. Give Pearl my love.” 

She turned quickly and went into the station on the way back 
to Harley Green. 

Brandon stood for a moment by the bookstall where she had 
left him. She would be seeing his cottage to-morrow. Perhaps 
she would walk across Harley Heath and through the woods 
which he had liked so much. The new bracken would be pushing 
up through last year’s stubble. The woodpecker would be laugh- 
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ing in the copse below his garden. She would hear the cuckoo 
calling for the first time. Rather a shame to miss all that ! 

"'Paper! Evening Standard! Start' 

■' The traffic was rushing as usual round Sloane Square, A 
lorry missed the body of an absent-minded novelist by three 
inches. He walked back to St. Leonard's Terrace and let him- 
self into his house with the green shutters. There was a chatter 
of voices in the drawing room, and womeai's laughter. Ik^arl 
had had another tea party, and her guests ■ were lingering. 

Brandon crept past the drawing-room door and went up to 
his study. , Time for an hour's- work. Chapter. X. Kemp was 
drawing his window, blinds and tidying up the morning papers. 
Blast the" man! "Why coiildift he make himself scarce? 

11 , do/' said Brandon. 

“Thank you, sir," said Kemp. 

Outside in St. Leonard's Terrace a piano organ was -playing 
‘T’ve Had a Good Day To-day" ! .In the next room. Mr. Jerning- 
ham was practising his flute. A minuet by Bach. 
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Brandon went round sometimes to the pen and palette: 
Club when Pearl was lunching out with friends. Nothing had 
altered as regards furniture and decoration. On the walls were 
the same nudes with angular limbs in distorted attitudes, and 
portraits of celebrities with both eyes seen in profile, or with 
eyes placed carelessly in odd positions by artists playing the 
game of ‘'blind pig." The rugs were a little more threadbare, 
perhaps. The armchairs had sunk into slightly deeper hollows. 
But Brandon detected a slight change in the moral atmosphere, 
as far as he was concerned, unless his imagination, his absurd 
sensitiveness, played him false. It was slightly chilled, he 
thought, tie was not greeted wdth that v/armtli which had 
once welcomed him. There was a perceptible pause, a momen- 
tary silence among a group of conversationalists when lie 
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strolled into the smoking room and pretended to have a look 
at the illnstrated papers. The group included Mark Ambrose, 
the critic who had been enthusiastic about a novel which he 
hadn’t read quite carefully — with Bertrand Wix, another critic, 
Cora Turtle, the author of Passionate Indiscretions, and 
Myrtle Vance, of the Morning Mercury, 

Brandon caught the eye of Mark Ambrose, who nodded to 
him rather gloomily and. then finished a sentence which had 
been interrupted by Brandon’s entry : 

. . poisonous and pestilential sentimentality shovelled 
out by the cartload.” 

^^Quite,” said Cora Turtle. ^Toul!” 

Brandon edged towards them. There was a vacant chair 
among them. He decided to sit in it. He wanted to be friendly 
with these people. He owed a good deal of his success to 
Ambrose and Wix. He was extremely obliged to them. If only 
he weren’t so preposterously self-conscious and diffident. 

^‘Any room for a small man?” he asked, with a painful en- 
deavour to be easy-going. 

^Tt’s a free chair,” said Bertrand Wix. 

They ignored him for a minute or two, continuing their con- 
versation as though he were in another world. Myrtle Vance 
asked Cora Turtle when her new book was coming out. Mark 
Ambrose said it had a dashed good title anyhow, The Flaming 
Spear, Excellent! It suggested something pretty ruthless. He 
was looking forward to it. 

'^Oh, I’ve let myself go,” said the author of The Flaming 
Spear, “It’s sure to be banned by Messrs. Boots.” 

“I hope so,” said Bertrand Wix. “That’s in its favour.” 

Cora Turtle shrugged her shoulders. 

“What’s the good, anyhow? The fool public won't read it. 
I don’t write best-seller stuff. I never liked treacle.” 

Mark Ambrose grinned and raised one finger stained with 
the nicotine of countless cigarettes. 

“Naughty! Don’t indulge in ‘Passionate Indiscretions,’ my 
dear !” 
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He glanced sideways at Brandon and raised his eyebrows' 
warningly, 

'‘Oh, sorry,” said Cora Turtle. 'T forgot our successful 
friend for a moment. How many thousands now, Frank?” 

■ Bertrand Wix, who was a fat -little man with beady eyes, 
laughed in his high falsetto. 

"Thousands? My dear lady, millions. Our friend Brandon 
has put it across the world. In England his book is a best 
seller. In America it’s a disease. It’s sweeping those Dis-iiiiited 
States like- an epidemic.” 

"Not as bad as that!” laughed Brandon uneasily. lie de- 
tected a note of criticism, almost of hostility, in these remarks, 
unless he was unduly sensitive to a little legitimate leg-pulHng. 

Mark' Ambrose swung round in his- chair and asked a qiies- 
tion as though lie had been puzzling over it for some time. 

“Tell me, Brandon, How do you account for it? What’s 
the trick? It wasn’t a bad novel, as novels go, but for the life 
of me I don’t see why people should want to read it as much 
as all that. It’s disconcerting. It’s a reflection on my judg- 
ment. I must have read it through the w^ong glasses. I thought, 
/Here’s a book written for an intelligent public.’ I’m damned 
if I thought it would appeal to the mass mind. I’m afraid I 
overpraised it. It simply can’t be good if it’s read by all the 
little, half-wits !” ■ -- 

Brandon coloured up and laughed and felt extremely un- 
comfortable, He hadn’t expected this direct attack. He had no 
defense. He couldn’t very well plead on his own -behalf. They 
would think he was-puifed up with his own conceit,. - 

“Isn’t it your fault?” he asked. “If you will write enthusi- 
astic reviews in four papers, you can’t blame a poor author if 
he gets a decent sale.” 

The high falsetto laugh' of Bertrand Wix shrilled through the 
smoking room. ,, 

“That’s the point That’s the joke. W-e’re not talking about 
decent sales. We’re talking about indecent sales.” 

' “Besides,” said Mark Ambrose, '-“I don’t, cod myself person- 
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ef that anj-thing I say has the slightest in- 
>k-biiying public. I don’t review books to sell 
advertising agent. I’m a critic. At least I’ve 
,^as M egoist. God forgive me if I’m wrong.” 

/, said Myrtle Vance of the 
you praise all the books pub- 
Aren’t you their literarj'- adviser?” 
at the lady through his homers 

'1 meant to be, old dear. 

", 33 'V,,' 

- - O. 

” said Bertrand Wix 
presence of a novelist 
company of best sellers. Let us bow 
— s. When he drives past us 
respectfully and say, ‘There 


ion re a bit of a liar, old boy 
Morning Mercury. “I notice 
li.shed by Boodle and Wells. 

Mark Ambrose glowered 
I m afraid you’re being offensive ” 

“Exactly,” said Miss Vance drily. 

You see I’m not published by Boodle and Wells 
Don’t let us get heated, my children,^ 
good-naturedly. ‘‘Remember we are in the 
who belongs to the noble C— 
our heads three times before Suciss, 
in a Rolls-Royce, let us salute him 
but for grace of God, go I.’ ” 

f exclaimed Mark Ambrose, 

a shelf full of books waiting for me/’ 

He made a dash for the door, without a farewell n 
Brandon or the others. 

^es, time to be toddling,” said Bertrand' Wix. 

He too departed without a nod to Brandon. He wa« 

judgmenf waiting for his Olyi 

women, who lingered a 
and then left to add to the number of words of which th' 

no end. 

He was left alone in the smoking room. The members c 
Pen and Palette Club were mostly workers and did not re 
ong after lunch. He sat thinking over the conversation hi 
j^st nad. Not a soul had congratulated hi.m on his sue 
They^emed to be annoyed about it. He had lost caste in i 
y. He was branded with that awful title of best seller 
Offence to the nostrils of the fastidious. It wa« 
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Dickens had been a best seller in his time. He was read by 
all classes. There were nioderns whose work was not limited 
to a little clique of highbrows, although they stood the test 
of sincerity and style. Of course his own book had had unusual 
luck. He didn’t deserve his success. But it was these people who 
had overpraised it. They forgot that, or regretted it. 

‘^Hullo, Frank !” said a familiar voice with, a ’cellodike tone. 
‘Why that Hamlet-like melancholy ?” 

It was Lydia Beaumont, prowling round for a match to light 
a cigarette, and ' discovering Brandon in one ' of his brown 
studies. 

She sat down beside him in one of the armchairs — the one 
that Mark Ambrose had graced. 

“My kingdom for a match!” she cried. “I’m pining for a 
yellow peril” 

Brandon lit her cigarette, which she smoked in the long 
tube once extended towards him on the other side of his hearth 
in a country cottage. 

'“Fm very cross with you,” she told him, after scrutinizing ' 
him with interest and amusement. 

She was very cross with him because he had married another 
woman, 

“You know I loved you, darling. It was very naughty of 
you to run away from me like that. If I weren’t so busy, I 
should be inconsolable. Thank goodness I find work an anodyne, 
or is it an antidote? I can’t think of the right word for the 
moment, I had rather a heavy lunch at the Lyceum Club, listen- 
ing to speeches by Czecho-Slovaks.” ; 

She told him quite candidly— with the candour of I,^y(Iia 
Beaumont— that he had missed a. good- thing in not marrying 
her. 

“Fill beautiful, Fm attractive, Fm witty, and I talk on tjooks 
once a week over the radio. What. a wife for a literary man! 
We could have had a wonderful: time- together, darling. Now 
you’ve married some pretty-faced thing without an idea in her 
head, and utterly useless in helping on your literary career.” 
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“Yon must meet her one day,” said Brandon. “She's won- 
derful” 

“Curse the man!” said Lydia Beaumont. “He stabs me to 
the heart. He reopens my bleeding w^ounds.” 

“You'd like Pearl,” said Brandon. “She has a keen sense 
of humour. You would like her laughter.” 

“I doubt it,” said Lydia. “Don't you throw your Pearls 
before swine like me. You’re the man that wrecked my life. . . . 
Give me a cigarette, darling. This one is damp or something. I 
think it’s wet with a woman’s tears. You don’t care.” 

Brandon gave her a cigarette out of a gold case which had 
been given to him by Pearl as a birthday present. That is to 
say, Pearl had bought it and he had paid for it. It was a mis- 
take in tactics. Pie ought not to have brought that case to the 
Pen and Palette Club, Lydia looked at it disapprovingly. 

“Frank,” she said, “you’re a lost soul.” 

“Why?” asked Brandon, blenching under this awful indict- 
ment 

“You’re done for,” said Lydia. “The devil has got you by 
the short hairs, darling. Fm sorry. I’ve seen other men 
destroyed in the same way. I hoped it wouldn’t happen to you. 
But it has happened.” 

“What has? What on earth do you mean?” 

Brandon gave his uneasy laugh. He didn’t like this kind of 
conversation. 

“Success,” said Lydia gravely. “When a novelist becomes 
a best seller he’s dead as an artist. Virtue goes out of him. 
Never again can he write simply, unaffectedly, subconsciously, 
and sincerely. He thinks of his big public. He panders to it. 
He’s afraid of offending it. He has one eye on his American 
sales — fatal, of course. He thinks down to all the foolish women 
who have asked for his autograph. Pie tries to repeat his suc- 
cess by developing the same line, instead of striking out for 
something original, or expressing some other aspect of his 
' own ego. He daren’t be real or ruthless any longer. He must 
be false and faithless to his inmost ideals. Otherwise his sales 
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would drop, and his royalties would wither. Frank, that gold 
cigarette case is, a 'symbol of your doom. You have sold your 
soul for gold. You have sold your art for gold. You were 
an artist when: you dressed in shabby old clothes and smoked 
cigarettes out of paper packets. Youll never be an artist again. 
You'll never write another novel worth a damn. Fm telling you 
the truth, darling, believe it or not.” 

Brandon sprang up from his chair, and paced up and down 
the room, and strode over to the mantelpiece as though Lydia 
Beaumont's words had stung him, which was true. 

^Tamii it, Lydia,” he said angrily. ‘'It was you more than 
anybody who made me a best seller. That talk of yours over 
the wireless. It made me cringe. I .went hot all over because 
of the praise you poured out. Now you round 011 me because 
the book became' a success. It’s idiotic. It's damnable. People 
in this club behave as it I'd committed a crime.” 

Lydia was amused. 

“That's exactly what you have done, Frank. The crime of : 
success. Unpardonable to the little heroic failures. We boost 
the books of our friends, but we hate them when they become 
best sellers. We hail a new genius, but we dislike it when it is 
cheered in the market place. In literature and art, Frank, there 
is only one password of comradeship, and that is poverty. It is 
in poverty that the little flame of genius burns. We meet our 
friends in bed-sitting rooms and poky flats and cheap eating 
houses. The successful artist, the rich literary man, isn't of our 
confraternity. He has cut himself off. By succeeding he has 
perished, because success means the destruction of the soul.” 

She spoke solemnly, portentously, pitifully. 

“My poor oldlYank, you don't belong to us any more. You 
have taken a seat among the prosperous. You have been electecl, 
as it were, to. the Royal Academy. You arc a best seller. You 
wallow in wealth. We, do not recognize you with your gold 
cigarette case.”: ■ 

• ■ “Ten 'thoiisand devils'!” cried Brandon. “Lydia, for heaven’s 
sake! Are you serious, or are you pulling my leg?” 
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couldn’t ptill the leg ; of - a gentleman in well creased 
trousers/’ said Lydia. ‘1 was speaking quite seriously, Frank. 
And now I must be going — ^back to my bed-sitting rocra. Good- 
bye, my dear. Fm sorry. , . . Adieu!'' 

She stood looking at him for a moment, touched the tips 
of her fingers to him, and left him. She had said farewell to 
an old friend who was dead. 
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Pearl jerningham, who was now mrs. francis brandon, 
was very pleased with her husband and always a little amused 
by him. She could not help laughing at his incurable shyness, 
his “inferiority complex,” as she called his diffidence, his serious 
idealism which made him worry about other people’s unhap- 
piness and feel guilty because he thought he had an undue share 
of luck, his shrinking from publicity, his timidity in the pres- 
ence of servants, his moments of amazing absent-mindedness, 
his occasional nerve storms, and his romantic worship of her 
spirit and beauty. 

It amused her when he came into the drawing room whistling 
to keep his courage up because she had a few friends there. 
More often than not his tie had slipped down from his collar, 
or his hair stuck up behind, or one of his links was unfastened. 
She would never teach him to look well dressed. She laughed 
inside herself because of his terror in the presence of Kemp 
and the furtive way in which he slunk into his own car lest 
some of his old friends should think he had become a snob and 
a profiteer. She laughed out loud when he told her, quite fre- 
quently, that he would never be able to live up to her, or 
even look like her husband, because she had such a patrician 
style, while he belonged to the proletariat. He was alarmed 
‘ ;by some of her evening frocks, because, he said, they showed 
; too much of her beauty to the world. He was jealous of any- 
’ one s^ing her bare arms. And yet, when he came into her room 
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when she sat at the dressing table doing her hair with bare 
armSy she could see the sh3mess in his eyes^ as though her 
beantyj as he called it — she thought he exaggerated that — was 
■almost- too. wonderful She could see in the mirror his look of 
worship and wonderment. ■ 

* 'That candlelight suits you/’ he said once/ “It gives you 
a kind of mystical look. It puts a glory about your hair/’ 

“YeSy Fm not so good in daylight,” she told him, “but Fm 
.sorry you notice it.” ■ 

, Of course he was shocked at that. It was the last thing he 
had had in his, mind. 

.She bullied him a little, of course. One has to bully a man 
who can’t stand up for himself with his own servants and gets 
put upon by poor relations, begging letter writers, old friends 
down on their luck, and all the cadgers of the town. And a 
wife has to bully a husband who turns up late at a dinner party 
in his own house because lie has been walking through the rain 
forgetful of time, or steals past the drawing-room door to slink ' 
up to his own room when he hears the voice of a stranger. 

“Really, Frank,” she told him more than once, “I shall be 
cross with you if you look like a bear with a sore ear every 
time a few people drop in after dinner. You were quite rude to 
my little Italian last night. Didn’t speak a single word to him* 
He felt quite uneasy and asked me if he had offended you.” 

“Sorry,” said Brandon, “But why do you encourage the 
little blighter? Why do you let him kiss your hands?” 

He was actually jealous of some of her friends because tfiey 
called her Pearl, having knowm her since she was a long-legged 
thing with a pigtail One or two of them, like Colonel Rath- 
bone and Sir Mcrvyii Brice, claimed the privilege as old 
friends of kissing her cheek, to the extreme annoyance of a sen- 
sitive hitvsband who looked miserable for the rest of the evening. 
Naturally they felt ill at ease with him. Naturally they talked to 
her rather than to him. Then Frank accused tliem of ignoring 
him in his own house and treating him as though he were a 
hired waiter to hand them drinks. 
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“They’re the most deplorable snobs,” he declared. “They’re 
the kind of men who make me see red. I want to rush out and 
vote Labour. They regard me as an outsider. Of course I am. 
I loathe their ideas, their manners, and their morals. They 
regard all foreigners as ‘dagoes’ and believe in treading on the 
necks of the lower classes. They yearn for a Mussolini in Eng- 
land to bludgeon the nation into discipline.” 

“And all that,” cried Pearl, “because a white-haired colonel 
who used to nurse me on his knee had the temerity to give me a 
chaste salute ! Frank, you’re making yourself ridiculous. You’re 
losing your sense of humour.” 

She had to be cross with him one night because he slipped 
out of the drawing room when she had a party including her 
little Russian princess and didn’t come down again. 

“I hope your husband isn’t unwell?” remarked the Russian 
lady. 

Pearl went in search of him. She found him in his study, 
tapping away on his typewriter. 

“Frank!” she cried. “You’re a renegade. Everybody won- 
ders what has happened. Now, come down and make yourself 
pleasant. I can’t let you be so unsociable.” 

For the first time they had something almost like a quarrel. 

“I have my work to do,” he said with a kind of strained 
intensity. “How am I going to write a novel if you crowd the 
house with these absurd people, these chattering women, these 
empty-headed noodles who flirt with you while I stand with 
my hands in my pockets wondering where I come in? You must 
understand that Fm a writing man. I can’t concentrate with 
so many people in the house — and all these late evenings. I 
feel a wreck next day. Why can’t we live more quietly? Why 
can’t we push all these people out and love one another in a 
little sanctuary of our own?” 

“Frank,” said Pearl, “are you coming down or aren’t you? 
I can’t leave my guests.” 

Of course, he went down with his arm round his wife, ask- 
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ing for forgiveness in whispers which made her laugh again 
and forget how angry she had been with him. 

Not really angry, except for a moment or two. He was a 
baby really, a spoilt child who had been overcherislied by liis 
motherl and was very nervy and highly strung. She had to 
make allowances for all that. She had to be patient with his 
introspection w^heii she lost him for a time because he was 
utterly absorbed in that novel he .was writing. Sometimes at 
breakfast he would sit with that hag-ridden look and not hear 
a word she was saying about some. exciting iiew^s in the papers 
or 'the new frock she thought of getting, or the dinner they 
were going to that evening with Uncle Dick, who liad invited 
some people to meet tliem. At such times he forgot his man- 
nets. 

‘'The marmalade, Frank, for the third time of asking/* . 

■ “Oh,' Fm frightfully sorry, darling. I w^as in a brown study* 
That next chapter of mine.** 

He passed her the sugar. 

He kept her waiting for three quarters of an hour in a res- 
taurant where she had arranged to meet him for lunch. Fie 
arrived in a taxi, looking pale and haggard. 

“My darling! Please forgive me! I was foiisliing a chapter. 
I was absolutely horror-stricken when I looked up and saw the 
time/* ■ ' 

“It*s quite all right,** said Pearl “The manager thought I 
•W"as trying to pick up one of liis customers. An old gentleman 
raised his hat and said he had met me before and would I have 
lunch with him. It*s. perfectly -all -right, Frank. Your work 
comes first. Doii*t worry about a troublesome wife. Literature 
before love/* ■ 

Perhaps she had ^ been too-, ironical S,he made him tragically 
unhappy until she smiled. at him over the luncheon table. 

They were utterly clifterent. She understood that. They had 
no ideas in common. Why should they' have? Instinctively he 
was democratic. Slie wasn*t,' being '.tile, daughter of her father. 
His sympathy was on the side- of - pe,ople living in mean streets* 
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She tried to forget them and their squalor. It made life mis- 
erable to think abotit them. He had a sneaking fondness for 
squalor, which he called simplicity. She liked comfort and, if 
possible, a little luxury. He loved the country, and she hated 
it. He was 1x)red with parties, dances, and even with theatres if ' 
he went more than once a fortnight. ^Life would be endurable 
but for its pleasures/’ he told her more than once. 

‘''Haven’t we enjoyed ourselves enough?” he asked one 
evening at about eleven o’clock when they were at a dance 
gether in a Mayfair house. 

"Good heavens!” she cried. "You don’t want to be going' 
yet, Frank? Look at my programme, I shan’t get through till 
two o’clock. You’ll have to stick it out.” 

He hated to see her dancing wdth other men. She came across 
him during that evening looking like a skeleton at the feast. 
She felt sorry for him because he was so wretched, and cut 
one of her dances to sit out with him. 

"You don’t seem to be having a good time, Frank!” 

He admitted that he was having a hellish time. 

"This isn’t my crowd. I wasn’t brought up to this kind of 
thing. I want to kill that fellow who plays the saxophone.” 

"Don’t you like to see me happy ?” she asked him. 

That made his conscience-stricken. She could always get 
under his gtiard by that question. 

"You’re looking terribly beautifii! to-night,” he told her, 

"Why 'terribly’?” 

"Because I’m not the right kind of husband for you. You 
ought to have married a Guardee eight feet high with blue eyes 
and a golden moustache. I look like your hairdresser. And 
I feel like a worm.” 

"You haven’t changed your socks, Frank! You’ve got red 
clocks on them. Didn’t Kemp put your things out?” 

, "Yes, but I ignored the socks. The fellow kept hovering 
. round like a bit of ectoplasm. I tokl him to dear out:” 

' ; * Pearl laughed again. He kept her amused. And she loved 
/'him for .his absurdities ..as well as. for his serious sell 
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‘Tm sorry you don^t like parties, Frank. But it h ridiculous 
of you to pretend that you feel like 'a worm. You ought to feel 
like a famous novelist. Fm just nothing, except the wife of 
Francis Brandon who wrote The Way of Escape, People whis- 
per it about. The most attractive-looking women pretend they 
know me and beg me to introduce' them to my distinguished 
husband. There’s one' of them edging this w^ay. It’s Lady 
..Lavington, the wife of the Air Minister. She told me that she 
adores your novel and wants to talk to you about it.” 

■ t'Oli, Lord!” groaned' Brandon. ^'Gan’t we edge off? Let me 
get you an ice or something.” 

He made a rapid escape but was caught later in the evening, 
not only by Lady Lavington, but by six other women who had 
read his novel and discussed it at great length. 

'‘It must be splendid to be a best seller,” said one of them, 
who had literary leanings and wrote verses for Time and Tide^ 
and had won three cross-word competitions. “Do tell me how 
you get your plots. Do you think first of your background, or 
do you build it round your central character?” 

“I haven’t the least idea,” said Brandon. “I don’t think I 
ever have got a plot. Anyhow, I would rather be a bcx)tmaker.’^ 
“You’re teasing me!” said the lady% who was elderly but 
arch. “You don’t like condescending to my inferior intelligence. 
Oh, you successful literary men ! So proud ! So aloof I” 

She wondered if he was helped at all by unseen presences. 
Was he ever directed or guided? Sometimes, when she wrote 
things in her humble way, she felt that her words were dictated 
by friendly souls. Or perhaps she just dipped into the Universal- 
Pearl saw him struggling with this psychic lady. She saw 
the appeal in his eyes. As clearly as possible he called to her: 
“For the kme of Imwen, take me away, dariingr 
She took him away, cutting her three last dances with agree- 
able men who wilted at her decision, ’ 

They took a taxi home, and she tucked her arm under his 
and snuggled up to him. 

“Y^ouTe a gloomy husband,., but you know I love you. Of 
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course, you ought never to have married me. I’m a Jerningham. 
I have a jig in my blood. You ought to have married a girl 
who could knit your socks and listen with rapt attention while 
you read out your masterpieces.” 

“Am I such an egoist?” 

“You’re a novelist. Isn’t it the same thing?” 

“I’m your lover. I want to have you more to myself.” 

“Greedy!” 

“And I must get more time for work. It’s two o’clock. I 
shall stagger down to-morrow feeling like a boiled haddock. 
One can’t create stuff feeling like a boiled haddock.” 

“Why not a boiled cod ?” asked Pearl. She pulled his head 
down and kissed his ear. 

“I’ve enjoyed myself vastly. I should have enjoyed myself 
more if you hadn’t looked so miserable. We’ll stay in bed till 
eleven.” 

Mr. Jerningham was waiting for them when they came 
home. He had kept the kettle boiling in case Pearl wanted a 
cup of weak tea. He had put on his dressing gown of flowered 
silk and looked very distinguished in it. 

“By the by, Frank,” he said, “I want to talk to you about 
a little scheme I have for making a bit of money. There’s 
a fellow I know who has invented a wonderful gadget for deal- 
ing and shuffling cards. You put in the pack, and out they come, 
neatly placed for a bridge hand. Saves a lot of trouble. No 
possibility of cheating. Very suitable for clubs. He’s willing for 
me to come in with him if I plank down a couple of hundred.” 

“If I were you, I wouldn’t. Father,” said Pearl. “Besides, 
where are you going to get the couple of hundred?” 

Mr. Jerningham avoided a direct answer. He enlarged on the 
merits of the invention, and the almost certain profits. He was 
still enlarging on this subject when Pearl went to bed. 

“Have another whisky, my boy?” he suggested genially. 
“You look a bit fagged this evening.” 

“I want to go to bed,” said Brandon. 

- “Oh, just a spot. It’s early yet. If you could see your way 
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to let me have that small aniomt it would be a very profitable 
investment. Not that I want to press you, of course. I know 
Pearl is a costly young woman. Pretty frocks. Lots of enter- 
taining. This charming house. All that costs money. But now 
that yoirre at the top of the tree as a novelist, with a big public 
waiting eagerly for your next production, a couple of hundred 
is not enormous, after all I should feel more at ease if I could 
make, a bit of money for you, my dear lad. It would be a great 
pleasure to me, I should like to repay.'* 

.f'Oh, Lord, no!’* said Brandon. **You needn't worry about 
.that. Blit I am very tired to-night. Let's leave it." ' 

Mr. Jeniingham couldn't leave it very: 'well. Plis friend 
wanted an immerliate answer. There were lots of other men 
ready to finance him. It was a favour, really. 

Brandon wrote the check before he went to bed. 

‘‘Aren't you coming, Frank?" cried Pearl, appearing in her 
pajamas and looking adorable. 
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As TIME ■PASSE.D PEARL DID NOT SEE SO MUCH OF HER HUSBAND 

as in- the' early days of their marriage. Sometimes she missed 
him and felt a little bored without him. It was partly his work. 
He had to get down to it, he said. As- a matter of fact, he went 
up to it, shutting himself up in .that study at the top of the 
house, where he locked his door because he hated the inter- 
ruptions of Kemp and the maids, who wanted to dust his desk 
or fuss about. He did not refuse to go out with her as he used 
to, but put up a passive resistance. Couldn't her father take her 
to that lunch? Couldn't her brother take, her to the Smedleys 
for that supper dance? Would- she mind very much if he didn’t 
join that crowd at the skating rink?- He wanted to do a spot of 
work. ... Of course, she understood that. She didn't want to 
interfere with his work, but it made her feel lonely sometimes. 
And this work of his was like, drug-taking, she thought. It had 
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the effect of drugs. She noticed that he became restless if he 
remained away from his study for more than three hours. A 
film came over his eyes. He was busy with his own thoughts 
dwelling with his imaginary characters. She spoke to him some- 
times and he didn't hear a word she was saying until she slapped 
his hand to wake him up to reality. 

‘‘Wake up, Frank! You’ve forgotten me. I want to talk.” 

. I was thinking of that infernal novel of 

mine. It doesn’t work out. I’ve got into a hopeless tano-le ” 

_ Bother your novel! There’s life going on. Look at' that 
girl powdering her nose. That’s Tallulah Bankhead. Hasn’t she 
got an interesting face?” 

He had a guilty look one day when she tapped at his door 
and asked to be let in. 

“What’s the matter, darling?” 

I m bored, Frank. I’m a lonely woman. I’m getting des- 
perate. I ve been sitting like the Lady of Shalott, watching life 
out of the window. It isn’t good enough. I want to escape ” 
But, my dearest lady, didn’t we go to the theatre last night ? 
Aren t we going to dinner — ^alas — with Aunt Bee this evening 
Don t you live in a whirl of gaiety?” 

“I fail to see the whirl this afternoon,” she told him “Father 
has gone to Sandown. All my friends have abandoned me— 
most of them have to earn their living, poor dears— and this 
dreadful loneliness is getting on my nerves. Can’t you stop 
writing?’ ^ ^ 

He stopped writing, but reluctantly. He returned to it when 
Mr. Jerningham came back from Sandown, having lost a fiver 
on the favourite. 

It was not only his work which took him away from Pearl. 
She noticed that he went to see his mother at Willowbrook 
Cottage more frequently. He pined for country air, he said, 
^d felt the need of a long walk beyond the London pavement. 
He wanted to blow the cobwebs out of his eyes. He wanted to 
get away now and then from the ceaseless din of London traffic. 
Of TOurse he always asked her to go with him, and she had 
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driven him down now and then* But the truth was that she 
didn't get on very well with Frank's mother. That little woman 
was polite but cold. Pearl knew that Mrs. Brandon did not 
approve of lier^ and disliked her for taking away her son. She 
made little comments about her daughter-in-law's frocks. 

''Charming. But rather expensive, I should say ! Fve never 
been' able to afford a dress like that. Not that I should, of 
course." ■ ■ ■ ■ 

An accusation, of , extravagance, quite unwarranted. Pearl 
limited her dress allowance to a very moderate sum compared 
with some of her friends. Besides, Frank could afford it. 

Mrs, Brandon had a secret grievance, it seemed, because Mr. 
Jerningliam lived with them in St. Leonard's Terrace. Frank 
had let that out one day. 

'Tt's a bee in her bonnet," he said. 

"Does she expect us to turn him out into tlie street ?" asked 
Pearl. ."He doesn’t cost us much, after all, Frank, and I owe 
everything in the world to him." 

"'Rather!" said Brandon. 

"Besides," said Pearl, "what about 3?'our mother’s relatives? 
I think it’s going a bit too far to give that girl Judy an allow- 
ance. She’s perfectly capable of earning her living again. Then 
there’s that charming lunatic of yours, Martin Merrivale, with 
his tribe of babies. I don’t see why he should expect you to 
pay his rait and his doctor’s bills and all the tradesmen who 
want a bit on account They’re bleeding you, Frank. They’re 
sponging on you. They seem to take it for granted that you 
have inexhaustible w^ealth." ■ «..■ • 

"One must help a bit," said Brandon. "One can’t be selfish. 
Still, I confess Fm getting a bit worried. I shall want all 1 get 
when my new novel comes out. And it’s not finislied yet. Six 
more chapters to go." 

They took an unconscionable time, those six chapters, and 
Pearl was anxious to know that he had written "The End," 
She had decided that they would celebrate the event by a month 
or two on the Riviera, Beaulieu. They might take a little villa.^^ 
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Of course, her father would go with them. And if the villa 
were large enough they might put up Aunt Bee, who had 
not been well lately. She felt in need of a change herself. She 
was getting the old restless feeling. After a year of ' marriage 
she was just a little tired of St. ' Leonard's Terrace and tea 
parties and London life. She wanted to see a blue sky again 
and fresh faces. She had a jig in her blood, as she told Frank. 
A year in one place was a rather desperate business. She. had 
never spent twelve months in one place for years. She had gone 
wandering with her father from one country to another, meet- 
ing amusing people, making new friends. It didn't look as if 
she were going to have a baby. They were both sorry about 
that. But if there were no babies she would have to invent some 
way of avoiding boredom. She felt it creeping upon her 
stealthily. She could see its grim and ghastly presence near at 
hand when Frank was upstairs behind a locked door. She would 
have to take up something. Golf? No, she hated golf. Skating 
wasn't too bad, but it was an indoor game, and there was no 
thrill in it. Hunting? Frank couldn't afford that, and she wasn't 
keen on country life. Flying. ... 

Young Avenel had come to dinner one night with his sister 
t^udrey, who was very fond of Frank. He was in the R. A. F. 
and had thrilled her by his description of flying. He had been 
given his pilot's certificate in a fortnight. 

^It's quite easy," he said. ‘'You ought to get a Moth, Mrs. 
Brandon, It doesn't cost much, and it would be extraordinarily 
amusing. You would look awfully well in an airman's kit." 

"Far too dangerous," said Brandon. "Don't suggest such 
an idea, my lad. Peaxd takes too many risks as it is. She passes 
everything when she drives down the Portsmouth Road." 

Dick Avenel laughed and pooh-poohed the danger. 

"It's safer than motoring. Look at the statistics. It's a dashed 
sight more risky to travel in a French train. Besides, why 
he safe?" 

"Bravo, Dick!" 

r:kP.earl rather liked those words, "Why be safe?" It stirred 
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the Jerningham blood in her veins. She liked to hear such 
words from a boy of the post-war crowd. It showed they had 
the same old spirit. Mr. Baldwin’s “Safety First” didn’t suit 
the English character. A Moth? Yes, it would be rather fun. 
And she certainly would look well in an airman’s kit. It would 
kill boredom, anyhow, and she w’as getting tired of tea parties 
and her little Italian tenor and Uncle Dick and her Russian 
princess, and Aunt Bee and girls who served in hat shops, 
and effeminate young men who talked nonsense about neurotic 
books. . . . Flying? It would be a great adventure. Young 
Avenel had put an idea into her head which she couldn’t get out 
again. 

She spoke to Frank about it one night when she was un- 
dressing. 

“Frank, darling, what would you say if I took up flying? 
Would you like to buy me a Moth out of the proceeds .of your 
next novel? I’m rather keen on it. I’m rather excited about 
it. Don’t you think it would be great and glorious?” 

She could see his face in the mirror, a sudden look of con- 
sternation. 

“Pearl, for heaven’s sake! Don’t talk nonsense. You make 
me shiver at the idea. I shouldn’t have a moment’s peace.” 

He had his braces hanging down and held an evening shoe 
in one hand, and looked like a man startled by an armed 
burglar. 

She laughed at him. 

“Don’t look so terror-stricken! It’s only an idea of mine.” 

“Forget it,” he implored. 

Somehow she couldn’t forget it. The idea of it came to her 
like a temptation when she sat alone — so often now — while 
Frank w'as upstairs writing, WTiting, writing with a click-clack 
of his typewriter, as she could hear when she passed his door. 

Lots of people were learning to fly. There were any number 
of clubs. It would be marvellous. The most thrilling adventure 
in the world. And she had the nerve for it. She knew that. 
There was nothing the matter with her nerves. It would be 
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far better tlian foolish flirtations with other women^s husbands 
by which bored wives tried to forget their weariness. She was 
afraid of getting bored. That great-aunt was a warning. She 
had been very naughty because she was very bored. Flying 
might be good for the wife of a novelist. 

' But Frank was absurdly distressed when she mentioned the 
subject again. .Well, she would have to drop that idea. The 
next best thing was the villa at Beaulieu. 


Brandon's new novel had cost him an unaccountable 
amount of mental agony. It was due partly to the difficulty of 
combining married life with literary creation. Before Pearl 
began to get tired of her miscellaneous friends he had been so 
grievously interrupted that anything like unbroken concentra- 
tion was out of the question. He had to work at odd hours and 
often when he was mentally fatigued by late nights and the 
strain of social life in London. Pie hated being neglectful of 
Pearl. It was always hard for him to shut himself up in his 
study when there was any chance of having her to himself. It 
was even difficult to be uncivil to Mr. Jerningham when that 
elderly aristocrat felt in need of conversation, or at least of 
somebody to listen to him, or when he suggested a brisk walk 
round the Park to shake his liver up and see a pretty woman 
or two. Brandon's study lured him, but he felt guilty when he 
locked the door against all intruders. 

But it had to be done. There was the financial end of things 
to consider. He was spending a lot of money in one way and 
another, and The Way of Escape had been a success but not a 
gold mine. And there was his art, if novel writing could be 
called an art nowadays. He had the creative urge. Money or no 
* . money he would have to go on writing until his hand faltered 
; on his typewriter and the little bell rang for the last time. 

^ Lydia Beaumont's pronouncement of doom, because he had 
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joined the list of best sellers, made his novel more difficult to 
write. It made him self-conscious and self-critical. At the end 
of each chapter he wondered if he were '^pandering to liis 
public/^ if he were writing sincere stuff or thinking about liis 
readers in America, if he were trying to repeat a success with- 
out inspiration or by some trick of technique. He had to tear 
up some of the stuff he had written because it seemed to him 
second class according to his own standards. Then he had to 
write it all over again, and the second version was not so 'good 
as the first. Two thirds through, he despaired, as usual. He was 
convinced that it was rubbish, and that anyhow he could not 
work it out to its bitter and abominable end. Then one night 
he wrote ‘^The End^^ and felt a sense of enormous relief. Good 
or bad, it was done. Good or bad, it would be published, and 
he would get a heavy sum on account of royalties, much needed. 
That evening he was idiotically cheerful and ahnost hilarious. 
Pearl suspected him of having drmilc a glass of wine too much 
and was much amused. Mr. Jerningliam raised his glass at din- 
ner and, with that charming grace which was always his gift, 
drank to the luck of the new book. 

*"What do you call it, dear boy?’^ 

‘"Success.^" 

Mr. Jerningham approved of the title. 

'That's good. I like that. Every poor devil down on his luck 
— about twenty millions of them in this misgoverned country 
—will want to read that novel to cheer himself up. * Success^ 
has a nice warm sound at a time when we could all do with a 
bit. I hope your publisher will put a good cover on it. A 
'jacket/ don't they call it? I suggest a picture of a good- 
looking fellow stepping into a smart restaurant with a pretty 
girl, elegantly dressed. Rich furs, A tiara. A blaze of ligiit. It's 
the vision eveiy little typist girl has in her ■ dreams. It's the 
memory which every old fogey— like me — ^loves to recall. That 
evening at the Ritz with the beautiful comtesse-^-— Eheu 
ftigaces! It's bound to be a best 'seller, my dear fellow, Snccess 
— an excellent title!" 
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''What's it all about?" asked Pearl. "I don't think I got 
farther than the third chapter. What did you ■ do with your 
funny little man? lie was making bicycles in Tooting or some- 
where. He wms just going to marry a girl who dropped her- 
aitches." 

'."Pie went in for making' motorcars afterwards/' said Bran- 
don. 'it was in 1900, when they w’^ere in the elementary stage. 
Pie became a kind of Plenry Ford in an English way. He didn’t 
know ¥/hat to do with his money. His wife didn’t like enter- 
taining his rich' friends at Hampstead. He sent his son "to 
Eton, and he was killed in the war. And so on. I won't bore you 
with it." 

He had been hurt — foolishly — ^when he had read out the 
first three chapters to Pearl. It was his own fault, because he 
chose his time badly. She w^as thinking of the new frocks she 
had ordered. They were interrupted by telephone calls. Then 
someone w^as shown up into the drawing room. Afterwards 
she had made a few comments. 

"Isn't it rather squalid, my dear? I mean, do people really 
like to read about a funny little man who makes bicycles at 
Tooting?" 

It was Mitcham, really, but that didn't matter. He had de- 
cided that it was better not to read out his chapters any more. 
Pearl wouldn't be amused. She was not much of a novel reader, 
anyhow. If she had to sit still and read, she liked romance 
about well-to-do people living in villas on the Mediterranean, 
or mystery stories about beautiful spies. 

It was when he read the proof sheets that Brandon decided 
he had written a good novel. He could always judge a book 
better when it was in type. And after a lapse of two months 
he came to it fresh. It was better than The Way of Escape, 

There was a kind of inevitability in its movement. The de- 
velopment of his chief character through poverty to success 
was really strong. One saw into the mind of the man, his 
ambition, his sense of power, his ruthlessness, and fiis weakness 
~his weak affection for that boy of his whom he sent to 
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Eton and who disappointed him. It seemed absurd that an 
author should shed tears over his own characters, but Biandon 
had wet eyes when the father heard of the sons death m 

“Damn it,” said Brandon in his study with these proof 
sheets, “I believe it’s almost gi'cat, that chapter. The wlm e 
thing is streets ahead of The Way of Escape. It’s stronger. Its 
bigger. It rises to tragedy.” 

H tiiouglit so too, and wrote to congratulate niiii. 

“/ was nervous’’ he wrote, ‘^est you should not live up to the 
quality of The Way of Escape. It’s always difficult to follow up 

a best seller, M%.dear Brandon, I ami enthralled by Success. It 
isy if yon mill allow me to say so, a very big book indeed, Arno d 
Bennett and Company zvill have to look io^ their laurels, A 
thousand congratnlations. Wait till the royalties roll in, 

^Wedl paint London red imth it Fm arranging for very 
special publicity. Success is a great title. We'll have it in all the 
tubes. Boodle and JV ells are going all out omt. 

Brandon handed over this letter to Pearl at the breakfast 

table, and she read it with delight. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^‘That’s fine, Frank! ‘Wait till the royalties roll in.^ Tnats 
what I like to hear. Well get that villa at Beaulieu. ^ I ve been 
looking at advertisements. There’s a darling place going ridicu- 
lously cheap. I must say I like being the wife of a successful 
novelist. Come and give me a kiss on the strength of it. 

They kissed over the coffee pot in the front room of a Queen 
Anne house in St Leonard’s Terrace. 

“Tut, tut, what’s all this, what’s all this? .asked ^ Mr. Jem- 
ingham, coming down to breakfast in his^ dressing gown. 
“Love-making at nine o’clock on a gray morning? A year, after 
marriage! Absurd! Unreasonable! What do I eat this 'morn- 
ing?” : 

^ ' 'H and decided that, he would eat some 

good-looking sausages. 


I 
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^‘Father!” cried Pearl, 'Trank lias done it again! Another 
masterpiece. We needn’t lapse into squalor just yet/’ 

''Good,” said Mr. Jerningham, "I should hate to leave this 
nice little hoitse, I dislike the idea of sleeping on the Embank- 
ment. Plas anyone seen the Morning Post?'' 

45 

"Success” bid not please the critics — or the more im- 
portant critics. It was not a question of damning with faint 
praise. They damned it with bell, book, and candle. They damned 
it in the morning newspapers and the weekly illustrateds. They 
reiterated their condemnation in the Sunday papers. The poorly 
paid reviewers of provincial papers took their cue from the 
more illustrious members of their craft. It began with a column 
of criticism from Mark Ambrose. It became a chorus after 
Lydia Beaumont had dealt with the novel in her weekly talks on 
the wireless. 

Brandon read these critical notices of his book as they ar- 
rived in little buff wrappers — ^they used to be green — from a 
press-cutting agency. At first he opened them at the breakfast 
table and sat reading them instead of getting on with his food, 
and could not hide his distress. Afterwards he took them up to 
his study and opened them there and was able to groan in pri- 
vate. Later still he pitched them straight into the fire without 
reading them. 

The keynote of this criticism had been struck by Mark Am- 
brose. He was frankly disappointed, he wrote. The author of 
The Way of Escape, overpraised, he thought, by many of his 
contemporaries, had failed to fulfil the promise of that earlier 
book, which, by some unaccountable freak of psychology, had 
thrilled the simple souls of the "groundlings” and obtained the 
vulgar distinction of becoming a best seller, an almost certain 
proof of sentimentality and bad craftsmanship. 

; ^ Nevertheless, The Way of Escape had revealed some quality 
of thought, some gleam of inspiration, some touch of sincerity, 
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which entitled the author to the ■ sympathetic consideration of 
seriotis critics, even though its flagrant appeal to the mob mind 
might prejudice the fastidious. In Success none of the quality 
of the previous novel had appeared. The. author had deliberately 
chosen a theme which might pander to 'the instincts and emo- 
tions of the middle-class mind— that stale oH theme of enor- 
mous wealth coming to a man of the people, lifting him from 
squalor to luxury, .from servitude to power, from a little house 
in Peckham .to a mansion in Mayfair. Is it not the most familiar 
plot of the movies — and now of the talkies— especially when 
produced by the American mind to whom financial success is 
the highest form of romance? 

^'Doubtless Mr. Brandon knozvs his public and has discovered 
the trick by which he induced them to clamour for Ms last novel 
at the libraries. He knows that this dream of wealth lurks in 
the subconsciousness of every little clerk and shop assistant^ 
and the little €ler¥s sweetheart and the shop assistant's best 
girl. It is the eternal story of Cinderella^ the deathless drama 
of Aladdin^ irresistible in its appeal to the half-baked mind and 
the passiomte desires of the poverty-stricken. It is impossible 
to blame an author for handling anew some common and fa- 
miliar theme. Shakespeare did so. Bahac did so. Arnold Bennett 
does so. Miss Eunice Bloggs has done so in that e^quisite^ 
delicate, and altogether satisfying novel, The Slander of the 
Salamander, which I reznewed in this column two zoeeks ago. 
But that common and familiar theme must be transmuted into 
new metal. It must he invested with new dignity. It must have 
nezv wine poured info old bottles. It must, take on the touch 
of the modern spirit. It must reveal some nem skill of crafts- 
manship. It must see life from some new angle of vision. We 
moderns demand that it shall be liberated from any strain of 
false sentiment and deal with life as it is to-day, ruthlessly, if 
need be, brutally, above all things intellectually. -Here Mr, 
Brandon has disappointed those who hoped in Ms future. It 
is indeed a bitter disappointment. He has not regarded his story 
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or his characters intellectually. They emerge through a mush of 
sentiment. The scene in which his rich man hears of the death 
of his son at the front is, frankly, an offence against, the art of 
fiction. It is false emotion. It is almost disgiisting. It is like the 
sob of a transpontine actor standing in the limelight with his 
eyes uplifted to the third row of the gallery. Really, Mr . Bran- 
don. Please! Pleased 

There was more of it — column of it. Brandon read it with 
a tuck between his eyebrows, and a twisted smile. Was his 
novel as bad as all that? Had he committed the unpardonable 
sin? Mark Ambrose had jumped on his stomach. He felt 
winded. He couldn't ignore criticism like that. Perhaps it was 
true. ... 

He went through his novel again, reading it nervously, with 
a sense of despair creeping into his brain. Certainly there were 
emotional scenes in it. He had believed them to be sincere and 
strong. But how could he tell? No man can be a judge of his 
own work. The only test of quality is its effect upon other 
minds. To Mark Ambrose it read like false sentiment. To Mark 
Ambrose it was almost disgusting. And Mark Ambrose would 
repeat — and did repeat — this sensation of disgust, in three of 
the morning papers with enormous circulations, and one Sun- 
day paper which was very influential 

Mr. Wix was also disappointed. In a kind way he suggested 
that the author seemed to have written his novel when his brain 
was tired. 

^Tt is/' he said, ^^the work of a tired man. It lacks sponta- 
neity. It is the flogging of a dead horse. Mr. Brandons charac- 
ters never come olive. They are puppets stuffed with sawd%ist. 
Prick them with a sharp scalpel of literary judgment and dust 
trickles out, not rich red blood. Frankly, I am bored zvith his 
rich old man, because I do not believe in him. All his minor 
characters are like the waxworks at Madame Tussaud's, and 
^ especially like the waxworks in the Chamber of Horrors, wear- 
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ing the fusty clothes in zvhich they committed their iminfer-- 
esting ‘murders. One's gorge rises at them. The scene in zvhich 
the father — a wealthy mamifacturer- — hears of the death of his 
son at the] front,, made me— shall I confess it? — slightly sick. 
It was not the sickness that comes from a sense of horror, still 
less from the divine shtidder of tragedy, hnt the sickness one 
has at the sight of an old man betraying the dignity of age by 
the imbecility of self-pity. Mr. Brandon's last novel was a 'best 
seller.' This new novel ought to heat all records as a popular 
success. They mill love it, bur undiscriminating public, otir mi- 
sophisticated souls who dwell in the obiter suburbs." 

Brandon read this review as he sucked an empty pipe. He, 
too, felt slightly sick — not because of the pipe. This was a 
knockout blow to any little self-conceit which sometimes buoyed 
him up. He was stricken, not because he was afraid of failure, 
but because as an artist he stood condemned by men who knew. 
He would never be able to write another line. These critics 
were killing him. He had never had much self-confidence. Now 
he had none, and without it no man can write a book or paint 
a picture or walk across the stage. He was like an actor who 
gets “the bird.’' There is no argument about it. The curtain 
goes down. The public objects to him. La comedia e finita. 

Lydia Beaumont, that intellectual lady, scalped him before 
exposing his body to the soldier ants. He heard her through the 
loud-speaker in Foster’s studio. 

“Lydia will be nice to you, my lad,” said Foster. “'Cheer up 
and listen to the nice kind lady. She’ll be on in three minutes.” 

“'Honestly, I don’t think I can bear it, old man,” said Bran- 
don. “I fear the worst” 

Foster was astonished at his cowardice. ■ 

“What, a fireman and afraid of bumps? My dear good ass, 
what the deuce does it matter what these little critics say? You 
know you’ve written a fine novel. I’ve told you so, haven’t I? 
Fm not a critic, thank God, but I know a novel when I read it. 
Now sit still and listen to a woman who loves you.” 
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“She’s going to give me hell,” said Brandon. “She wiped the 

floor wjth me when I met her at the dub.” 

“A little leg-pulling! I will say Lydia has a sense of humour 
Courage, my httle one. Pull your socks up. Thrust back that 
disordered lock of hair. Don’t look as if you were going over 
the top with a German barrage waiting for you.” 

Lydia Beaumont’s voice spoke into Foster’s studio. 

“And now I come to the new novel by the author of The 
Way of Escape, Mr. Francis Brandon. It is called Successi 
That IS the title which must have jumped into the subconscious- 
ness of a novelist who, unfortunately for himself, his art, and 
his public, became a best seller in two countries, as most of you 
know. These best sellers are difficult people to deal with from 
the point of view of literary criticism. Is it fair to judge their 
work by high standards? Must one take them seriously as 
artists and interpreters? Is it any use pretending that they 
attempt to deal with the real problems of life or to draw their 
characters according to the laws of human psychology? A 
dramatic critic does not put musical comedy or the latest revue 
to this test of actuality. He is pleased, or pretends he is pleased 
with the pretty legs of the dancing ladies. He laughs, or shrugs 
his shoulders at the humour of the leading comedian. A great 
deal of money has been spent on the production. A good many 
people depend on its financial success. He says a kind word for 
the show. 

“In the same way a novel by a best seller is a financial rather 
than a literary affair. It has its own technique, its own medium. 
The author is not attempting to depict life. He is trying to 
entertain his innumerable readers. He is trying to increase his 
pile at Mudie’s Library. He is not an artist. He does not pre- 
tend to be. He is repeating a formula which has succeeded 
before and may, he hopes, succeed again. That is perfectly 
legitimate. It belongs to the trade of boolanaking, which is 
honest and profitable. Mr. Brandon has repeated his formula 
as discovered in The Way of Escape. We have the same kind 
of ; characters, with a somewhat different environment. We 
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have the same emotion to wring, the hearts of novel-reading 
ladies with no intellectual pretensions who like a good cry — 
and why not? We have the same lack of style, lack of subtlety,, 
lack of delicacy and intuition, but the same old story — ^and 
again, why not? I confess I could not go farther than the scene 
where a successful father, disillusioned by wealth and disap- 
pointed by success, learns of the death of his son upon whom all 
his last hopes are set. The boy has been killed in the war. 

am a little tired of that easy appeal to cheap sentiment. 
Many boys were killed in the war. Many fathers grieved for 
them. Why churn up our most sacred memories by converting 
them into the sob-stuff of best-selling fictiq;i? Mr. Brandon, 
as an artist, has been ruined by success. His novel of that name 
writes his own epitaph. But as a best seller he will no doubt 
have the reward for which he has renounced his art.^^ 

Val Foster switched off the wireless and spoke with a sudden 
explosive violence. "‘A thousand curses on that cat woman ! May 
she marry a man who will scrag her on her wedding nightf’ 
Brandon was very quiet. ^Tt may be true/^ he said. '^That’s 
the worst of it.'^ 
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Pearl had set her heart on that villa at beaulieu. it 
was a very charming place, as Brandon agreed when she 
showed him some photographs from the agent. It was called 
Villa Graziosa, and stood out on a little promontory of its own, 
With stone terraces leading down to a strip of golden sand on 
the edge of the Mediterranean. There were gardens and per- 
golas under the blue sky of the Cote d’Azur, as shown in col- 
oured reproductions which did not minimize the blueness of the 
sky nor the redness of the roses, nor the golden glory of the 
mimosa. The tennis court was sheltered on one side by a cliff 
wall, gleaming white. ■ 

^ We could have a wonderful time here, darling,” said Pearl. 
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^^And Ws dirt cheap. Plenty of room: for Father I 'I 
lot of sun bathing. I shall lie for hours with next to nothing 
*on. I shall forget London fogs and the 'chatter of brainless girls 
and the dreary aspect of railings and bare trees as seen from 
St. Leonard’s Terrace. You shall have a well earned' rest from 
that eternal typewriter. I shan’t let you take it away with you. 
I know some amusing people in Nice and Monte Carlo — to say 
nothing of Cannes and San Remo. We’ll get up some tennis 
sets, and drink golden liquids out of little glasses to get cool 
again after good work at the net. Father will sneak off to 
Monte Carlo or Cannes to try out a new system. You and I will 
sit in the glamorous light of Mediterranean nights, talking now 
and then, but not too much, just drinking in beauty at every 
pore. You can make love to me as much as you like. It’s what 
people do in villas like the Villa Graziosa! It was built for love, 
with just enough luxury to make it feel naughty. I daresay it 
was built by a Russian grand duke for some liquid~eyed 
lady. . . 

Brandon listened with a smile about his lips and a worried 
look in his eyes. ^Tt sounds splendid. But I’m afraid we can’t 
affoi'd it just yet.” 

^Tooh!” said Pearl. 'That’s nonsense.” 

Brandon was holding some uninteresting-looking papers in 
his hand. He had been studying them in his own room. Several 
times lately he had been in consultation with an arithmetical 
expert who did little sums on little slips of paper and 
pronounced judgment. 

"Well, that’s how it seems to work out. Income tax, so much. 
Super-tax, so much. Deductions for legitimate expenses — we 
might squeeze ’em a bit on that.” 

Brandon’s literary agent had provided the raw material for 
these intricate calculations. Advance on The Way of Escape, 
Royalties from English sales. Royalties from American sales. 
Advance on Success. Sale of talkie rights. Translation rights. 
Articles in English magazines. Articles in American magazines. 
Short stories. Second serial rights of earlier novels. 
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Brandon explained the situation to Pearl 

'This inGome tax is a bit of a knock. I had no idea it was 
going to hit me quite as hard as all that. To tell the honest 
truth, I didn’t give a thought to it. At least, not enough tlioiigiit 
to see that I ought to economize a bit.” 

/'But we have economized!” said Pearl ''Who could live 
more simply than we do? A little house in Chelsea, one car, 
four servants, a few frocks to clothe one’s, iiakedness, enough 
to eat and not too much, an occasional visit to the theatre- The 
simple life, Frank, as even you must admit !” 

Brandon laughed quietly at this catalogue of expenses. 
Pearls few frocks had cost a frightening sum to a man who in 
the old days had bought his suits off the peg. Those four serv- 
ants seemed to have enormous appetites, to judge from the 
household bills. And Pearl had forgotten sundry loans to her 
father— that card-shuffling machine had not shown any profits 
yet — -loans to her brother, who was not getting many briefs 
just now, and various contributions to his own impecunious 
relatives. She had forgotten how many times they dined out 
at restaurants, how many dinner parties they had given until 
she began to get tired of them. All these things had mounted up 
amazingly. Having no head for arithmetic, he had not realized 
the high figure of his expenditure until a few weeks ago, when 
he had looked at his passbook and made some inaccurate addi- 
tion sums. Terrifying, even allowing for a margin of error. The 
interior decoration of a Queen Anne house seemed to cost as 
much as if it had been Buckingham Palace. Pearls quest for 
antique furniture had resulted in some staggering bills. That 
William and Mary tallboy, that set of Hepplewhite chairs — 
Holy Moses 1 

Then there was the garage for the car, and new tires, and 
petrol, and decarbonizing, and a dozen other items. Wines — 
liqueurs — cigars — quite a tidy little sum. Flowers for evening 
parties. Wedding presents to some of Pearls girl friends. Cer- 
tain expenses connected with Willowbrook Cottage, including 
repairs to roof, gardener’s wages, Mrs, Narracott’s wages ; new 
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mouse trap^wel!, he could afford the mouse traps! Laundrv 
Mis at St Leonar(f s Terrace. Household expenses generally^ 
Window cleaning. The premium on a Queen Anne house be- 
fore expenses oi window cleaning. More than the advance he 

was getting on Success. Rates and taxes. God, how it all 
mounted up! » u an 

M forgotten the sur- 
tax. Veiy foolish of him, of course, but previously he hadn’t 
had to pay that kind of tribute. ^ * 

It looked as if he would have to pay half the money he hat! 
^rned on rfe Way of Escape and the advance royities“ 
Unformnately, by a carelessness regarding money 
affairs, due to the simple fact that until recently he had never 
earned much money, he had already spent more than three quar- 
ters of that amount. How was he going to pay the Inland Reve- 
nue authorities such a considerable amount of money which 
at the moment it was not in his power to obtain? Success had 

hurt by them. The libraries recorded a falling off in public de- 
mand. It was not realizing the promise of The Way of Escape 

It s a most extraordinary thing,” said Brandon, “but when 
I was jwverty-stricken I never had a moment’s anxiety about 
financial affairs. Now that I have been earning preposterous 
sums I find I can t make both ends meet. There must be some- 
thing wrong somewhere. Have we been recklessly extravagant 
or something. Have I been behaving like a madman? We 
ought to have cut our coats according to our cloth, Pearl. We 
thought we had unlimited yards of cloth.” 

Pearl was perfectly cheerful about it. She refused to take it 
^riously. Frank had earned a good bit out of The Way of 
Escape. He was apt to exaggerate the vastness of it, not know- 
ing much about money, poor dear— -and there was no reason 
why he should not earn more, as long as he kept on writing. 

_ _ You must write a pot-boiler, darling,” she told him. “Some- 
thing more romantic. Get away from the lower middle classes 
to^ once. I m sure most novel-readers like to peep behind the 
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scenes of Mayfair. Look at Michael Arlen.' Abcjve all, 'they like 
a happy ending. I know I do!’’ 

She was tempting him to do the very things 'against w 
Lydia Beaumont had warned him, to sell his soul in the market 
place, ■ to write deliberately for the 'mob, to abandon art for the 
bestseller.' , , 

"'I must write as I feel,’’ he said gravely. '"I must write my 
own kind of stuff, whether it sells or whether it doesn’t” : 

“Idealist! Wouldn’t you write something light to save your 
wife from squalor and starvation? Am I less important' than 
your highbrow critics?” 

“One can’t prostitute one’s pen,” said Brandon, but Be knew 
that he would write police-court news or any kind of muck if it 
were really a question of saving Pearl from unhappiness. 

She laughed at his anxiety and rubbed the wrinkles out o£ 
his forehead with the tips of her fingers. 

“Cheer up, Frank! We’re not in the bread line yet. Tell the 
income-tax robbers that they’ll jolly well have to wait. Your 
next book will put things all right. Meanwhile, I’ve set my heart 
on the Villa Grazlosa. I propose we take it for three months 
from February. I shall have to let them know to-morrow. The 
agent says they have another offer.” 

Brandon was distressed. He hated to disappoint Pearl. I£ 
she had set her heart upon a thing he would go hungry that she 
might have it. But he had a horror of getting into debt or living 
in advance of speculative earnings. If they took that villa it 
would mean dreadful anxiety, if. not actual debt. Supposing he 
fell ill? Supposing he couldn’t write another novel? Supposing 
the next novel fell dead on the bookstalls as his early works 
had done? He would have to pay that income tax and surtax, 
which would eat up all his savings for the past year, after such, 
heavy expenses. 

“Fm afraid we can’t have that villa, Pearl,” lie said gloomily. 
“Can’t you forget it? Next year, perhaps. Honestly, we can’t 
afford it.” 

“But, my darling,” cried .Pearl, '“you’ve lost your sense of 
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htimotir again. We can' afford it perfectly. Why, you're making 
more money than almost any other novelist. Every word you 
write is worth its w^eight in gold. If were paid as much for 
the w'orcls that drop from my ruby lips — — " 

“Fm spending more than Fm earning," said Brandon. 

^ She reminded him that he had bought and furnished a house. 
That was not an annual expenditure, unless he decided to keep 
a mistress. He was extremely bad at arithmetic. He simply 
didn’t understand the value of money. It frightened him. She 
had often noticed that he became timid if he bought a few flow- 
ers or a five-and-ninepenny seat at a cinema. He wasn’t used to 
such wild extravagance! It seemed to him criminal. 

“That darling villa will be good for your health, Frank. It 
will earn its own keep. It will help you to write your next novel. 
And it’s going at a bargain because of a slump in prices. Now 
let me write out a telegram, and you can walk round to the post 
office and send it off." 

“Pearl," said Brandon rather gravely, “I don’t want you to 
take that villa. It wouldn’t be honest. We’ve spent beyond our 
means — for this year, anyhow. It’s a staggering blow — ^that in- 
come tax. . . , And I’m nervous about my work. The critics 
have knocked the stuffing out of me, I may never write another 
novel." 

“Rubbi^!" laughed Pearl. “Pull your socks up, Frank! Kill 
that inferiority complex. And above all, send off that little 
telegram and ease my beating heart, which is quite set upon the 
Villa Graziosa." 

Brandon held one of her hands. 

“I really can’t. I really won’t, my dear. You mustn’t ask me 
to take on any fresh expense." 

“But, Frank, I’m asking you to send off that telegram !" 

For the first time since their marriage — for almost the first 
time — she looked at him impatiently, surprised that he should 
refuse her something she wanted very much, angrily, even, be- 
cause he persisted in an argument which seemed to her quite 
’ foolish and unreasonable. 
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''My darling/’ he pleaded, “don’t take that villa. I should be 
tortured with anxiety. Aren’t you satisfied with this old house? 
Isn’t it charming enough? Our little home!” 

“I want a change,” she told him, and her voice was cold and 
just a little hard. 

“We could stay at Willowbrook Cottage,” he argued, “Or 
with your grandmother. She has asked us down a dozen times.” 

“I want the sun,” said Pearl. “I want to see a blue sky again* 
Frank, aren’t you going to send off that telegram?” 

'Tm afraid not. Don’t ask me to, dearest.” 

“Very well.” 

That illustrated booklet, advertising the Villa Graziosa with 
its gardens and pergolas under a blue sky, dropped from her 
hand to the rug in front of the fireside. She did not stoop to 
pick it up, but went very quickly across the room, and Frank 
Brandon saw that his wife’s lips were trembling and that her 
eyes were filled with tears. 

He sprang up and followed her. 

“Pearl! Darling! Don’t you understand? Of course I would 
love you to go to the Riviera. It’s only because I’m getting a bit 
anxious 

She shook off his arm as he tried to embrace her. 

“Don’t ! . , . You’re alw’-ays anxious ! . . . It’s absurd/’ 

She went out of the room and left him there, feeling stricken., 
A few minutes later he crept up to their bedroom and found 
that she had locked the door. When he called out to her softly, 
she did not answer, and Kemp came down the passage in liis 
sinister, stealthy way. 

“Are you dressing to-night, sir?” 

Of course he had heard Brandon calling to his wife through 
the locked door. Probably when he got down to the kitchen lie 
would wdnk at the parlourmaid and say, “A bit of a tiff 'up- 
stairs. The mistress has locked the governor out of her room. 
It always begins that way.” 

That was what Brandon imagined, because he w^as a novel- 
ist and often overheard imaginary conversations like that. He, 
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went downstairs and sat in the drawing room until Kemp came 
and turned up the lights. Then he went up to his study and 
locked his own door. Now there were two locked doors in this 
house in St. Leonard’s Terrace. 


Mr. jehwingham spoke to brandon about the income 
tax after a private talk with Pearl. 

“It’s nothing less than robbery, my dear fellow. Let me 
have a look at those infernal papers with their illiterate English 
and preposterous jargon. Not that I want to pry, but I might 
advise you how to get a bit olf.” 

Brandon handed over his papers. He did not mind his father- 
in-law knowing how much he earned and how much he had to 
pay. It was better for him to know the exact figures than to 
imagine that Brandon was earning as much as most people be- 
lieved to be the inexhaustible wealth of a best seller. 

Mr. Jerningham put on his pince-nez and w'ent through the 
figures, while Brandon watched him. He raised his eyebrows, 
smiled sardonically, laughed harshly, groaned, with a variety 
of expression which astonished Brandon and amused him. 
Finally he pitched the papers away from him as though he could 
not bear to look at them any longer. 

“Iniquitous!” he cried. “Highway robbery. Bolshevism and 
blackmail. Oh, God, that England should come to this, should 
suffer this, should lie down under this. Where is our ancient 
spirit? Where is liberty? Where are the rights of private prop- 
erty? The thing, my dear Frank, is a brutal outrage.” 

Brandon’s sense of humour, not perhaps strong on the sur- 
face, not generally acknowledged by his friends, came up from 
the depths of gloom and twisted his lips into a faint smile. 

; “It isn’t pleasant, but other people have to face it. Some- 
body has to pay the war debts and an annual budget of eight 
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hundred million pounds. I don^t want to shirk my fair share/^ 

Mr. Jerningham was as angry as though it were his own 
money that was being demanded. 

“My dear fellow, for heaven^s sake don^t talk sudi nonsense. 
Blasphemous nonsense, if you will forgive my saying so. This 
kind of thing makes my blood boil. It makes me feel murder- 
ous. I want to go out and kill a government official or a politi- 
cian.” 

Brandon endeavoured to calm him down. 

“One must be reasonable, sir. The only person I Marne is 
myself, I ought to have foreseen the amount I should have to 
pay. I was a fool to spend the money in advance.” 

Mr. Jerningham took one of Brandon’s cigars. They were 
good cigars, specially provided for him by a thoughtful son- 
in-law. 

I* I am not an imreasonable man,” he said. “If I speak with 
some heat now and then it is because I am intolerant of injus- 
tice and blackmail. I refuse to look the other way when I find 
the hand of a pickpocket reaching for my wallet. I would even 
pardon a poor devil who wants to steal my money to buy 
himself a meal and a nighf s lodging, but I refuse to find ex- 
tenuating circumstances for a gang of politicians who rob hard- 
working people of their legitimate earnings in order to support 
a system of social demoralization by which they have bribed 
their way to power. What do I find in those infernal papers, 
Frank? A demand for half the money you have made by your 
genius — ^your one book, which may be the fine flower of' your 
life, 

“AH your thoughts, all your agonies of heart and mind, all 
your inspiration, went into that book — ^which I confess I have 
not yet read. It is not a business. It is not a trade. It is not 
the routine w^'ork of a factory. There is no guarantee that you 
may write another book of the same quality or with the same 
success. It is not a regular income, Tt is your capital. But the 
government treats it as: one year’s: income and demands not 
only a pound of flesh but half your living' body and soul. 
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Shameful ! Yoo must refuse to pay. If necessary you must go to 
prison rather than pay. This country will never be saved until 
thousands of people are willing to go to prison rather than pay 
this tribute to a blackmailing government which is taking the 
wealth of the hard-working classes to pamper the idle and the 
inefficient and those who want everything for nothing. Educa- 
tion must be paid for. By whom ? By the fathers of the children 
who go to school? Certainly not. Not a penny of income tax 
for them. By you, my dear Frank! By me! By my father's 
death duties. Who pays for all this so-called social service 
wdiich is weakening our national fibre? Those who receive its 
benefits? Those who vote for more public expenditure? Cer- 
tainly not! It is paid by the sweat of mind, the agony of soul 
of men who burn the midnight oil, like you, my dear fellow. 
The creators of the nation's wealth are being taxed to death to 
maintain a system of State-endowed laziness. Unless England 
revolts against this iniquity, England will perish and will de- 
serve to perish." 

Brandon listened with a faint smile about his lips. It was 
amusing that his father-in-law should be so fierce on the subject 
of this income tax while he himself, as the victim, felt no burn- 
ing sense of injustice. Ele was asked to pay a lot of income tax 
because he had earned a lot of income — far too much out of one 
novel. Perhaps there was something in Mr. Jerningham’s argu- 
ment that the lower orders, as he called them, should contribute 
a bit to income tax and pay a few pence a week for their chil- 
dren’s schooling. It w^'Quld give them a sense of responsibility 
for national expenditure. But he was all for a better redistribu- 
tion of wealth which had happened since the war, and he 
aroused his father-in-law's wrath by saying so. 

''Redistribution of wealth? My dear lad, that's wdiat the 
burglar is after when he pinches a lady's pearls off her dressing 
table. Do you stand for the ethics of the thieves' kitchen?" 

"I believe in more equality of reward for service. There are 
too many people in this country who accumulate millions while 
others starve." 
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Mr. Jerningham raised Ms hands with a look of consterna- 
tion. 

“After all our discussions, you still put up these sentimental 
falsities? Nobody is Carving in England ' to-day. Nobody is 
allowed to starve. The)?’ are generously nourished at the nation's 
expense. We are spending one hundred million pounds a year 
on poor relief. Utterly unproductive. In many cases it is better 
not to work than to work. By taxing industry and wealth we 
are creating more unemployment, because capital is no longer 
available for the development of trade. The old landowners 
can no longer carry on their agriculture. They turn away their 
labourers, their gardeners, their grooms. The gentry have to 
sell their old mansions and sneak into little houses in side streets 
where they polish up the door knockers and pretend to look 
smart with one maidservant. Is that good for the country? 
Doesn't it increase the number of people clamouring for doles?'' 

“It's the inevitable penalty of transition," said Brandon stub- 
bornly. “Meanwhile the slums have lost their old stench. The 
people have been lifted up. They wear decent clothes. They 
have more happiness. I'm all on their side. I should be a cad if 
I squealed because I have to pay tribute on a high income." 

Mr. Jerningham looked at him with a kind of exasperation. 

“It's people like you, Frank, who are dragging down dear old 
England to a second-rate power, and perhaps even to inevita- 
ble ruin. You are like the intellectual aristocrats who played 
with the revolutionary ideas in the eighteenth century because 
they believed in the slush of Rousseau's Social Contract. Re- 
sult: the September massacres and the guillotine. I am not a 
man who has any love for the big financial crooks who juggle 
with high finance and make millions, by dishonest deals. Most 
of them dodge the income tax. Some, of them commit suicide, 
like poor Chantry, when the game goes against them. I leave' 
them out of my argument. But I resent the murder of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, the bleeding of the solid old middle class, the 
blackmail of the old landowning class. I believe in the rights of ' 
private property. I will not surrender to the immorality of the 
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Socialist creed nor bow the knee to Bolshevism. As an aristo- 
crat, I defy the clamour of a thieving proletariat.” 

He stood up with his hand to his hip as though it rested on a 
sword hilt. He raised his head proudly and defiantly as though 
standing on a tumbril on his way to the guillotine, scornful of a 
howling mob. 

“I believe in the decent welfare of the little people,” said 
Brandon. 

They exchanged heated words. The conversation became 
farcical. Here was Brandon, with those income-tax papers on 
the floor at his feet, defending the tax collectors who were 
demanding half his earnings on his one successful novel. Here 
was Mr. Jerningham, who had been living in Brandon’s house, 
smoking his cigars, drinking his wine, ordering clothes at 
Brandon’s expense, and accusing his son-in-law of being a Bol- 
shevik and on the side of the robbers. 

“There is only one thing to do,” said Mr. Jerningham, when 
the heated atmosphere had cleared a little. “Shake the dust of 
England off your feet, my lad. It is no place for a self- 
respecting man. Take that villa at Beaulieu. Tell the Inland 
Revenue to go to hell. Explain to them that you can no longer 
afford to live in a country which robs men of their just reward. 
Like other literary gentlemen, you will live on the Riviera and 
read the Paris Daily Mail for news of a blighted and bankrupt 
nation which was once your own.” 

“No,” said Brandon. “I’m damned if I do. I refuse to be 
exiled. I would rather be poor in England than rich in any 
other place.” 

“Consider,” said Mr. Jerningham. “There is a blue sky at 
Beaulieu. There is golden sunshine shining on the rocks. For 
lialf the sum you pay for this little old house in the fog you can 
; buy a white palace with rose gardens and pergolas. Pearl has 
, . set her heart on it, Frank. Why not please your wife and save 
i vi your money?” 

' : “It is too near Monte Carlo,” said Brandon bitterly. 
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Mr>: Jerningliam raised his' eyebrows and one of liis delicate 

fiands., , ' 

• “Unfair, old boy. Below the belt, for once. IVe never bor- 
rowed from you to pay my gambling debts/' 

That was true. But because he had lost on his famous sys- 
tem he had come to live in Brandon's house. 

“I put it to you, Frank. Pearl is craving for a change from 
this wet, damp climate. She is a sun worshipper like myself. 
She is a restless little lady, like most of the Jeriiingham women. 

' For your own happiness and for hers, I recommend that, villa at 
Beaulieu. We could have a very good time there. I could get 
back my fonn at golf. I could put you up at the Sporting Club. 
I could bring along some amusing people whom you would like 
to know. You could get a new background for your novels, a 
new atmosphere. You could make a long nose at the income 
tax on future profits." 

“I would rather live in Willowbrook Cottage," said Brandon 
miserably. 

But he sent oS that telegram to the Villa Graziosa. Pearl had 
set her heart on it. 


48 

The villa graziosa at beaijliexj- was almost as good as 
its photographs suggested. It had a terraced garden with per- 
golas upon which rambling roses climbed. Bushes of mimosa 
gleamed with a wealth of gold, A red tennis court was shel- 
tered by the white wa}I of a chalk cliff. After three days. of rain 
with a wind that cut like a knife, and a gray sky over a gray 
sea— “What about this Cote d’Azur?" asked' 'Brandon gloom- 
ily' — ^the sun came out in a blazing glory, the sky was deeply 
blue, the sea was an emerald lake,.- the snow-covered peaks of 
the Alpes Maritimes glistened as though strewn with powdered 
diamonds, beautiful shadows' were flung across their rocks^ 
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the stone walls of the white villa were splashed with tlie wine- 
coloured purple of bougainvillea, and there were oranges and 
lemons ripening between groves of olives. 

Not far from the Villa Graziosa was the enormous palace of 
the Bristol Hotel, dazzling white in its parklike garden, and 
looking like an enchanted castle at night in the velvet darkness, 
with all its windows lighted. And when this darkness fell, and 
the chill which always came just before twilight was followed 
by the warm and languorous breath of a Riviera night, the 
coastline was outlined by thousands of twinkling lamps and 
innumerable windows in villas up the mountain sides shone out 
like stars. There was a white radiance above Monaco and Monte 
Carlo. The hilltop villages of Eze and Roquebrune were darkly 
etched with points of light. Along the Grande Corniche — ^that 
high winding way along the mountain side — cars passed like 
fireflies. On the lower road, between Villefranche and Monte 
Carlo, their lamps swept like searchlights through the tunnels 
and along the face of the cliffs. Not even advertisement can 
vulgarize this beauty. 

The villa had colour-washed walls and polished floors. Some 
man of taste had furnished it, not overcrowding its rooms, 
except Pearl’s bedroom, where there was a touch of tawdri- 
ness. So it seemed to Brandon when he looked at the bed with 
rose-coloured hangings, and the dressing table tied up in pink 
bows, and the shaded lamps carried by gilt cupids, and the 
gilded mirrors and the Persian rugs. 

"The nest of a love bird!” cried Pearl, laughing, when she 
saw it first. “I don’t think she was a respectable married 
woman, the little lady who slept here first.” 

"It reeks with stale scent,” said Brandon, sniffing disapprov- 
ingly. 

“Toutes les Fleurs! Rather pleasant. They spray you with it 
at Grasse. You and I must go there, Frank.” 

Mr. Jerningham had a bedroom looking out over the 
Mediterranean. It was barely furnished, but he had brought a 
trunkload of clothes and a dressing case elaborately provided 
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with gold-topped 'bottles and ivory-backed brtishes-~a relic of 
his youthinl dandyisni.,. 

;^‘'TMs does me as an old campaigner, he remarked. can 
put tip; with; the Simple Life, especially .when it"s next door to 
Monte CarlodI , 

■' ^:Now, Father!” said Pearl warningly, ‘^don't you go off the 
deep; end. You. know what happened last year!” 

Mr. Jerningham laughed good-naturedly. 

^Tord, ,yes! I came a bit of a whopper. My system broke 
down hopelessly. Fll jusjt crawl round the tables now and then 
and 'watch other fools lose their money. A mug’s game! . . . 
but very amusing now and then.” 

Fie turned to Brandon with his charming smile. 

‘Til put you up at the Sporting Club, Frank. If s worth 
your while to drop in now and then. Good copy for a novel. 
Strange types, my dear fellow ! If you feel like trying your luck 
with a few pounds, you can just get the thrill of it as a new 
experience.” 

“It’s not my game,” answered Brandon firmly. “I should 
hate to fling away a few pounds. They mean too many words 
which are difficult to wu'ite. Besides . . 

He did not say that “besides,” but Pearl interpreted Ms 
thoughts: 

“Besides, with all the unemployed and the down-and-outs, 
it’s a wicked shame, Father!” 

She' squeezed her husband’s arm and leaned her head against 
his shoulder. She was v ^ry sweet to him because he had' yielded 
about the Villa Graziosa. 

“The man with' the conscience,” she said teasingly. 

Brandon allowed his conscience — perhaps it w^as just . an 
inferiority: complex— to be lulled by his surroundings. The 
climate is not of a kind in ..which the conscience becomes net ive. 
It is exceedingly relaxing to body and mind. Even Pearl did 
not play much tennis on that red court below the white cliff, 
although several of her father’s friends showed up in white 
flannels with rackets to match and played a few leisurely games 
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before they retired to a shady corner to cool down over cock- 
tails provided by Kemp. Pearl had insisted upon bringins' 
Kemp! ^ ® 

They were delighted to see Mr. Jemingham and his daughter 
on fte Cote d’Azur again. Most of them called Pearl by her 
Christian name and kissed her cheek, to the annoyance of 
Brandon agairi. They were retired colonels and majors livin®' in 
permanent exile from England because of reduced circum- 
stances. Pearl had once described them to Brandon in his coun- 
try cottage. 

‘Tn the morning they read the Paris edition of the Daily 
Mail and curse the Labour Party. In the afternoon they play 
golf and curse the caddies. At half-past four they amble into 
the Scottish tea rooms 'at Nice, Cannes, or Mentone, and make 
a loud hawing at the back of their throats, and curse the climate 
over toasted buns.” 

'The hospitality of the Villa Graziosa enabled them to vary 
their day’s programme. Their tennis was not successful. “Too 
strenuous!” as they remarked, sinking into deck chairs after 
putting a few balls over the net. They were getting a bit stiff 
at the knees. Anno Domini, old boy!” But they found it very 
pleasant to talk over old times with Jemingham. 

_ Brandon listened to this talk while his eyes smiled at Pearl, 
sitting in her bathing dress with an exotic-looking wrap, sun- 
basking so that at the end of a week her arms and legs were 
bronzed. He didn t quite like this public exposure of her 
beauty, especially as one of these elderly exiles— Major Vernon 
Brabazon- Vernon — chaffed her about it with affected gallantry 
after fixing his monocle. 

“Exquisite lady! Lovely legs! By Gad, Pearl, you make 

me believe in fairies/^ 

^ They asked about old friends. Dear old Charlie Best. Sold 
his house in Hertfordshire? Those infernal death duties, of 
course. . . . Freddie Haversham? Died of pneumonia? Oh, 
poor old Freddie! One of the best. A very fine cavalry officer. 
(U.i. Cynthia Cholmondeley? A grandmother. By Jove— -in- 
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credible i It seems only the other day that she was flirting with 
every good-looking subaltern in Simla'. 

Presently, and inevitably, they discussed the conditions in 
England. No hope for the old country while Socialism was 
rampant. Those Labour fellows were dragging it down to ruin. 
The old landed gentry had been taxed out of existence. We 
should lose India and Egypt, as sure as fate. The Dominions 
w^ere breaking away. England would become like Holland or 
Belgium- — ^a little bourgeois state. Hellish! 

And then, Riviera gossip, scandal, arrivals and departures, 
new members of the British colony, the old habitues. That old 
woman Countess Bernitzi had lost all her money at the tables 
and was found lying dead of starvation in a pension at Monaco. 
Two little hussies from tire Ziegfeld Follies had broken the 
bank last month. A phenomenal run of luck ! A French vicomte 
had shot himself in the gardens after a bad break. No fuss 
made, of course. The usual hushing up. Violet Lovelace had 
had her face lifted, poor old soul! She looked twenty years 
younger — not a day older than forty-five. Very unnatural. 

“Good heavens, I thought she was dead years ago!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Jerningham. 

Major Vernon Brabazon-Vernon laughed so much that his 
monocle dropped- from his eye. He pulled out a little notebook 
in which he jotted something down. 

“I’m keeping a list,” he explained. “It’s called the Book of 
the Living Dead. Whenever anybody says, ‘Good heavens, I 
thought he — or she — ^was dead years ago !’ I add another name 
to my list. You’d be surprised how many I get in the Sporting 
Club.” 

Brandon was bored with this sort of talk. He was surprised 
that Pearl found it amusing. He felt sorry for these middle- 
aged exiles, cut off from their old roots, living “on the cheap,” 
as Pearl had often told him, in second-class pensions or gim- 
crack villas. 

“Poor old dears,” said Pearl. “I’m rather fond of them. 
I’ve known them since I was a flapper before the war. I used 
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to flirt with them when they were ten years younger. Major 
Vernon asked me to marry him. Once or twice I thouo'ht I 
would, when I was fed up with foreign governesses.” 

“Horrible thought !” said Brandon jealously. 

Pearl tucked her hand through his arm and strolled with 
him through the terraced garden. They sat together on the 
strip of sand, hot beneath them in the midday sun. Pearl 
pipped off her wrap and lay at full length, with her head in 
Brandon s lap, and he thrilled to her beauty again. 

Isn t this wonderful !” she said with her eyes shut and her 
face to the sun. “February ! Think of the fogs in St. Leonard’s 
Terrace. Glory be to the sun!” 

“I must be doing some work,” said Brandon. “It’s time I 
started a new novel. I’m getting anxious.” 

“Anxious about what, darling?” 

About work — ^and money. I wrote that check for the 
income tax. Frightening ! I must get busy again to make both 
ends meet. There’s precious little in the bank. Pearl.” 

“How you do worry!” she laughed. “Father never worries 
about things like that. He never has worried. I’ve never 
worried. Why worry?’* 

She spoke with a kind of drowsiness in her voice. Before he 
had made up his mind to answer that question of ‘‘Why 
worry ?” she was asleep with a smile about her lips. 

Brandon sat there with her head in his lap, thinking out a 
new novel. He had a theme for a plot. He had even started the 
first chapter. He had made up his mind that he would have to 
steal away from Pearl and do some serious work. He would 
have to resist the spell of this sunshine and get down to his 
typewriter, which he had brought after all, though Pearl had 
HvSked him to leave it behind. He would have to exercise more 
self-control and concentrate on the new novel. Otherwise they 
would all be in the cart. Pearl and Mr. Jerningham and the 
house in St Leonard’s Terrace, and various relations, and the 
servants, and that pallid blighter Kemp, all depended for their 
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comfort on the working of his brain. Success had been a 
definite failure in spite of its name. Pearl said, “Why worry?” 
but he had to worry. And the worst of it was that worry came 
between his thoughts and his typewriter. Or perhaps it was 
the climate— so enervating, so relaxing, so languorous. 

Several times he took his t)^ewriter into the garden after 
breakfast, when Pearl was still in bed, after a late night at the 
Sporting Club or a gala evening at the Bristol, where she had 
met some of the younger crowd, and danced to a jazz band, 
and thrown streamers round the necks of unknown men, and 
fought battles of confetti with other girls. It was very difficult 
to concentrate. His head ached a bit. His eyes were dazzled by 
the sunlight. Those snow-covered peaks looked marvellous 
under a blue sky. Some peasants were singing as they trudged 
down a mule track. There was a white yacht creeping round 
the point with its brasswork shining. . . . Chapter II. A scene 
in an employment agency in the King’s Road, Chelsea. 
Domestic servants wanted. Governesses. A girl wants a job for 
the sake of a baby who has arrived in an unfriendly world. Has 
never been in service before. Knows French. Quite willing to 
be a parlourmaid in a nice family. Or perhaps a nursery 
governess. Anything. But nothing doing at the moment. 
Previous experience necessary. ... 

What muck! And all the critics would be waiting to tear 
him to pieces, to drag him down by ridicule, to accuse him of 
false sentiment and bad art, and commercialized fiction. Lydia 
Beaumont would have something to say again about “best 
sellers,” suggesting that he was a cheap-Jack in the market 
place. And she would be right. He would have to stand in the 
market place. If he didn’t make a success this time, he couldn’t 
make both ends meet. Pearl would have to go without frocks. 
She would have to be shabby-genteel again. They would have 
to do things “on the cheap.” ... 

That girl in the employment agency. The hard-faced lady 
with pince-nez, who knows her type and guesses her 
trouble. ... 
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Glorious sun- 

Mr. Jerningham appears, in white flannels, with white shoes 
Impossible to work. Damn that glorious sunshine! How caii 
anyone work when the sun is hot on a February morning? Far 
better the fog m St. Leonard's Terrace, in a quiet room with 
gas fire. 

Hullo, Frank! 'Working? Come and have a bathe.” 
t,„J Pearl ready for the sea, in a silk wrap with scarlet 
buttei flies, and bare feet in red slippers. She stretches out her 
arms to the sun. 

"Glory be to the sun !” she cries. 

It is quite impossible to work. 

_ Brandon decided that he would work after dinner. From 
nine oclock till midnight. Perhaps now and then until two 
o clock m the morning, if he felt in the mood for it. But Pearl 
hked sitting on the veranda after dinner, watching the 
^inkling lights on the coastline. She liked to have his arms 
about her. She liked to lean her head against him. 

Don’t go tapping that old typewriter, Frank! I’m sure 
you ve J>ne enough work to-day. This is one of our good 

t 3 on”°"^ dirty old 

Or Pearl became restless for amusement. 

Let s put m an hour at the Sporting Club. Don’t you like 
watching all the strange types?” 

No, Brandon didn’t like watching them, those painted old 
arridans with scraggy hands grabbing their winnings— or 
other peoples winnings; those hard-mouthed, cod-eyed men 
utterly expressionless, who staked heavily and lost or won 
without a glimmer behind their masks; those anxious, restless 
women who couldn’t hide their fear when the numbers ran 
against them and the croupiers raked in their chips; those old 
a 1 u^ w 0 whispered to each other in corners and lied un- 
, eeasmgly about their gains and losses. The rooms were stifling. 
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and the atmosphere was heavy with scent and the reek of 
cigars. 

Brandon watched all these faces passing. There was hardly 
one of them which did not look nexirotic, unhealthy, sinister, or 
vicious. Perhaps that was too sweeping. Here and there were 
young women whose eyes sparkled brighter than their jewels, 
and a few men of soldierly or naval type, gray-eyed and tanned. 
It was easy to see that they were not regular visitors. They 
had not been devitalized or dehumanized. 

One evening a tall, thin man with golden hair fading and 
thinning, and blue eyes blinking behind his glasses, stared at 
Brandon once or twice and then spoke to him, 

‘^Aren’t you Francis Brandon? HavenT I seen you at the 
Pen and Palette Club?’’ 

It was Waiter Diamond, author of innumerable detective 
tales. 

you’ve become a best seller,” he said when he had estab- 
lished identity. “I suppose you’re going to join the gay throng 
of tax dodgers. We novelists are all doing it — and why not ?” 

^'I prefer to live in England,” said Brandon. 

Walter Diamond blinked his pale-blue eyes again and made 
a gesture of incredulity with a long thin hand. 

''Pas possible! No one can live in England. One can starve 
to death in England. One can commit suicide in England — ^but 
one cannot live in England. Not with the income tax at four- 
and-sixpence in the pound, and the surtax rising steeply so 
that one has to work half the year, not for oneself, not for 
one’s family, not for one’s nation, but for the Ghancellor of the 
Exchequer and his band of brigands. I decided that I w’^otild 
live in a sunny clime, put by a bit for my old age when the poor 
old bean begins to get tired, and visit England now and then 
to see the changes in Piccadilly. You must come out' to my 
villa one day. It’s rather delicious, -and I have a very good 
cook. . . . Who is that charming-looking lady— like a portrait 
of Lady liamilton by Romney-?” . — ■ ■ 

wife,” said Brandon.’ :: 
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He introduced the man, and Pearl was delighted to meet 
him, having read some of his novels. Brandon knew in his heart 
that she preferred them to The W ay of Escape and Success and 
other tales told on his typewriter. 

think I must have a little flutter, Frank,” she said later 
in the evening. “Give me five pounds. Just to try my luck.^' 

He hated to part with five pounds. In spite of the climate, 
his conscience pricked him, just as she had said it would. Five 
pounds ^vould keep a slum family for two weeks in Walworth. 
But he watched Pearl play and became slightly less worried in 
his conscience — ^that absurd conscience! — when she began to 
win. Other people watched her because of the colour in her 
cheeks and her shining eyes, and her ripples of laughter when 
she backed the right numbers. The croupiers smiled at her and 
seemed glad that she won. They smiled again when they raked 
away her winnings. 

“Change another five pounds, Frank. Pm enjoying myself 
to-night. It's worth it, and Pm going to be lucky.” 

Brandon tried to persuade her to leave the table, but she 
wouldn't hear of it, 

“Just for once, Frank! It will all come back. You watch 
me:/' 

She had another run of luck — quite a pile of chips. She 
would have been well in hand if she had left when Brandon 
whispered to her again. 

“Don't yon think you’d better leave it now?” 

“Oh, one must be sporting. Follow your luck. That’s the 
game,” 

Luck let her dowm in the last half hour. Brandon had 
parted with twenty pounds when at last he took her back to the 
Villa Graziosa. 

“An expensive evening,” he remarked quietly as they drove 
back in a hired car. 

“Great fun, don’t you think?” she answered. “You must 
admit I had a run for my money.” 

“Yes, but the money ran faster,” said Brandon gloomily. 
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^Twenty of the best, Pearl. Enough for a new frock. Five 
weeks' wages to Kemp. Half the price of a short story in. an 
English „ magazine.” 

‘'Yes, but one doesn't live by bread alone," said Pearl. 'T 
must get a thrill now and again. It's in my blood. The reckless 
Jerninghams ! We mustn't be bored. We decline to be bored. 
It's that naughty great-aunt of mine. I can feel her tingling 
sometimes. She tempts me to do the things I didn't ought to 
do, as they say in the Prayer Book, and to leave undone the 
things I most dislike to do. By the by, what's happened to 
Father?” ■ 

Brandon had seen Mr. Jerningham in the baccarat room, 
very much engaged, and Pearl became anxious. 

‘Tm afraid Father is asking for trouble again,” she re- 
marked thoughtfully. “There's the light of adventure in his 
eyes. . . . One can lose an awful lot of money at baccarat.” 

Mr. Jerningham lost what he called a trivial sum. Sixteen 
pounds that night. Pie won it back the next evening and had a 
bit over, with which he bought Pearl a pretty trinket in a shop 
at Monaco. It was very sweet of him, she thought. 

Brandon generally knew when he had won. He walked more 
jauntily through the gardens of the Bristol Hotel, where they 
went to tea sometimes. He talked more eloquently about the 
law of probabilities and the mystery of Chance. He insisted 
upon paying for cocktails and coffees. He was pleased to have 
a little money to burn. When he lost he became silent and 
thoughtful and waved his hand towards Brandon when tlie 
waiter appeared with the bill. 

“My turn to-morrow, dear lad.” 

He was uncommonly thoughtful for several days towards the 
end of the first month in the Villa Graziosa. Brandon feared 
the worst and spoke to Pearl about it. 

“I’m afraid your father has. been losing heavily. He can't 
keep away from those infernal rooms, and he looks as tliough 
his luck had run out.” 

Pearl reassured him. 
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“He’s only playing for small stakes. Just a pound or two 
down, he tells me. That won’t ruin him. And he gets a lot 
of enjoyment out of it. The little thrill that tickles up the 
Jerningham blood!” 

It was a few evenings later when Brandon knew that his 
father-in-law had underestimated his losses in talking to Pearl. 

Brandon was working after Pearl had gone to bed. Mr. 
Jerningham had taken the Bristol bus to Monte Carlo after 
dinner. He had promised to be back before midnight, but 
Brandon looked up from his typewriter after finishing his 
third chapter and was startled to see that the little travelling 
clock on the sideboard pointed to twenty minutes past three, 
and Mr. Jerningham was not home yet. 

“That infernal gambling!” thought Brandon. “It’s a 
disease.” 

He stepped out to the veranda, from which he could see 
the coastline. Some of the lights had gone out, but there was 
still the white radiance over Monaco. A warm breath laden 
with the sharp herblike smell of mimosa came from the garden. 
The sea was touched with silver by a crescent moon. The silence 
of this Riviera night was profound and magical until it was cut 
by the shriek of a klaxon horn. That would be the Bristol 
bus, bringing home the gamblers, some of them excited by 
winning a bit, most of them poorer than they had gone forth, 
A mug’s game ! That Sporting Club was worse than an opium 
den. When once the poison had infected people’s minds they 
couldn’t resist it. They worshipped the goddess of Luck, who 
smiled at them with snake-like eyes and teased them on to spill 
their money at her feet. There was something devilish about it. 
Decent women pawned their jewels and furs to make one more 
throw. They uttered incantations to get on the right side of 
Luck. They indulged in absurd superstitions and believed in 
some magic of numbers. 

, ; “I can’t see the sense of it,” thought Brandon. “The odds 
are always against them. They’re bound to lose in the long 
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He heard footsteps crunching on the gravel of the garden 
path and saw the tall, lean figure of Mr. Jemingham. 

‘'Hullo!'' said Brandon. “Ifs devilish late.'^ 

Mr. Jerniiigham raised his hand* 

“Not in bed yet, dear lad? Any chance of a small whisky? 
Those rooms became as hot as hell/’ 

He came in through the veranda and threw his silk-lined 
coat over one of the chairs. Brandon poured him out a whisky 
and tlioiight he looked fagged and a trifle dejected. 

“Any luck?” he asked. 

Mr. Jerningham evaded the question for a moment and 
whistled softly, while he took the last cigarette out of his case 
and felt for a match in his white waistcoat 

“Frank,” he said presently, “I have had a bit of a bump. 
“It’s no use disguising the fact, old boy, that I have lost quite a 
packet. Luck flouted me — ^the bitch — and wouldn’t be wooed 
back again. A thousand curses upon her false allurement. 
Well, if s a mug’s game! I always said so. I’ve made a silly 
fool of myself again.” 

He laughed good-naturedly after making this confession of 
folly and helped himself to a drop more whisky. 

“How much have you lost?” asked Brandon gravely, 

Mr. Jerningham shrugged his shoulders. 

“I always forget my losses. I only remember what I win. 
It’s the golden rule of gambling. It’s the way to play the game 
of life. Never grouse over your losses. Cut them and forget 
them. Meet to-morrow with head high and a heart full of hope. 
Give me a cigarette, Frank.” 

Brandon was glad to give him a cigarette. He was not so 
glad to write him a check for two hundred and fifty pounds, 
which he needed rather urgently to put things right with his 
bank. He was temporarily overdrawn. 

“I can’t afford it, sir,” said Brandon sternly. “I’m very 
sorry, but it’s out of the question. I’m spending beyond my 
means. I shall be hi the cart if things go on like this.” 

His voice rose with sudden harshness. 
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“I wish to God we had never come to this place. I can’t 
write. Fm not earning any money, and we’re piling up the 
expenses. Pearl doesn’t understand that Fm not a rich man , 
Everybody thinks Fm rolling in money because I wrote a 
successful novel. Why— damn it! — I had more peace of mind 
when I was earning three hundred a year in a country cottage. 
It’s intolerable. It knocks my nerves to pieces. I can’t write 
a decent line because I’m so desperately anxious about the 
financial side of things. That income tax skinned me alive. 
You know that perfectly well. Haven’t you any sense of 
honour? I thought you w'ere an aristocrat and a gentleman. 
I don’t profess to be an aristocrat, but I’ve never borrowed a 
bean from anybody, and I’ve never lived at other people’s 
expense.” 

Mr. Jerningham was surprised and hurt but not angry. 

“Nerves, old boy! Nerves!” he said. “The curse of modern 
civilization. You’ve been working too late. I see you’ve been 
drinking coffee to jerk up that imaginative brain of yours. 
Dangerous ! I don’t believe in burning the midnight oil over a 
brew of coffee.” 

He put his hand on Brandon’s shoulder. 

“Don’t worry about that check. Forget it! I daresay the 
bank will give me a little rope, and, if not, I shall have to 
persuade my poor old mother to let me sell some of her pictures. 
It will break her heart, but, after all, one has to think of the 
honour of the family. I can’t afford to be disgraced — for 
Pearl’s sake. When we get back to town I shall get the 
secretaryship of a golf club and leave my little room in St. 
Leonard’s Terrace. You needn’t say anything about this to 
Pearl. We needn’t worry the poor darling. If the worst comes 
to the w'orst and that golf club falls through, I can address 
envelopes and earn an honest penny. Meanwhile, dear lad, don’t 
worry. Write your works of genius with an easy mind. Don’t 
drink coffee late at night.” 

: He was noble in his forgiveness of Brandon's nerve storm. 
He was generous, kind, and charming. Brandon was so 
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ashamed of himself that he wrote the check for two htindred 
and fifty pounds before he went to bed and tapped at Mr. 
Jernmgham’s door to hand it to him. 

“Whafs this asked Mr. Jerningham, who was in bis shirt 
and trousers with his braces hanging down. 

“The check, said Brandon. “I want to apologize for saying 
caddish things. Nerves, as yon remarked.’’ 

“Oh, the check ! Much obliged, my dear boy. You needn’t 
tell Pearl about it. Take an aspirin, won’t you? It’s very sooth- 
ing to jangled nerves. Well, good-night, Frank. God bless you. 
Kiss Pearl for me.” 

Brandon slunk to bed, humiliated, self-reproacliful, ans:ious. 
Pearl was sleeping with a smile about her lips, as he saw when 
he lit a candle and bent over her. 
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It was unfortunate that the villa graziosa had to be 
abandoned before the end of the second month, and that Pearl 
had to leave the sunshine of the Gote d’Azur for the gray and 
leaden sky of an English March. Mr. Jerningliam’s mother had 
had a stroke, and the doctor feared the worst 

“We shall have to go back, my dear,” said Mr. Jerningham. 
“It’s very sad to part from this little paradise, but we can’t 
leave the old lady to peg out all alone. Besides, there’ll be things 
to settle up and so forth.” 

Pearl agreed. She loved her old granny, 

“Let’s fly back,” she suggested. “It will save time.” 

Brandon demurred because of the risk. 

“What risk?” asked Pearl. “It’s. perfectly safe. Much safer 
than French railway trains.” 

They compromised by flying from Paris, and Mr. Jerning- 
ham and Pearl w'ent straight from Croydon to Harley Green 
while Brandon returned to a lonely house in St. Leonard’s 
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Terrace* Kemp and the maids arrived a few hours later, having 
travelled by train and boat. 

Old Mrs. Jerningham took an unconscionable time a-dying, 
and it was this delay of death to her stricken old body which 
was the cause of Brandon’s setting out 0x1 a lonely adventure, 
without Pearl. It was hateful to him, but he steeled himself 
to the sacrifice because it might relieve him of those financial 
anxieties which had come to him since his success. That lecture 
agent in the United States had cabled him again, repeating 
his offer, urging him to accept, and holding out rosy prospects 
of '‘big money/’ American audiences were still eager to see and 
hear tlie author of The Way of Escape, which they had not yet 
forgotten. Splendid reception assured, cabled the agent. Hos- 
pitality offered in many towns. Suggest thirty lectures on the 
younger novelists minimum fee seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
Expenses guaranteed, 

Brandon had said that he would rather be boiled in oil than 
do such a thing. That 'was before the critics had torn the flesh 
off his bones, and before the tax collectors had demanded and 
received half the proceeds of his "best seller.” Boiling oil would 
have to be endured — for Pearl’s sake. Perhaps it wouldn’t be 
quite at boiling point, and perhaps he could harden his skin to 
the torture of it — for Pearl’s sake. He might even persuade 
her to come with him. 

"What do you think, Pearl? Could you leave your grand- 
mother? You could have a great time in the States. America 
would fall in love with you, and I should be jealous from New 
York to San Francisco.” 

Pearl’s eyes shone like stars at the thought. It would be a 
wonderful adventure, and a great change from St. Leonard’s 
Terrace. She had always wanted to see New York and its sky- 
scrapers. She would like America to fall in love with her from 
New York to San Francisco. She would laugh at a husband’s 
jealousy. 

/ i "Perhaps poor old granny will die before you start, Frank. 
; j’Tjhat would be a great blessing. Then I could come with you* 
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I can^t leave the dear old thing until she's properly dead. She 
has been wonderfully good to me all my life. I should feel a 
beast if I went gadding off while she hovers on the edge of the 
grave. Yesterday she held my hand and asked me not to leave 
her. It's nice to see a pretty face, she told me. She likes me 
because I laugh and look bright instead of pulling a long face." 

Brandon hoped, heartlessly, that the old lady would die 
before the date fixed for his passage on the Baltic. But she 
rallied for a week or two, and the doctor said she might last 
another month. As the day of his sailing came nearer Brandon 
cursed himself for having agreed to go. The thought of being 
without Pearl for three months was overwhelming and filled 
him with cowardice. 

‘T shall cable saying Fm ill," he told her. *T can't go through 

I <an't leave you, my dear." 

Pearl quoted some old lines to him. 

T could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more.'" 

‘‘You can't let them down, Frank. That's absurd. They've 
hired the halls. They've printed the bills telling the world what 
a famous man you are. You'll have to face the music now. A 
stiff upper lip, Frank. After all, it’s only three months. You'll 
be back again with wads of dollars before we've had time to. 
miss each other." 

‘T don't believe you will miss me," said Brandon miserably, 
‘T believe you rather like the idea of getting rid of me." 

She put her fingers through his hair and disordered it. 

‘‘You'll love me all the more after a slight respite," 

“Three months!” groaned Brandon. “Ghastly and horrible 
thought." 

“Not too good," said Pearl “I shall be bored to death with- 
out you, Frank." 

“Some good-looking ass will make love to you," said Bran- 
don jealously. “I shall think of you dancing with amorous men 
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while I lecture to women's clubs in Detroit and Philadelphia/' 

'*You have no faith in your wife's loyalty, then? Frank, 
Pm ashamed of you. Of course, if I get very bored, I may 
encourage some nice man to take me out to dinner now and 
then. I must amuse myself somehow while you wallow on 
American adulation." 

She teased him until he was utterly wretched. There were 
even tears in his eyes on the night before he sailed. 

'Tearl!" he said, ‘1 can't go on that lecture tour. I can't 
leave you for three months. I feel like death. Honestly, Tm 
ill. I couldn't stagger onto a platform. Let me send a wireless 
cancelling the whole damn thing." 

^^Kiss me, Frank, tiold me tight in your arms. Be brave. 
You'll have a wonderful time. I promise to be good while 
you're away. The faithful Penelope!" 

She came with him to the boat train and was not shy on the 
platform when he put his arms about her. 

“Pearl! My dearest wife. It tears my heart." 

Va! Foster was there and gripped his hand. 

“Wish I were coming with you. Tell America that you know 
a portrait painter who specializes in ancestors. Family portraits 
provided by mail order. Ancestors supplied to meet all require- 
ments. Eighteenth-century ladies. Gentlemen of the Stuart pe- 
riod. No two faces alike." 

“Take care of Pearl," said Brandon. 

Val Foster grinned. 

“Not me! I shirk responsibility like that" 

“Holy snakes!" said Brandon. “Why did I become a best 
seller? I've never had a moment's peace since I wrote that fatal 
novel. I'm going out to hunt dollars. I’ve sold my soul. Lydia 
Beaumont told the plain and frightful truth." 

His nerves were on edge. Plis face was white and haggard. 
There was a look of misery in his eyes, 

“Cheer up, darling," said Pearl. “You're not going to the 
front again. No high explosives this time !" 

“Take your places, please !" called the guard. 
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Brandon kissed his wife’s hands. From the carriage window 
he saw her waving: to him./Hc'^was being torn' away from her. 
Only for a few seconds more could he see her loveliness, the 
laughter in her eyes, the last kiss she wafted to him. 

When he took his seat in the Pullman car he looked a stricken 
man. , , 
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Brandon GAVE^ an; account of his American tour to val 
Foster some time afterwards — a long time afterwards — and in 
his letters to Pearl, written on long-distance journeys, in bed- 
rooms forty stories above street level, and in railway waiting 
rooms, there are daily reports of his experiences and agonies. 

It is possible that he exaggerated the horrors of a lecture 
tour. It is certain that other English lecturers in the United 
States have survived that ordeal, as some of them survived the 
horrors of war, without a sense of spiritual degradation or 
physical prostration, and that some of them return year by year 
with unfailing courage. There are even one or two who find it 
exhilarating, as a tonic to their egotism, and an excellent means 
of publicity. But Brandon was unduly sensitive, as highly 
strung as a fiddlestring, and a man of shrinking shyness. So far 
from desiring publicity, he shunned it as though it shamed him. 
Yet he had to stand in the limelight and the flashlight, making 
a face as though he liked it. He had to deliver himself up to 
organized “boosting’' — his lecture agent had seen to that^ — 
which made him cringe at his own surrender to the thing he 
hated most. 

Before he had landed in New York harbour, the Press pho- 
tographers had set about him. They made him stand on the 
boat deck while they “shot” him at a dozen different angles. 
Six Press men and a lady i*eporter were waiting for him in the 
hotel to which he was driven by James Maynard, his Press 
agent, who was a very genial person,, much amused by Bran- 
don’s efforts to escape advertisement 
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“Now, don’t you worry, Mr. Brandon. It’s perfectly all 
right. You just tell the boys the first thing that comes into your 
head, and they’ll make a story of it.” 

They certainly did. Brandon was amazed at the things they 
made him say, and at the terrific importance with which they 
invested some of the things they had tempted him to say. 

Famous English Novelist Shudders at 
New York Noise 

Worse than War, says Francis Brandon, hero 
of Somme Battles 

English Best Seller Denounces Prohibition 
Aghast at Crime Wave in Chicago 

Author of “Way of Escape” Admits England’s 

Ruin 

Prophesies New World War with Secret Gases 

England’s Foremost Novelist Defends 

, Flaming Youth 

Says Morality is Dictated by Climate and Custom 
Anxious to Meet American College Girls 

“Fine stuff,” said Mr. Maynard when he brought up a bundle 
of papers with these headlines across their front pages. “It’s 
this kind of thing that makes all the difference to a lecture tour. 
That was a happy thought about the American college girls. 
They’ll be crazy to meet you. They’ll keep you busy signing 
autographs in The Way of Escape.” 

“I don’t want to meet them,” said Brandon. “I’d run ten 
miles not to meet them. I never said a word about them.” 

Mr. Maynard laughed heartily. “It’s in black and white, 
Mr. Brandon. You can't get away from it.” 

-“It was that lady reporter who said something about pretty 
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college girls and hoped I’d see some at my lectures. Of course I 
said ‘I hope so too.’ What else could I say? Now she prints 
all this bilge.” 

“Now, don’t you worry, Mr. Brandon,” said the lecture 
agent. “Everything’s going to be perfectly all right. You’re 
doing fine. There’ll be a good audience for yon to-morrow 
evening at the Carnegie Hall. Speak to the third gallery, and 
they’ll all hear you.” 

“God!” said Brandon. 

It was a prayer. When he stood in the waiting room behind 
the stage of the Carnegie Hall for his first lecture, he had a 
desperate desire to run away and hide. He had heard of 
people’s tongues cleaving to the roofs of their mouths. He had 
never believed it. Now it had happened to him. His tongue was 
dry. There was no spittle in his mouth. He couldn’t articulate 
a word when his agent came to have a look at him. 

“A nice audience, Mr. Brandon. You’ll get a great reception. 

I guess they’ve all read your novel.” 

“Water!” said Brandon with great difficulty. It sounded like 
“Worgger.” 

“Sure!” 

A bottle of water and a glass were produced after a lapse of 
three minutes. Brandon drank as though he had just crossed 
a desert in blinding sun. He was cold, and there was moisture 
in the palms of his hands. He was weak at the knees, and some- 
thing seemed to have slipped in his stomach. He had to hold 
onto the back of a chair. 

“I’ll give you a word when it’s time to go on,” said Mr. 
Maynard. “Now I’ll leave you. I daresay you want to think 
over your lecture. Nerves, eh ? Everybody’s like that until they 
get used to it. Before your tour is over you’ll walk on as 
though you were going to say good-night to your mother.” 

“Look here,” said Brandon, “I feel like death. Any brandy?” 

Mr. Maynard smiled and shook his head. 

“It would make you feel worse. Wait till it’s over. Now, 
don’t worry. It’s going to be perfectly all right.” 
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He patted Brandon on tlie shoulder and slipped out of the 
room. 

“Oh, my God!” said Brandon again. He was doing it for 
Pearl’s sake. He was doing it to save her from squalor. He 
had to earn these filthy dollars. He would have to go through 
with it. Perhaps if he prayed he might get a little courage. 
People said that if one prayed hard enough an answer would 
come. If only Pearl had been there he might have felt better. 
It was ten days since he had seen Pearl. Perhaps he would 
never see her again. He would probably drop dead on that 
platform, if he could get as far as the platform. He had pins 
and needles In his right leg. He had a stomach-ache. There 
was a cold sweat on his forehead. His tongue was as dry as an 
old bone. . . . 

“Time to go on, Mr. Brandon.” 

The genial lecture agent stood at the door and beckoned him 
with a crooked finger. Brandon drew a deep breath and felt the 
pallor creep Into his face. He advanced like a man going to the 
scaffold, and, like a warder sorry for the condemned man, Mr. 
Maynard took him by the elbow and helped him gently along a 
passage and gave him a friendly push through a little door to 
the place of execution. 

Brandon was on the platform. It seemed as large as Padding- 
ton Station. It was a long, long walk to a desk with a shaded 
light. He dragged himself across that vast space and held onto 
the desk. Vaguely he was aware of his audience. A part of it 
was coughing and then became silent. A few papers rustled. 
Then something stirred down there in the hall, like a wave. 
Rows and rows of people whose faces were blurred in a hazy 
light were standing up. He ought to have bowed to them, but 
he stood rigid with his hands clenched on the edge of the desk. 
Then they sat down again. He was supposed to talk to them. 
That was what he was there for. He was going to lecture on 
the Younger Novelists. . . . 

Pearl would have finished her dinner. Probably she was go- 
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ing to the theatre with Mr. Jemingham. She would wear her 
fur coat. They would take a taxi, if it was raining. Pearl 
always looked wonderful in an evening frock. . . . 

Where was he ? Oh, Lord, yes. He had to say something. He 
would have to say something at all costs — even if he dropped 
dead on the platform. 

''Ladies and gentlemen — 

What an odd voice that was in front of him, a long way off ! 
It couldn't be his voice. He had never heard it like that before. 
It was a thill, harsh, high voice which seemed to quaver up to 
the distant roof. 

Somehow or other he began to talk. He hadnh the least idea 
wdiat he was saying. For five minutes he was like a man sleep- 
walking. Then quite suddenly he felt conscious again, aware of 
himself, and curiously calm and tranquil, as if he had recovered 
from a long illness and was in the convalescent stage. He was 
no longer frightened by that audience in front of him. He was 
indifferent to it. At least he had a feeling that as long as he 
went on talking nothing much would happen to him. It wouldn't 
get up and bite him. He felt even friendly towards it in a tired 
way, as one might be friendly to a cage full of tigers behind 
strong bars. Sorry for them ! It wasn't their fault that they had 
to listen to the things he was speaking. They couldn't help 
themselves. It was part of the social system. . . . 

What was that strange noise? Rather alarming. They were 
laughing at something he was saying about the younger novel- 
ists — ^that bit of irony which he had typed out in his rough 
notes. It was the first time he had ever heard laughter from the 
speaker's side of the platform. It was pleasant, in a way. It 
seemed to establish human contact with that thing called an 
audience. . . . 

Something was happening to his tongue again. It was curling 
up behind his teeth. His gums were like sunbaked bricks. The 
back of his throat was a limekiln. 

There was a bottle of water on the desk. If he could drink 
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from it he might get his tongue back into its normal position. 
On the other hand, if he let go of the edges of the desk he 
might fall down. Besides, it was absurd to drink in front of a 
big audience. They would see the water sizzling down his gul- 
let. It would need the courage of a lion tamer to pour the water 
into a glass without spilling it, and then raise it to his lips. 
Better not try. Better lick his lips and try to get a drop of spit- 
tle. Appalling business, this. ... 

At the end of three quarters of an hour Brandon became 
frightened again. He seemed to have been speaking for six 
hours. He had certainly exceeded his time, which was an hour 
and a quarter. But he still hadn't got up to that bit about 
Aldous Huxley. Perhaps he had been asleep for an hour or tw^o, 
or unconscious. He looked at his wrist watch. No, that couldn't 
be right. He looked at it again a minute later. Still half an 
hour to go ? Perhaps the damned thing had stopped and people 
were still staying on because they w^ere too polite to leave. He 
put the wrist watch to his ear and was surprised to hear it tick- 
ing, and was surprised again at a wave of laughter which rose 
up at him from the audience. Half an hour more. How fright- 
ful ! Somehow he went on to the bitter end. He bowed and a 
storm of clapping sounded like machine-gun fire — exactly like 
machine-gun fire — in the wet wind of Flanders. Now he could 
go, he supposed. 

His knees felt very stiff as he turned his back on the audi- 
ence and walked across the desert of the platform. How did 
one get off? He couldn't find that door. He felt one or two 
panels which didn't yield. Very silly! The door had disappeared. 
That was a dirty trick. Perhaps he had better go back and bow 
to the audience, which was still clapping. He went back and 
bowed, wondering where the door had gone. He had another 
try for it. No, nothing doing! It was like a nightmare, feeling 
for a door which wouldn't open. People were laughing at his 
attempts to escape. 

“This way, Mr. Brandon/' said the genial voice of Mr. May- 
nard, who opened the little door and pulled back the curtain. 
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He became enthusiastic, patted Brandon on the shoulder, 
talked in' excited .whispers, 

'Tine ! Fine. You got it across fine. They liked you. If s what 
they expected of you. They're waiting to shake hands with 
you.'' 

“What!" cried Brandon, terrified again. “Can’t I go and get 
adrink?" 

“No. They'll be bitterly disappointed if you don’t show your- 
self below the platform. They’re lining up now. Come this way, 
Mr. Brandon,” 

Fie had Brandon firmly by the arm and led him down an- 
other passage and pushed him through a swing door. 

Brandon stood below the platform which had been his place 
of martyrdom. A long line of people in evening dress waited in 
a queue which moved slowly towards him. The foremost lady 
had already taken his cold hand. 

“You looked as cheap as two cents,” she told him. “But I 
loved every word you said. So glad to meet the author of The 
Way of Escape, Fm just crazy about that doctor of yours.” 

She passed on with a friendly nod to make way for an eld- 
erly gentleman who grasped his hand and held it tight. 

“My forefathers came from England,” he said. “I went 
there two years ago and saw the tombs of my ancestors in a 
Sussex churchyard. Yes, sir, and I’m proud of my Anglo- 
Saxon blood. This country was built up by the Nordic race and 
is now being ruined by Wops and other aliens who commit all 
the crimes and disgrace us in the face of the world. I’m just 
going to say this, Mr. Brandon, sir- — — ” 

Fie never said it because of a white-haired lady behind him 
who told him not to monopolize the lecturer. 

“]My dear young man,” said this lady. “I couldn’t hear a 
word you said because you speak as if you had marbles in 3'our 
mouth, but I just loved the way you look. I’ve read your' books 
and bought copies for many of my friends. I was telling my 
youngest daughter only yesterday that I was going to give 
myself the pleasure of seeing the author oi The Forsyte Saga. 
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*Mary/ I said, ^the man who wrote that has a fine mind. Yon 
may say what yon like about Ernest Hemingway, but the author 
of The Forsyte Saga is a gentleman, and I like his spirit/ ” 

sorry to say-- said Brandon. He was going to deny 

the authorship of The Forsyte Saga, but the place of the white- 
haired lady was taken by a buxom young woman with horn- 
rimmed glasses who presented him with a fountain pen and the 
open page of an autograph album. 

sure you won't mind writing your autograph. Fve Jack 
Dempsey and Babe Ruth and Marshal Foch and Edgar Wal- 
lace and Professor Einstein. Now I want your 

Brandon wrote his name, or hoped he did. He made a blot 
and apologized for the crime. 

''Don't you worry," said the girl good-naturedly. "It's the 
absent-mindedness of genius. Edgar Wallace made two blots." 

"Welcome to our city," said a young man behind her. "I lis- 
tened to what you said about Aldous Huxley, and I should like 
to know how you compare him with our Sinclair Lewis." 

Brandon knitted his brow’^s. He could think of no comparison 
between these two authors. Indeed, he could think of nothing at 
all. He could only feel, and he felt like a toad under a harrow, 
"It's an extremely difficult question," he answered. "Do you 
mind telling me what yoti think about it yourself?" 

"Well, it's this way," said the young man. "Your Mr. Al- 
dous Huxley seems to me a guy who " 

"Pardon me, young man," said a little old lady, "but you 
can't talk to our lecturer all the evening. Mr, Brandon, if you'll 
forgive an old woman — eighty-six, my dear, last birthda}’’ — I 
want to tell you that I read The IV ay of Escape with very great 

pleasure. I once knew a doctor in Wilkesbarre " 

Brandon was rescued half an hour later by Mr. Maynard, 
who hurried him to the back of the platform. 

"Sorry !" he said. "But I shall have to get you on the night 
train to Boston. They're entertaining you to lunch at one of 
. the women's clubs, and they want you to address a meeting of 
Rotarians at eleven o'clock in the morning. I hate to rush you 
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like this, but Boston is one of our important dates. We come 
back to New York Wednesday, Is your bag packed, Mr. Bran- 
don ^ 

It wasn't packed. Brandon got onto the night train after 
scrambling his clothes into a suitcase, crushing his evening 
shirts in the process, and forgetting his pajamas. 

That night he dreamed that he was in hell and that Pearl 
was laughing at him. 

He had frightful dreams on those night journeys. The 
coaches were overheated to suffocation point. When he slunk 
behind the green curtain which divided his sleeping bunk from 
the corridor, he felt stifled. There was no standing space as in 
the wagon-lits of Europe, He had to undress sitting or lying 
on his bed. The difficulty of taking off his trousers without 
strangling himself in his braces was not easily solved. The gen- 
tleman in the top bunk dangled his legs over the edge before re- 
tiring to rest, and snored with a vibrating resonance. A black 
hand — it belonged to the darky porter — groped behind Bran- 
don's curtain, who thought for a moment that he was going to 
be garotted, but it did up the big button which shut him off 
from his fellow travellers, who were throaty in neighbouring 
bunks before they lapsed into a state of coma. 

Mr. Maynard, who travelled with him, was a salamander. 
One night, when Brandon believed he was being roasted to 
death, he heard the voice of Mr. Maynard rap out harshly in 
the corridor: 

“Say, porter, can't you get any heat into this train?" 

The train rattled over loose sleepers. There was a screech 
of brakes followed by enormous and body-shaking crashes 
when it came to a stop at station platforms, A bell clanged from 
its engine, whistles screeched, and Brandon shuddered in his 
uneasy, fitful sleep. 

He dreamed nearly always that he had lost the thread of his 
speech before an audience. He struggled desperately to remem- 
ber the words he ought to say, but could not utter a sound un- 
til he woke with a strangled cry of “Pearl !" ■ 
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III the morning he staggered tip, blear-eyed, with a furred 
tongue and a racking headache, and after the usual struggle 
to put on his trousers by lying on his back and kicking desper- 
ately, he crawled to the lavatory, where a number of cheerful 
men were shaving and washing in their vests. 

"'"‘Some guy tvas having bad dreams last night,''' said one of 
these cheerful fellows. 

He winked at Brandon as though he knew the guilty man. 

‘lii! . . . Porter!” shouted an impatient '‘drummer” with 
a lather of soap on his face, ''what do you mean by handing me 
tw’O odd shoes?” 

“Well, what do you think of dat?” exclaimed the darky. 
“Dat's de secon' time it happen dis morning. Sure if dat ain't 
queer !” 

“tiad a good night, Mr. Brandon?” asked Mr. Maynard with 
a geniality which Brandon found disgusting after his dreadful 
journey. 

The iced water on tap at the end of the coach was a great 
blessing. Brandon poured it into little paper cups provided on 
a shelf above and drank greedily to quench his parching thirst. 
After breakfast, for which he had no appetite, the Negro porter 
fetched his bags, and Mr. Maynard became active and busi- 
nesslike. 

“Rather a full programme to-day, Mr. Brandon. Pittsburgh 
is going to make a fuss about you. The committee is meeting 
us at the station. There'll be lunch at the Rotary Club — they'll 
expect a little speech — tea at the country club, wdiere you'll have 
to say a few words, and Mrs. Spencer C. Budge is inviting 
some of the best people to meet you at dinner before the lec- 
ture. She acts as hostess to all the celebrities. She entertained 
Marshal Foch, John Drinkwater, Hugh Walpole, Lindbergh, 
and almost everyone of note since the war. You'll like her. She 
specializes in best sellers and puts their books in all her bed- 
rooms. A great little publicity agent, I'll say she is !” 

It was five below zero on the platform, after a night in an 
overheated train. The tip of his nose w^as blue. The tips of his 
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ears were white. A committee of efficient-looking young men 
raised their hats to him. Six photographers “shot^’ him. Mr. 
Maynard presented him to the efficient young men, who all 
assured him that they were glad to meet him. Maynard whis- 
pered to them, and Brandon knew that his fate was being set- 
tled for the clay. One more speech had been slipped in. Between 
lunch and tea he was to be taken to the Wagon and Star Club 
— -a literary group. A few words would be expected. The hus- 
band of Mrs. Spencer G. Budge would take him over some steel 
works. The secretary of the Rotarians would drive him round 
the city and show him the residential quarters. . . . 

Brandon had eaten something which had disagreed with him. 
He had a sharp pain at the pit of the stomach. Some invisible 
devil was driving a red-hot needle into his brain. He felt weak 
at the knees. But he had to pull himself together. People were 
asking him questions. In the hall of the hotel to which lie was 
taken by his escort a lady reporter interviewed him for the 
Pittsburgh Evening Star on his impressions of American 
women. In his bedroom, where he was to be allowed an hoiir^s 
rest before beginning his day^s round, lie flung himself onto the 
bed and spread his arms out, but the telephone bell was ringing* 
/'Curse it!^^ cried Brandon. 

He had to answer it 

"Miss Mercy B. Brogglethorpe would be very glad if Mr. 
Brandon would autograph her copy of The Way of Escape. 
She would leave it for him in the hall with the desk clerk.’' 

"Delighted!” said Brandon. "Certainly, . . . Oh, rather. 

. . , Pm glad you liked it. . . . Thanks very much.” 

Afterwards he condemned her, quietly and venomously, to 
dreadful things. 

The telephone called him again. 

"Is that M,’r. Francis Brandon? Oh, Mr. Brandon, Fm just 
crazy about your Way of Escape, . , 

He sat down to write a letter to Pearl. 

The telephone bell rang. 

"Mr. Brandon? Well, sir, it’s good to have you here In Pitts- 
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burgh* I want to tell you, Mr* Brandon, that we're proud of 
our city. Yes, sir, and as the president of . . 

Brandon made five speeches that day before slouching onto 
the platform for his lecture. Mrs. Spencer C. Budge had been 
very kind to him. Everybody had been very kind to him. He 
hated them because they had been so very kind to him. He was 
dead tired. His stomach had turned against him. He felt ex- 
tremely ill. He had to go through his patter on the Younger 
Novelists. He hated the younger novelists. He hated all nov- 
elists. He hated himself especially. 

^‘'Ladies and gentlemen . . 

They lined up again to say kind things to him after the lec- 
ture, Somebody was going to have a supper party in his honour* 
They had promised to put him onto the night train for — ^he 
couldn^t remember the name of his next place of martyrdom 
— in perfectly good time. There was a gathering of extraordi- 
narily beautiful young women. They were very kind to him. 
They had all read his novel, or said they had. They all asked 
him to autograph their albums. In a prohibition country he did 
not suffer from lack of alcohol. 

He drank more liquid fire in the United States than at any 
period of his life. It kept him alive. Sufficiently alive to wear a 
fixed smile, to say, ^‘Thanks very much/' and, "I'm so glad you 
like it/' to laugh at American stories at which everybody else 
laughed, though he didn't see the point because he was thinking 
of Pearl, and the pain in his stomach, and the heat of the 
rooms, which stifled him. 

All these American people were tremendously bright. All 
the young women were amazingly beautiful. All the white- 
haired ladies were charming, simple, intelligent, and some- 
times motherly. If he had been at all normal he would have 
liked them. If his stomach had not turned against him it would 
have been pleasant to sit in their spacious rooms, to sink deep 
into their comfortable chairs, to look at the old masters they 
had bought in Europe from an impoverished aristocracy, to 
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discuss life and literature with bright-eyed wenches who seemed 
interested in those subjects. 

But he was not normal. He walked like a man in a night- 
mare. There were moments when he wanted to burst into tears 
and lay his head on the bosom of one of those elderly white- 
haired ladies and say/^Tf you donT put me to bed I shall die. 
If you don’t take me away from all these nice kind people I 
shall go mad. If you don’t tell my lecture agent to stop this tor- 
ture of a quivering human soul I shall murder him.” 

One month, two months, three months. It seemed incredible 
that he lasted so long. They took him into Canada and dragged 
him back. They sent him down to Virginia and up to St. Paul 
and MimieapoHs. They froze him in Winnipeg, and he was cut 
to the bone in Calgary by a thirty-mile wind at forty below 
zero. In Kansas City he lost his voice and regained it in time for 
the lecture by drinking a whole bottle of pine and menthol and 
wrecking his digestive organs for a week. In Wilkesbarre and 
Scranton he had two sleepless nights worrying about Pearl 
because he had had no letter from her for ten days, his mail 
having miscarried. In the university of Ann Arbor he was 
made a member of a Greek Letter society and fainted in his 
bathroom. In Salt Lake City he addressed an audience of eight 
thousand Mormons and was entertained by a descendent of 
Brigham Young, and was sung onto the platform by a choir of 
sixty Mormon maidens in white frocks and blue sashes, who 
did not know that he had a touch of ptomaine poisoning due to 
some tinned tomato soup and felt like death. 

The eight thousand Mormons listened with great attention 
to his lecture on the Younger Novelists. They did not know 
that he spoke his words like a gramophone record, not under- 
standing them, not even thinking of what he was saying, not 
caring a curse about Aldous Huxley and Ernest Hemingway 
and Sinclair Lewis and Thornton Wilder. 

What he w^as really thinking was something quite different. 
He was thinking, 'This is the last time I will lecture. That 
man Maynard has booked me up all the way back to New York 
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Well, that’s his lookotit. Wild horses won’t make me do it He 
says that I can’t possibly cancel his engagements. Oli,' can’t I? 
That’s all he knows about it. He says that it will rum liis: repu- 
tation. Serve him damn well right! He says that it' will cost me 
a lot of money for hire of halls and broken contracts. Very 
likely. If it cost me every. dollar Tve earned I won’t go on. It’s 
degrading. It’s a torture. It’s breaking my health. ■ I’m losing ■■ 
my soul. ... 

'^Besides, I’m 'worried about Pearl. She has taken up fly- 
ing. She hopes to get her pilot’s certificate before I get back. 
Her grandmother left her six hundred pounds, and she has 
bought a second-hand Moth. Young Avenel is teaching her. She 
doesn’t feel bored any more. She hopes I don’t mind. But I do 
mind. I’m terribly anxious. I can’t sleep for worrying about her. 
I’m going home. I shall tell Maynard to-night. . . .. 

‘What on earth is this muck I’m saying? c . . The Younger 
Novelists. I wish the whole crowd of them were drowned. 
When I get back I’ll strangle Aldous Huxley and pull the nose 
of Beverley Nichols. . . 

“And so, ladies and gentlemen, as a novelist speaking of my 
brother novelists . . 

The Mormon maidens in white frocks with blue sashes set 
up another chorus as Brandon bowed to their eight thousand 
brothers and sisters, mothers and fathers, cousins and aunts. 
He stepped off the platform. 

“Fine!” said Mr. Maynard. “You were in great form to- 
night We have plenty of time to get the train.” 

“Look here,” said Brandon. “This is my last lecture. I’m 
finished. I’m going straight back to New York. I’m going to 
take the next boat back to England. Kindly make all arrange- 
ments.” 

Mr. Maynard staggered back. 

“Say, what’s all this? But, my dear sir, you have fifteen more 
engagements. They’re all booked. Y'ou can’t get out of them. As 
a man of honour 
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'‘Honour has nothing to do with it” said Brandon. a 
very sick man and Fm going back to England.'' 

“You can't break your contracts," said Mr. Maynard. 

“I'm breaking them before they break me. Self-preserva- 
tion." 

They argued heatedly in the room behind the platform. 

A fireman came to put out the lights. They resumed the argu- 
ment at the hotel in Brandon's bedroom. 

Mr. Maynard, who had been so genial and so smiling, be- 
came morose and bullying. 

“You're a quitter!" he shouted. 

Brandon was as cold as ice. 

“Exactly. I'm quitting. That's just what I'm telling you." 

“I'll bring a law action against you. I'll ruin your reputation 
from coast to coast." 

“Blast my reputation," said Brandon. “Fm sick of it. It has 
been the curse of my life. I want peace and quiet. I want to be 
let alone. I want to get back to my writing." 

“Now, see here, Mr. Brandon " 

Brandon refused to see. He refused to listen. Mr. Maynard 
had believed him to be a weak, amiable Englishman. He dis- 
covered an obstinacy against which he flung himself in vain. 
He did not know the secret of Brandon's will power. He did 
not guess that his lecturer was desperate to get home to his 
wife, and that he would fight his way through all the fiends of 
hell if they tried to stop him. Money, fame, flattery, publicity — • 
those tempting fiends of hell — ^had no lure for him now. It was 
Pearl he wanted, before he fell down dead on a lecture plat- 
form, or perished of ptomaine in a hotel with a thousand bed- 
rooms and a thousand baths. . . . 

Financially his lecture tour ■was not a success. He had de- 
livered twenty lectures at an average fee of eight hundred dol- 
lars, a round sum of sixteen thousand dollars, or three thou- 
sand four hundred pounds in English money. But his expenses 
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had to be deducted, although guaranteed. His agent’s fee of 
forty per cent had to be deducted. The United States govern- 
ment claimed six per cent of his earnings. His literary agent in 
London, who had arranged the tour, claimed ten per cent. A 
year later the Inland Revenue Department would claim fifty 
per cent of what w'as left for surtax and income tax, based on 
the high average of his success with The JFay of Escape. With 
indemnities for broken contracts, billposting that was never 
used, hire of halls which could not be relet, Francis Brandon 
might have made more by staying at home and writing a few 
short stories. All his agony had been in vain. He went back 
second class on the Adriatic, thin and haggard, with his nerves 
on edge, but joyous because every turn of the screw took him 
nearer to Pearl across that gray dividing sea. 
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As HE CAME DOWN THE GANGWAY AT SOUTHAMPTON HIS 
eyes searched for Pearl among all those faces peering up at the 
great ship as she crept to her berth. He had had a wireless from 
her which made his heart give a lurch of joy. “Meeting you 
Southampton. All my love." 

He had had another night to spend on board after the mes- 
sage and could hardly sleep becau.se of his impatience to step 
ashore and hold Pearl in his arms again. Then, after breakfast, 
he had paced the boat deck, looking at his wrist watch every 
quarter of an hour. Now he scanned the faces on the quayside 
by the Custom House with all his soul in his eyes. 

Where was Pearl ? He looked for the wave of her hand. He 
might even hear her voice calling him. Queer! He could not 
spot her. . . . There was Val Foster, thrusting his way in 
front of the other people. Brandon grinned at him and shouted 
down from the deck, and Foster raised his right hand. Pearl 
would be somewhere near him. 
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Foster looked sulky. Perhaps he was fed up wdth waiting for 
the boat, or getting up early, or going without his breakfast. 
He looked as if he hadn’t shaved. 

There was the usual delay in getting off the boat. Brandon 
was shoved about by elderly women screeching to their friends 
on shore. The purser, who had read his novel and chummed 
up on the voyage, shook hands with him and spoke a friendly 
vrord or two. 

‘'Glad to get home, I expect. Wads of dollars, eli?’^ 

“This waiting is interminable,’’ said Brandon, 

It came to an end. He stepped down the gangway with his 
two bags, bumped them on the quayside, and had his hand 
gripped by Val Foster. Foster looked grumpy but held his hand 
tight and didn’t let go. 

“Where’s Pearl?” asked Brandon. 

“She couldn’t come,” said Foster. “She asked me to tell 


“Tell me what?” asked Brandon. 

He was terribly disappointed. Perhaps her father was ill or 
something. 

Val Foster swallowed something. He was still holding Bran- 
don’s hand. 

“Look here,” he said. “You’ll have to keep a stiff upper lip, 
old man. Pearl has had an accident. She crashed yesterday on 
her way down here. She’s not — ^too well. . . . The doctors 
haven’t given up hope, you know. . . . Steady. . . . Steady, 
old man!” 

Pearl had crashed in her Moth machine somewhere near 
Guildford. It was in the evening papers yesterday. She was in 
the cottage hospital at Horsley. Her father was with her. They 
were doing everything possible. There was a surgeon down 
from London. 

Foster had hired a car to take Brandon to the hospital It 
was waiting on the quayside. They could get thei'e in less than 
two hours. 
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**Ctirse yoii!^’ cried Brandon in the car. ^^Why did yoti let 
her take tip flying? Why the hell didii^t her father stop her? 
O Christ 

^'Steady, old man!'"’ said Foster. ^^Steady/' 

Pear! was quite conscious when her husband stood by her 
bedside and then fell on his knees and kissed her hand which 
lay over the coverlet. 

“Sorry, darling/’ she said, smiling at him. “Pride goeth be- 
fore a fall. I thought I was wonderfully clever. Fve taken 
... a bit of a toss. . . . And my poor little Moth ! . . 

She closed her eyes, and a shudder passed through her body, 
and she gave a whimper of pain. 

She had hurt her spine, that was the worst of it. 

“Well pull her through/’ said Mr. Jerningliam. “I’ve got 
the best surgeon in England. Poor old Pearl! You know her 
pluck, Frank. She was mad keen on this flying game. And she 
was rather bored while you were away. She laughed at me 
when I said ^Safety First.’ *Not like a Jerningliam/ she said. 
She wanted to meet you in her Moth and liring you back in tri- 
umph. She’s very self-willed. That’s what's going to save her. 
Will power. It beats everything.” 

It beat back death for a few weeks. But not longer than 
that. 

One evening when Brandon sat by her bedside, Pearl woke 
to consciousness again. 

“Frank/’ she said. 

Pie leaned over her hand until his forehead touched her 
breast, very lightly. Pie could feel her fingers playing with his 
hair. 

“Frank,” she said, “Tm off on a new flight. . . . The next 
adventure for a restless lady.” 

She laughed very softly, and he raised his head and saw that 
her eyes were shining with amusement. 

“It’s like your novel,” she said. “What was it called? Oh, 
yes . . . The IVay of Escape. I was trying to think. I ” 
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Her head drooped sideways on the pillow. She was very 
tired. She slept a little before she made her new flight. 

Brandon is back at Willowbrook Cottage, living there with 
his mother again, as he did before he became successful. Val 
Foster goes to stay with him now and then. Mr. Jerningham 
lives at the house in the green which belonged to the old lady. 
Audrey Avenel calls in sometimes to talk to a lonely man, and 
often she meets him walking in the woods above Yeoman^s 
Farm where once he fell in love with Pearl Jerningham and 
laughed at the nonsense she talked. Some people like liis later 
books, but his critics acatse him of being sentimental, and they 
have never forgiven him that crime of being a ‘'best seller.’^ 


THE END 


